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INCE  the  following  work  has  been  in  the 
prefs,  a  publication  on    the  French    revolution      /<     /f  A}        L 

has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Moore,  in  J-  ,/nOO  f,  Jli  0.[^  "^t 
the  Dedication  of  which,  addrefled  to  his  Grace  h^  hMdoy^^d  /rv  /u 
the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  the  author  contrives  to    i  l        A 

procure  a  fort  of  teflimony  of  his  impartiality,   f^^y^^  ^^^  hr/tcd  n<- 
Had  this  declaration  of  impartiality  come  diredly  yy-y  (rU^ 
from  the  author  himfelf,  it  would  have  been  un- 
neceflary  to  have  noticed  it;  but  this  praife,  he 
fays,  came  from  a  near  connedion  of  his  Grace, 
whom  he  met  with  in  a  foreign  country. 

It   Is  evident,    that  the  elegant  and   accom- J  Ci/eAJ^(/fc.  J"^*^*^ 
plifhed  Duchefs  is  meant  to  be  underflood  as  be-  ^y,rf  JdUcheJ  i  , 
ing  the  perfon  to  whom  this  allufion  is  made ; 
and  the  world  at  large  may  be  apt  to  think,  that 
the  fpccies  of  impartiality  to  which  the  Dodor 
lays  claim,  on  account  of  the  compliment  paid 
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to  him,  was  that  praifeworthy  Impartiality  which, 
in  cafes  of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  fufpends  opi- 
nion. 

The  learned  Dodor  gives  the  world  to  under- 
hand, through  the  medium  of  a  dedication  to 
his  Grace,  that  his  fn-fl  work  on  the  revolution 
of  France,  was  fuch  a  production,  that  demo- 
crats thought  him  an  ariilocrat,  and  ariflocrats 
called  him  a  democrat. 

Upon  this  the  Do6lor  makes  his  own  com- 
mentary, and  in  doing  fo  is  exceedingly  favour- 
able to  him/elf,  by  inhnuating  that  candour  and 
f,  impartiality  are  always  hable  to  this  hard  fate. 

With  reipecl  to  the  opinion  of  ariilocrats,  re- 
fpedling  the  Doctor's  democracy,  it  would  be 
wrong  and  abfurd  to  difpute  it,  becaufe  there  are 
no  grounds  for  going  upon  in  doing  fo  ;  and  as 
for  the  opinion  of  democrats,  there  are  fo  many 
different  clafles  of  them,  that  it  would  be  flrange 
indeed,  if  fome  of  thofe  claiTes  fnould  not  find  the 
Doftor  too  much  of  an  ariftocrat.  Brilfot  and 
^/l  yiij(j^*7iiic7j.  Petion,  and  even  liebert  (who  murdered  the 
n    /     /  amiable  friend  of  the  Duchefs  of  Devonfhirc,  the 

"''  man  who   murdered  the  Princefs  of  Lamballe) 

^ (imd-etiU.  were  all  accufed  of  favouring  royalty  ;  fo  that  it 
is  not  impoffible  that  the  Do(!!lor  might  be  fuf- 
pecled  by  fuch  perfons  of  being  too  much  at- 
tached to  government  and  order. 

I  fliGuld  think  it  improper  to  taice  any  notice 
of  thh  Dedication,  were  it  not  In  very  legible 
characlers  a  decbration,  that  all  thofe  perfons 
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\;\\o  fliew  themfelves  decided  in  their   opinion 
with  regard  to  the  revolution,  are  guided  by  par*i'<^ 
iiality  and  prejudice. 


■/mw 


Whether  it  was  a  banter,  or  a  compliment, 
which  the  relation  of  his  Grace  meant  to  beftow 
on  the  Doftor,  I  cannot  pretend   to  determine  j  *^^^ 

but  I  confefs  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  was 
not  intended  as  a  compliment.  I  am  juft  as  much 
at  a  lofs  to  know  v/ith  what  intention  he  has  re- 
torted the  equivoque  upon  the  Duke,  by  claim- 
ing his  patronage  in  a  dedication,  in  which  he 
plainly  lays,  that  he  cannot  decide  between  the 
murderers  and  their  vi£lims,  between  order  and 
anarchy,  between  crime  and  misfortune. 

The  judge  who  condemns  may  be  as  Impartial 
as  the  judge  who  acquits,  but  the  judge  who, 
with  full  evidence  before  him,  forms  no  opinion 
at  all,  puts  up  a  fmgular  fort  of  claim  to  impar-     ,^     i      ^,^y   I 
tiality.     When  Robertfon  fpoke  of  the  cruelties    jwO(/Ttioy     ijj 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  and  Gibbon  of  the    "li-b^o^    •   -^  ^    ' 

crimes   of  Roman  emperors,  they  condemned,  (^tcZ  jiiodl'ni'y^'r^   vicrtki 
like   men,  actions  which    difgraced    manldnd,    '     yvkctk  ^  Yrcoy>'>i^»^<i 
They  did  more  dill,  they  condemned  the   po-  ,       /n     i       /       ^  Hu 
vernments   that   pernntted  lucn  miquities,    and  ' '  ' 

they  fpoke  with  indignation  of  that  love  of  gold,  J^n  q/juMJtur^^ 
and  that  corruption  of  manners,  which  led  to 
fuch  difgraceful  exceffes.  Like  Addifon,  they 
thought  that  to  be  neutral  in  fuch  a  caufe  was  a 
crime,  and  they  would  have  joined  in  faying, 
with  the  aullere  and  virtuous  Roman, 


i  fhould  have  blufh'd,  if  Cato's  houfe  had  flood 
Aloof,  or  flourifh'd  in  a  civil  war, 
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The  Doctor,  ambitious  perhaps  of  beginning  a 
new  career  in  hiftory,  means  to  feparate  caufes 
and  effects,  for  he  takes  care,  while  he  makes  the 
facrifice  to  decency,  of  condemning  the  maifacres, 
not  to  hint  at  the  firll  caufes  of  thofe  excefTes,  al- 
though that  is  one  of  the  profeifed  objefts  of  his 
0^  pubhcation.  This  conduct  may  appear  to  fome 
to  be  Hke  that  of  the  French  heroes  themfelves, 
who,  though  they  difapprove  of  individual  acts  of 
cruelty,  never  Ihew  any  difapprobation  of  the 
principles  and  opinions  which  led  to  them. 

As  the  Do£tor  did  not,  probably,  intend  to 
give  the  world  merely  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gazettes,  he  fhould  have  endeavoured  to   fliew 
whether  t/jere  is,  or   is  not,  any  connection  be- 
tween the  principles  by  which  the  revolutionifls 
are  guided,  and  the  crimes  which  they  have  com- 
mitted; it  would  have  been  a  very  great  fatisfac- 
tion  to  know  the  opinion  of  an  impartial  writer 
on  this  important  fubjeCt,  and  to  know  whether 
the  principle  of  revolt,  as  laid  down  in  the  Rights 
of  Man,  had,  or  had  not,  any  connection  with  the 
facred  revolts  which  brought  a  virtuous  king  to 
the  fcaffold,  and  a  whole  nation   to  mifery  and 
V         'T^rtfioi    •      want.     BrilTot  was  more  frank  than  the  Do6tor, 
"^  ^^  ^  and  told  us  plainly,  that  the  holy  duty  of  infur- 

reCtion,  when  ill  appHed,  leads  to  anarchy  and 
mifery. 

An  Englifh  nobleman  can  fcarcely  think  it  an 
honour  to  be  fuppofed  to  patronife  a  work,  the 
author  of  which  boafts  that  he  is  fo  free  from 
prejudice,  that  his  readers  cannot  find  out,  whe- 
ther he  approves  mod  of  thofe  who    pillaged, 

plundered, 
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plundered,  and  maflacred  the  nobility  of  France^ 

or  of  thofe  who  were  pillaged  and    plundered. 

The  Do6tor,  as  a  modern  philofopher,  may  look 

with  indifference  on  the  events  of  this  world,  and 

fee  the  murderers  and  the  murdered  with  the 

iiime  eye,  or  the  fpoilers  and  the  fpoiled  ;  but  in  ' 

his  quality  of  an  abftrad  philofopher,  it  is  dif-  ' 

ficult  to  conceive  why  he  preferred  dedicating  his  \ 

work  to  the  Duke,  when  it  might  have  been  done  \ 

withjuflas  much  propriety  to  the  old  woman  ^ 

who  fells  ballads  and  oranges  under  his  Grace's 

wall;  for  as  he  balances  between  the  nobleman 

and  the  fans  culotte,   there  can  be  no  evident 

moral  reafon  for  preferring  the  nobleman.      As 

to    the  7naterial  advantages,    the    advantages   of 

truckling  commodity,   that's  another  affair,  and  is 

befl  known  to  the  Dodlor  himfelf. 

The  French  Jacobins  have  one  good  rule 
amongft  many  bad  ones,  and  Enghfli  noblemen 
would  not  do  amifs  if  they  were  to  adopt  the 
fame  rule — "  We  fear  our  open  enemies  lefs,  and 
we  hate  them  lefs,'*  fay   the  Jacobins,  "  than  {  nrn 

thofe  ge?isgris  *  who  are  of  no  decided  opinion."    6j  C^    y  '  ^  • 
The  doftor  profeffes  himfelf  to  be  one  of  thofe  ci^(i^  co^crurU  y</vi  Ul^, 
grey  gentry  who  are  ufelefs  to  all  parties,    da.n^^ficynoi^^^^^-^^Sl'-^^ 
gerous  to  all  parties,  and  fcouted  by  all  parties.  ^^"^  ^'"'^^ -"^ ^f^/T^^u 

But  though  the  compliment  paid  to  the  Duke 
in  this  Preface  is  equivocal,  as  applied  to  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  it  is  addreffed,  the  intention  of  the 
addrefler  is  abundantly  evident,  as  it  regards  him* 
felf ;  for  as  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofcd  that  the  Duke 
accepted  of  the  Dedication  without  knowing  the 

*^  Alluding  to  the  colour  grey,  which  is  neither  black  nor 
white. 
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nature  of  the  work,  (though  it  is  very  probable 
he  did)  it  leads  indirectly  to  the  conclufion,  that 
one  of  the  firft  noblemen  of  England  for  rank  . 
and  fortune,  and  for  the  reputation  of  an  honeft 
Ja^(j"n)M-K-  nian,  is  as  undecided  about  the  merits  of  the 
oi, ., /  ii  , .,  /  French  murderers  as  the  man  whom  he  appears 
*^       '  to  protea.     Such  a  manoeuvre  is  not  unworthy 

of  a  real  Jacobin,  and  if  the  Doctor  had  not  ac- 
cufed  hinn'^elf  of  belonging  to  the  grey  /quad,  I 
fliould  have  done  him  the  honour  ot  putting  him 
in  the  clafs  of  frank  Jacobins,  whom,  I  own,  I  do 
not  diflike  fo  much  as  that  non-defcript  fuilant, 
who  conceals  his  want  of  feehng  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  impartiality. 

With  regard  to  myfelf,  I  own  that  I  fnould  be 
afhamed  to  have  it  doubted  on  which  fide  of  the 
queftion  I  am,  when  fpeaking  of  limited  monar- 
chy compared  v/ith  French  republicanifm,  foun- 
ded on  their  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man. 

I  neither  deprecate,  nor  defpife  criticifm  ;  I  ex- 
pe6l  itj  and  I  know  I  am  within  its  reach.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  periodical  publication,* 
which  watches  with  critical  care  to  attack  v/hoever 
prefumes  to  meddle  with  Jacobinifm.    An  attack 

*  The  publication  here  alluded  to,  is  to  be  coiifidercd  as 
one  of  the  periodical  efforts,  niride  by  writers  on  the  fide  of 
French  liberty.  It  feenis  to  have  tluee  objedls  in  view,  to 
bring  down  its  more  candid  rivals,  to  befpattcr  all  who  write 
on  the  fide  of  monarchical  government,  and  to  proteft  pub- 
lications that  come  from  a  certain  quarter.  England  is  tire  . 
onlv  country  in  Europe  where  fame  and  falfehood  are  fold  \ 
cut'  by  the  (heet  at  regular  periods,  and  where  the  oracles,  as 
in  tim.cs  of  old,  conceal  their  perfons,  but  proclaim  aloud 
their  temples. 

upon 
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upon  me  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  courfe  :  only 
let  thofe,  w'lo  fet  about  it,  recollect,  that  the 
French  nation  itfelf  has  begun  to  turn  againfl  Ja- 
cobins, and  treats  them  worfe  now  than  ever  I 
did,  though  I  have  excited  their  criticiim  and  fe- 
vere  reproach  for  faying,  that  peace  could  not 
be  made  with  Jacobins.  Well,  the  French  na- 
tion fays  the  fame  thing  now,  that  I  did  then; 
and  will,  before  long,  fay  what  I  do  now  :  that  the 
abfurd  and  dangerous  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
man  mufl  he  exploded;  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  lafl  exceffes  of  facobins,  it  zuill  be  necejfary  to 
abandon  and d'lf claim  their Jirji principles, 

Junea^h,  1795. 
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PREFACE, 


AS  I  have  frequently  obtruded  myfelf  upon 
the  notice  of  the  public  by  writing  againft 
the  Jacobins  j  as  I  have  been  held  up  by  fome  of 
thofe  perfons,  who,  under  the  prote6lion  of  an 
anonymous  criticifm,  have  attributed  to  me  mo- 
tives which  probably  might  feem  to  them  natural 
ones,  judging  of  others  by  themfelves  j  I  con- 
fider  it  as  a  fort  of  juflice  I  owe  to  thepublicand 
to  myfelf,  to  fhew,  that  when  I  wrote  about  the 
Jacobins,  I  knew  fomething  of  my  fubje£t,  that 
when  I  wrote  againft  them,  I  had  the  reafons 
which  I  alledged,  and  that  I  am  a  greater  advo- 
cate for  liberty  than  thofe  who  call  themfelves  re- 
formers and  patriots.  Though  I  have  a  fove- 
reign  contempt  for  thofe  perfons  who  makefo  free 
with  the  truth  as  to  fay  that  I  am  paid  by  govern- 
ment ;  or,  that  becaufe  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  make  a  proper  peace  with  the  Jaco- 
bins, I  am  a  promoter  of  eternal  war. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  hifliory  of  the  fe6l 
againft  which  I  have  written,  to  Ihew  that  the 
mofl  diforderly  and  cruel  defpotifm  was  exercifed 
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under  the  appearance  of  liberty  and  juflicc ;  that 
far  from  being  an  enemy  to  Hberty,  I  am  its 
friend,  though  I  do  not  chufe  to  join  in  the  ge- 
neral deception  that  has  been  pracliled  with  re- 
gard to  what  has  been  called  French  liberty. 

If  thofe  fupporters  of  the  French  fydem  were 
to  be  attacked  with  the  fame  deciiivc;  tene  of 
voice  that  its  enemies  have  been,  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  called  advocates  of  defpotifm ;  for 
though  they  might  be  impofed  upon  during  the 
firfh  two  years  of  the  revolution,  they  fcarcely  can 
be  fuppofed  not  to  have  opened  their  eyes  fmce. 
The  admirers  of  Bailly,  of  Rabaut,  and  Barnave, 
can  they  be  admirers  of  their  murderers  ?  The 
Brilfotins,  can  they  admire  the  party  of  Robef- 
pierre  ?  and,  (inally,  when  one  flood  of  mur- 
derers followed  another  flood  in  fucceffion,  like 
the  waves  of  the  fea;  and  when  vv'earied  out  with 
their  own  exceifes,  the  party  of  Robefpierre,  and 
the  Jacobin  club  itfelf  has  been  deftroyed  ;  when 
the  whole  of  France  is  filled  with  aftonifnment  and 
drenched  in  blood,  by  the  abominable  fyftem 
againfl  which  I  write,  can  it  yet  have  any  advo- 
cates ?  No,  it  can  have  no  lincere  ones,  and  I 
can  venture  to  fay,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in 
Europe  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter,  v/no 
will  not  confefs  that  it  has  been  a  fyfiem  of  abo- 
minable cruelty  and  defpotifm,  under  the  falfe  ap- 
pearan<:e  of  liberty. 

Thofe  perfons,  then,  who,  in  defiance  of  ex- 
ample, are  dill  the  advocates  of  this  plan  of  go- 
vernment, mufl;  excufe  me  if  I  attribute  to  them 
other   motives   than  a  love    of  liberty ;    I  fliall 
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change  my  opinion  if  any  one  of  them  will  ftand 
up,  and  either  refute  my  arguments,  or  deny  my 
fads  ;  I  chahenge  no  man  through  bravado,  nor 
an  idea  of  poileflmg  any  fuperior  abiUtles,  but  I 
defy  the  whole  fet  of  jacobin  amateurs  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe;  I  truft  only  to  truth  and  juillce  for  vic- 
tory. 

Uniform  in  my  attnchm.ent  to  the  caufe  of  or- 
der and  of  liberty,  1  have  been,  and  I  fliall  always 
remain,  referving  to  myfelf,  however,  the  right 
of  diileriiT^  from  thofe  wno  miftake  the  fhadow 
for  the  reality,  and  the  Uctine  for  ihe  thln<r.  I 
do  not  confidei  virtue  to  coiifift .  in  rhe  fimple 
manners  and  repub]'can  phrales  of  a  BniTot,  and 
I  iiave  told  him  fo  to  his  face :  nor  do  I  conceive  li- 
berty to  coiifift  in  a  fyftcmatic  dlfobedience  of 
law,  and  Invafion  of  property,  which  I  always 
conceived  the  jacobin  fyilem  to  be,  and  fo  I  al- 
wavs  plain] V  exprefied  myfelf  to  jacobins  them- 
felves,  till  all  law  being  overturned,  there  did  not 
remain  even  the  fhadow  of  protedion,  and  w4ien 
open  force  put  an  end  to  argument. 

I  am  an  enemy  to  violent  reforms,  and  of  con- 
fequence  a  friend  to  thofe  fmaller  reforms,  which, 
without  touching  the  main  principles  of  the  con- 
flltutlon,  keep  it  pure ;  and  I  confefs  that  it  is  not 
v/Ithout  confiderable  mortihcation,  that  I  fee  a 
fort  of  llndifFerence  with  refpect  to  fmaller 
abufes,  which  at  lafl  bring  on  a  general  change 
of  things. 

The  following  hillory  is  intended  as  much  to 
Hiew,  that  abufe  of  power  and  difregard  to  pub- 
lic 
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lie  opinion  brings  on  revolutions,  as  to  fhew  the 
danger  that  attends  them  when  they  are  brought 
on.     When  abufes  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
creep  in,  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  legllla- 
ture  to  reform,  but  which  it  will  not   reform, 
then  men  are  naturally  led  to  wifh  for   a  reform 
in  the  legiflature  itfelf.     Had  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  been  willing  to  make  the  reforms  wanted, 
it  would  not  have  been  itfelf  reformed  and  de- 
flroyed.      Had  the  nobihty  and  the  clergy  been 
willing  to  facrifice  to  the  juft  claims  of  their  fel- 
low citizens,  thofe  privileges  which  were  ufelefs 
and  unjuft,  we  fhould  not  now  have  feen  them 
flraying  like  vagabonds  over  the  face  of  a  flrange 
country  feeking  for  bread.     It  is  impofTible  for  a 
leffon  to  be  written  in  more   legible  chara£lers, 
and  it  mull  be  confefTed,  that  till  the  Parliament 
of  England  fliev/s  a  difpofition  to  crufli  the  abufes 
which  exift  and  augment  in  many  departments 
of  the  flate,  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  cry  out  for 
reform  will   never   be    effeftually    ftopt.     Such 
would  be  the  way  effectually  to  crufli  Jacobinifm, 
as  it  would  have  been    the  way  to   prevent  its 
ever  exifting ;  and  until  it  is  put  in  practice,  Ja- 
cobinifm never  will  effeftually  be  crufhed.     It  al- 
fumes  many  forms,  and  is  fo  well   adapted  for 
deceiving,  that  reafon  Vi^ill  never  completely  get 
the  better ;  men  will  prefer  a  fyftem  that  offers 
change    to   one,   that    prefetves    abufes,  which, 
though  known,   are  not  attempted  to   be  remx- 
died,  for  when  men  are  dii'contented,  reafon  has 
not  its  full  effeft. 

Men  fliould  learn  to  know,  that  if  a  difregard 
to  cxDerience  and  to  what  has  hitherto  exiiled  is 
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a  dangerous  thing,  a  too  bigoted  regard  for  pre- 
cedent is  dangerous  alfo ;  although  the  fyftem  of 
deftroying  all  the  old  laws  to  eftablifh  an  entirely 
new  code  is  dangerous  to  the  grcatefl:  degree,  it 
is  by  no  means  well,  to  piece  and  patch  eternally 
at  old  laws,  and  to  render  juflice  fo  expenfive, 
and  the  law  fo  unintelligible,  that  men  can  never 
expeft  to  obtain  their  right,  except  in  matters  of 
great  importance. 

There  are  but  two  voices  In  the  kingdom  on 
this  head,  and  the  one  is  that  of  the  whole  nation, 
lawyers  excepted ;  the  other  is  the  voice  of  the 
lawyers  themfelves  only.  Let  our  judges  vindi- 
cate themfelves,  and  root  abufe  up,  fo  that  the 
peaceable  citizen  may  enjoy  tranquillity  ;  it  is  not 
by  fhewdng  a  juft  indignation  at  the  praftices  of  a 
vile  attorney  now  and  then,  whofe  imprudence, 
rather  than  his  villainy,  draws  down  punilh- 
ment,  but  it  is  by  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to 
commit  fuch  abufes ;  it  is  the  caufe  that  fliould 
be  attended  to  rather  than  the  effeft.  Our  law 
lords  will  be  liftened  to  when  they  apply  to 
parhament,  and  lurely  the  people  will  be  reheved 
from  a  great  burthen. 

If  there  are  abufes  in  the  church,  let  the  cler- 
gy themfelves  fet  the  example  of  a  reformation, 
and  then  they  will  avoid  thofe  terrible  confe- 
quences  which  are  but  too  certain  to  arriv^ 
when  force  is  refulted  to. 

A  revolution  Is  fomething  like  a  battle,  when 
it  begins,  a  general  defire  of  conquering  the 
enemy  is  the  only  feeling,  but  in  the  courfe  of 
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the  adllon,  man  comes  to  be  oppofed  to  man, 
and  perfonal  danger  makes  ferocity  too  often 
lake  place  of  what  at  the  beginning  was  only  the 
love  of  one's  country.  Following  the  compari- 
fcn  ftill  farther,  pillage  and  plunder  fucceed  to 
victory,  and  individual  motives  overtop  the  feel- 
ing of  general  interefl. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  confidered  by  fome,  as  ma- 
king rather  an  apology  for  the  infamies  witli 
which  the  hiftory  of  the  revolution  is  filled,  to 
fay  that  they  are  natural  to  revolutions ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  meant  as  fuch,  neither  can  it  be  fair- 
ly fo  conflrued.  It  is  a  melancholy  faO:,  that  in 
every  great  and  wealthy  nation  there  are  num- 
bers of  men  capable  of  the  vvorll:  of  crimes  ;  and 
a  revolution,  by  letting  ioofe  the  bonds  which 
held  fociety  together,  gives  the  weight  and  im- 
portance to  the  criminal  and  bold,  which 
in  other  times  are  acquired  by  an  attention 
to  the  duties  of  the  peaceable  citizen.  To  fay, 
then,  that  horrors  and  villainies  are  natural  to 
revolutions,  is  no  more  an  apology  for  the  per- 
petrations of  the  crimes,  than  to  fay,  that  where 
there  is  no  law  nor  police  in  a  country,  there 
will  be  robbery  and  matrder,  would  be  maldng 
an  apology  for  robbers  and  murderers. 

That  human  nature  furniflies  men  v.ho  will 
commit  crimes  during  a  revolution,  u  not  fo  ex- 
traordinary as  that  their  exceifes  fhould  be  de- 
fended by  men  in  other  countries,  who  are  fo 
feelingly  alive  to  the  fmallefl  appearance  of  op- 
preffion  that  may  take  place  in  their  own  go- 
vernment. 

The 
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The  cafe  is  not  one  that  requires  any  nicety  of 
reafoning.  Suppofe  that  two  or  three  perfons 
have  been  banifhed  from  this  country  for  prac- 
tices that  were  unfavourable  to  government,  and 
let  it  even  be  granted,  that  their  punifliment  was 
too  fevere,  yet  it  is  not  the  men  who  have  feen 
with  indiiFerence  above  900  perfons  put  to  death 
in  one  month  in  Paris,  where  fifty  at  a  time 
crowded  in  one  accufation,  and  who  did  not 
know  each  other;  perfons  under  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  and  above  that  of  eighty,  mounted  this  fame 
fcafFcld,  enveloped  promifcuoufly  in  the  fame 
judgment. 

A  government  that  committed  fuch  crimes  Is 
the  objed  of  the  admiration  of  certain  men ;  the 
fame  government  which  punifhed  with  an  unjufl 
feverity,  was  guilty  of  permitting  the  horrible 
cruelties  at  Nantes,  at  Lyons,  and  over  the 
whole  country  ;  cruelties  for  which  there  did  not 
exift  any  name,  in  any  language,  until  their  per- 
petrators invented,  by  way  of  ironical  pleafantry, 
names  which  will  eternize  their  infamy,*  and 
aflonifh  poilerity. 

I  fay  that  it  Is  more  extraordinary,  that  there 
are  men  to  vindicate  the  fyflem  which  has  led  to 
fuch  crimes,  -than  that  men  were  found  capable 
of  committing  them  ;  but  it  is  flill  more  ftranp-e, 
that  they  fhould  be  the  fame  men  who  are  fg 
tremblingly  alive  to  whatever  may  appear  to  be 
rigour  in  the  government  of  this  country.  ■ 

*  Noyades,  Baignades,  Deportation,  Vertical  Deportation, 
Republican  Marriage,  &c. 
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.  Such  men  will  fay,  that  the  exceffcs  of  Carrier, 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  the  maffacres 
of  the  month  of  September,  were  not  the  ads  of 
government.  I  firll  begin  with  maintaining,  and 
(hall  prove  it  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  that 
they  were  juft  as  much  the  a£ls  of  the  govern- 
ment as  any  other  afts  fince  the  i  oth  of  Auguft ; 
but  even  if  they  were  not,  is  it  not  the  buhnei's 
of  government  to  proteft  men  from  fuch  things? 
or  does  it  deferve  the  name  of  government,  which 
does  not  afford  protedion  againil  fuch  injuflice? 

In  following  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Jacobins, 
we  find  them  changing  fhape  every  time  there 
is    any  occafion ;  when  it  is  their  view  to    be 
cruel  and  ferocious,  they  talk  of  juflice  and  the 
general  good,  of  the  fword  of  the  law  falling 
upon  the  heads  of  the  guilty.      When  it  is  not 
their  immediate  aim  to  feek  viftims,  they  fpeak 
of  patriotifm    opprefled,    and   errors    com?nitted 
through  an  excefs  of  virtue  ajid  zeal,  and  not  from 
bad  intention.     Thus  Hebert,  and  Danton,  and 
BrifTot,  changed  their  language,  when  from  op- 
preffors  they  thought  they  were  opprefled:  and 
thus  TaUen,  that  commanded  maflacres  at  Bour- 
deaux,  and  of  September  at  Paris ;  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  the  moft  cruel  of  all  men,  at  Lyons;  and 
Barrere,  who  had  alternately  been  fubfervient  to 
all  the  fadions,  fpoke  of  the  tyranny  of  Robef- 
pierre.     They  were  right  in  that,  but  they  were 
wrong  when  they  pretended  to  exempt  themfelves 
from  having  participated  in  thofe  tyrannies ;  and 
if  there  is  now  a  more  moderate  fyftem,  it  is  only 
becaufe  it  is  their  intereft  that  it  Ihould  be  fo. 
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When  men  differ  in  opinion,  fa£ts  muft  be  re- 
forted  to,  and  it  is  with  this  view  that  I  appeal  to 
fafts,  to  prove  that  the  firft  principles  of  the  re- 
volution have  led  to  a  horrible  fyftem  of  def- 
potili.i  under  the  appearance  of  liberty,  and  that 
thofe  who  are  friends  to  the  revolution,  to  what- 
ever epoch  of  its  exidence  they  attach  their  admi- 
ration, are  either  ignorant  of  the  fubjed:,  or  they 
are  themfelves  lovers  of  anarchy  and  defpotifm. 

It  Is  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  horrors  of  the  revolution  diminiflies  the 
impreflion  which  they  make  on  men's  minds. 
The  execution  of  the  Marquis  de  Favras  made 
more  impreffion  upon  the  people  at  the  time, 
than  when  in  later  times  i'eventy  viftims  mounted 
the  fcaffold  in  one  fmgle  day ;  and  when  the  an- 
cient magiftrates  known  and  revered  for  their 
exemplary  lives,  v\^ere  executed  by  twenty-four 
at  a  time. 

In  other  nations  the  impreffion  is  likewife  di- 
minifhed,  for  as  horror  is  always  accompanied 
with  aftonifhment,  and  aflonifhment  with  no- 
velty, it  follows,  that  not  only  the  horror  is 
greatly  diminiflied  as  novelty  wears  off,  but  th§ 
fyftem  of  France,  fmce  the  fall  of  Robefpierre,  is 
called  a  mild  and  moderate  one  :  three  years  ago 
it  would  have  been  accounted  terrible.  Such  is 
the  effeft  of  habit  on  the  minds  and  feelings  [of 
mankind  I 

In  proportion  as  men  feel  lefs  abhorrence  for 
the  crimes  of  the  revolution,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  neceffary  to  expofe  them  in  their  full 
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extent ;  and  to  fhew,  that  under  the  outward 
appearances  of  patriotifm  and  virtue,  men  may 
be  led  to  participate  in  every  fort  of  crime,  and 
lay  a  foundation  for  a  feries  of  horrors,  to  which 
they  can  fix  no  bounds  nor  termination.  '  : 

Diforder  mull:  naturally  be  prolonged  greatly 
by  that  corruption  of  manners  which  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  it,  and  no  term  can  be  looked  for  but 
that  v/hich  fatigue  and  deprellion  of  every  kind 
will  at  kill  bring  on,  when  fome  tyrant  or  other 
will  feat  himfelf  in  the  throne,  and  the  govern- 
ment  of  one  will  be  preferred  to  that  of  many.  It 
is  not  when  a  country  is  fatigued  out  with  every 
fort  of  vexation  and  exertion,  that  men  are  ca- 
pable of  fettling  a  free  government,  for  which 
many  things  arc  abfolutely  neceifary,  that  can- 
not be  found  in  a  nation  at  the  end  of  a  violent 
flate  of  agitation.  The  fullen  repofe  enjoyed  un- 
der an  arbitrary  monarchy  is  the  only  thing  that 
is  practicable  after  anarchy  has  worn  out  and  de- 
graded a  people.  The  reign  of  Robefpierre 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  firil  moments 
of  the  revolution  ;  but  R.obefpierre  came  too  foon 
to  reign  long  as  a  fmgle  deipot,  fome  more  for- 
tunate tyrant  will  iiil  his  place  on  a  future  day, 
under  whofe  yoke  all  parties  will  indifcriminately 
fall :  it  vAll  then  become  the  interefl  and  the 
wifh  of  that  defpot  to  enjoy  fome  tranquillity 
himfelf,  and  let  his  people  enjoy  fome  repofe. 
By  this  means  a  new  fyllcm  of  order  will  in  time 
arife,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  nation,  if  in  fe- 
yeral  ages  after  they  arrive  at  fomething  like  liberty 
and  happinefso 

In 
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In  the  following  hillory  I  have  pafled  over,  in 
a  very  flight  manner,  feme  of  the  moft  ftriking 
moments  of  the  French  revolution,  becaufe  my 
only  view  has  been  to  fliew  the  refults  and  confe- 
quences  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  re- 
volutionifls.  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that 
the  foundation  of  all  the  evils  is  to  be  found  in 
the  principle  of  perpetual  iniurreftions,  and  the 
affiliations  of  clubs,  which  fupported  each  other  ; 
for  without  the  clubs  infurredions  would  not 
have  been  fo  pradicable,  and  without  infurrec- 
tion  the  clubs  would  have  foon  been  deflroyed. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  of  all  the  boafted 
rights  of  man,  that  of  infurredion  (which,  al- 
lowing even  that  it  were  a  right,  is  a  very  un- 
pleafant  and  inconvenient  one)  is  the  only  one 
w^hich  the  revolution  feems  to  have  fully  efta- 
blilhed  ;  for  all  the  other  rights  have  been  moft 
fliamefully  trampled  upon  and  abufed. 

The  revolution  is  not  now  half  fo  interefting 
as  in  its  firft  moments,  becaufe,  though  it  is  very 
curious  and  ufeful  to  know,  how  defigning  and 
wicked  men  brought  it  on,  there  is  nothing  very 
curious  nor  ufeful  in  obferving  thofe  perpetual 
executions,  plots,  and  confpiracies,  v/hich  rife 
out  of  a  ftate  of  depravity  and  confufion  of  inte-f 
refts»  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  its 
late  depended  upon  the  ccnducl  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, and  an  accident  m.ight  have  perhaps  put 
an  end  to  the  reign  of  anarchy,  becaufe  diforder 
v/as  not  become  the  natural  ftate  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants ;  but  now  the  fall  of  a  leader 
and  of  a  whole  party  only  makes  room  for  rr^ore 
leaders  and  more  parties, 

X 

There 
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There  ar-^  in  the  interior  of  France  at  nrefent 
above  a  miiiion  of  its  iahabitants  who  may  be 
called  brigands,  or  free-booters,  and  '.vho  cannot 
live  but  by  diforder.  Should  peace  be  made, 
a  million  more  will  return  from  the  armies,  who 
will  then  be  in  the  fame  fituadon.  So  that  we 
may  fafely  fay,  that  one  half  the  male  inhabi- 
tants cf  France,  who  are  of  age,  are  and  jwill  be 
interefted  in  maintaining  the  reign  of  diforder  j 
the  probability  of  its  continuance  can,  therefore, 
not  be  very  doubtful. 

I  therefore,  avowing  my  attachment  to  order 
and  to  liberty,  fuch  as  we  enjoy  here  in  England, 
am  an  enemy  to  Jacobinifm,  and  the  revolution 
in  all  itsjiages,  as  being  equally  oppolite  to  juftice 
and  real  liberty;  and  it  is  to  facts  that  I  appeal 
to  prove,  that  no    portion  of  mankind  has 

EVER  BEEN  LESS  FREE  NOR  LESS  UPON  AN 
EC^ALITY  THAN  UNDER  THE  MUCH-VAUNTED 
FORM  OF  A  REPtFBLIC. 
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CHAP.     I. 

General  c'u'cwn/iances  that  fanjoured  the  propaga>* 
tion  of  the  jacobin  fyjl em. — Decline  of  the  feU' 
dal  fyfienu — -Changes  in  the  ftate  of  fociety  in 
Europe. — Nobles  hated  in  the  towns. — Caufcs 
why  the  clergy  became  obnoxious  alfo. — Reafons 
for  difcontcnts  againjl  the  government  itfelf. — > 
Novelty  a7id  innovation  arife  naturally  from 
difcontent  with  the  Jlate  of  things. 

No  feci  ever  arofe  fo  fuddenly,  or  carried  Its 
principles  into  practice  with  fo  much  violence, 
rapidity,  and  fuccefs,  as  that  of  the  Jacobins :  in 
iefs  than  four  years  from  its  firfl  rearing  its  head, 
this  feet  has  overturned  the  tirft  monarchy  in 
Europe  for  extent,  population,  and  riches  ;  has 
made  a  complete  revolution  in  property,  both 
moveable  and  immoveable  ;  overturned  the  reh- 
gion  and  lavvs,  and  elTecxed  a  total  change  in  the 
manners  of  the  people  ;  fo  that  the  nation,  which 
for  its  politenefs  and  urbanity  ufed  to  ferve  as  a 
model  for  others  to  copy  from,  is  become  an  ob- 

A  jeci 
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jeft  of  fear  and  horror,  having  turned  favage  and 
cruel,  and  trampled  under  foot  v.'hatevcr  has  been 
refpeded  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

That  confufion  and  diforder  are  cafily  brought 
about,  is  well  known  ;  that  it  is  r.mch  eaner  to 
deftroy  than  to  create,  v/as  never  doubted  ;  but 
even  deftruclion  and  ruin  could  not  have  been  fo 
completely  accomplifiied  in  fo  fnort  a  time,  had 
not  the  (late  of  fociety,  and  the  nature  of  things, 
been  fovourable  to  that  ruin  and  deltruction. 
When  the  hurricane  comes,  thofe  trees  which 
are  mofl  expofed  by  their  fituation,  or  rotten  in 
themfelves,  fall  firll,  and  fall  with  violence  ;  and 
fo  it  was  with  France  :  for  had  not  the  nature  of 
things  in  general,  and  many  particular  circum- 
ftances  favoured  the  Jacobinical  efforts,  violent 
as  they  were,  their  fuccefs  could  not  have  been 
fo  rapid. 

Every  religious  fed,  and  every  political  fyftem, 
had  extended  by  degrees,  and  required  ages  and 
centuries  to  produce  great  etfccls,  or  extend 
widely,  till  in  1789  the  Jacobins  began  their  ef- 
forts ;  their  leaders  did  not  exceed  a  dozen  in 
number,  and  in  lefs  than  four  months  the  foun- 
dations of  a  powerful  monarchy,  eftabliflied 
during  more  than  a  thoufand  years,  were  under- 
mined, and  both  the  religious  and  political 
creed  changed  thr(Dughout  the  kingdom.  The 
church  of  Rome,  too,  hitherto  always  encroach- 
ing on  thofe  who  profeffed  its  faith,  faw  its  autho- 
rity denied,  and  iis  profcfiions  invaded,  v/hiHt 
what  remained  of  the  feudal  fyftem  was  nearly 
done  away.  Want  of  time,  and  not  want  of 
power,    alone   prevented   this  work  of  invafion 

and 
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and  deftruftion  from,  even  then,  being  coni- 
plele  ;  what  has  follov/ed  fmce  has  not  been  lefs 
aflonifliing,  and  if  the  rage  for  dellruclion 
feems  abated,  it  is  only  for  want  of  materials 
to  dellroy. 

To  follow  the  rapid  and  wonderful  courfe  of 
thefe  events,  will  be  lefs  our  bufniefs,  than  to 
examine  into,  and  fearch  out,  thofe  extraordinary 
exertions,  both  open  and  concealed,  which  have 
been  the  caufes  of  a  revolution  fo  unexampled  in 
the  hiilory  of  mankind. 

They  mud  be  ignorant  indeed,  of  the  pro- 
portion which  exifls  between  human  force  and 
natural  caufes,  who  imagine  that  either  the  ge- 
nius or  efforts  of  men  could  have  produced  fuch 
a  change,  had  not  the  nature  of  things  been  fa- 
vourable to  it.  To  ule  a  familiar,  but  an  apt  ex- 
preffion,  thofe  revolutionills  failed  with  the  wind 
and  tide  in  their  favour.  Before,  therefore,  we 
begin  to  follow  the  Jacobin  fyllem,  fmce  it  be- 
came vifible  and  active,  and  began  to  predo- 
minate, we  muff  fearch  for  thofe  general  and  par- 
ticular circumftances  which  preceded  it,  and 
were  fo  much  in  its  favour. 

Our  firfi:  objeft  fhall  be  to  trace  out  the  general 
caufes,  fome  oi  which  we  Ihall  find  not  to  be  of  a 
very  recent  origin.  The  particular  circumftances 
exiiiing  in  France  at  the  time  when  this  great  re- 
volution commenced,  will  come  naturally  next  in 
order  :  we  fnall  then  have  the  canvas  upon  which 
the  Jacobins  fet  to  work  with  fuch  advantage. 

When 
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XVhen  the  Incurfions  of  the  Hwage  nations  from 
the  north  had  deilro^^ecithe  Roman  government  in 
the  weft,  the  invaders  wanted  both  the  means  and 
the  inclination  to  eftablifh  another  in  its  place. 
To  be  pofielfed  of  a  richer  foil,  and  enjoy  a  better 
climate  than  their  own,  Vv^as  the  hrft  aim  of  the 
barbarians ;  which,  v^'hen  by  force  of  arms  they 
had  wrefted  from  the  former  mailers  of  the  world, 
tbey  endeavoured  to  preferve,  by  extinguilliing 
thofe  arts  and  habits,  which  had,  as  they  ima- 
gined, rendered  the  Romans  efi^eminate  and 
weak.  It  required  but  a  imall  eflbrt  in  favaaes 
to  remain  in  a  favage  fiate ;  and  thus  the  unpo- 
liflied  conquerors,  mixed  with  the  polifhed  con- 
quered, foon  became  a  race  of  ignorant  and  un- 
principled opprellors  and  opprefled. 

The  natural  freedom  of  men  v/ho  roamed  about 
for  exiftence,  and  who  had  by  their  bravery  got 
pofTcinon  of  thofe  countries,  v/hich  had  formed 
l3ut  one  (late  under  the  Roman  government,  did 
not  adm.it  of  any  regular  or  fixed  obedience  in 
times  of  peace  to  their  chiefs,  whom  in  war  they 
had  without  murmuring  followed  and  obeyed.  Dif- 
order  and  pillage  amongft  themfelves  were  the 
natural  fruits  of  this  ftate  of  things,  and  protec  ■ 
tion,  not  againfl  a  diftant  and  powerful  foe,  but 
againll  their  neighbours,  became  abfolutelv  ne- 
ceiTary.  Europe  then  becanie  peopled  Vvith  na- 
tions, perpetually  employed  in  attacking  the  pro- 
perty of  their  neighbours,  or  defending  their  own ; 
and  from  this  ilate  of  Lhini"-s  arofe,  bv  a  nrosfref- 
fion  very  eafily  to  be  conceived,  a  fort  of  lyitem, 
by  vv-hich  the  lov.'er  clafles  were  fubfervient  to'the 
lords  or  barons,  in  a  manner  very  diftrraceful  to 

human  nature,  and  which  muft  have  been  very 
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terrible  to  thofe  who  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  it. 
This  which  has  been  called  the  feudal  fyftem,  ex- 
tended all  over  Europe,  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
nearly  thefe  fmall  governments  (for  fuch  they 
may  not  improperly  be  called)  refembled  each 
other,  even  in  the  mofl  diflant  parlo.  In  the 
fouth  of  France  and  the  north  of  Scotland  the 
rights  of  the  proud  baron  were  nearly  the  fame. 

The  feudal  fyftem  which  was  fo  univcrfdly 
eftablifl^ied,  and  fo  completely  put  in  force,  was 
w  ell  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  mankind  at  the  time. 
It  was  natural  that  lan<ls  taken  from  their  ancient 
proprietors  by  the  fword,  fhould  be  preferved  by 
it ;  as  the  fear  of  the  old  inhabitants  reduced  to 
llavery,  but  not  exterminated,  obliged  the  man 
who  poffeiTed  the  lands,  and  thofe  who  lived 
upon  and  cultivated  them,  to  make  one  common 
cauib  in  their  defence.  Thus  the  original  tyc 
between  the  landlord  and  the  vafial  was  founded 
not  only  on  mutual  intereft  and  advantage,  but 
on  abfolute  neceffity.  It  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  if  in  times  of  grofs  ignorance,  and  when 
there  were  neither  arts  nor  commerce,  the  vaffals 
became  totallv  fabmifiive  to  thofe  mafters,  to 
w^hofe  prote*!:l;ion  they  looked  up  for  fafety,  and 
upon  whofe  bounty  they  depended  for  bread. 
This  double  claim  made  it  extremely  eafy  for  the 
lords  of  lands  to  increafe  what  they  termed  their 
rights ;  fo  that  befides  flaves,  who  w"ere  com- 
pletely the  property  of  their  mafter,  free-men,  as 
they  were  called,  became  at  lali  little  better  than 
flaves.  In  another  place,  when  it  wdll  become 
our  talk  lo  relate  tlie  horror  and  afLonifhrnenL 
which  an  enumeration  of  thofe  rights  occafioned, 
vve  fliall  meiidon  feme  of  them  j  at  prefent,  it  is 

fufilcienfe 
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fufficlent  to  fay,  that  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  of  judging  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cafes,  lay- 
in  the  ignorant  barons,  whole  knowledge  was 
confined  to  the  art  of  war  and  plunder,  and  who 
placed  their  honour  upon  objeds  very  different 
from  that  of  adminiflering  impartial  juftice : 
men  who  even  defpifed  the  knowledge  neceffary 
to  render  them  capable  of  judging  between  their 
dependents,  and  who,  though  not  ignorant  of 
their  own  privileges,  paid  very  little  attention  to 
the  rights  of  others. 

The  feudal  fyilem,  like  many  others,  as  it  ap- 
proached towards  perfection  (not  perfedlion  in 
^oodnefs)  in  itfelf,*  brought  along  with  it  the 
caufe  of  its  decline  ;  Ibr,  being  fully  eftablifhed, 
and  having  procured  men  fome  degree  of  fecurity 
and  repofe,  their  condition  ameliorated  by  de- 
grees, they  then  became  more  wealthy,  and  the 
chiefs  found  it  their  intereil  to  attach  their  fol- 
lowers to  them  by  affection,  rather  than  to  trufi 
to  force  alone ;  fo  that,  towards  the  eleventh 
century,  when  the  crufades  engaged  almofl  all 
the  barons  in  Chriflendom,  in  an  enterprife  which 
coft  them  vafl  fums  of  money,  and  did  not  very 
immediately  touch  the  intereff  of  their  vaffals,  as 
the  petty  wars  between  neighbours  always  had 
done,  the  lords  became  fcill  more  dependent  upon 
the  vaifal  both  for  money  and  perfonal  aili fiance. 
Thus  did  the  ftate  of  mxcn  become  better  by  de- 
grees; but  from  the  feudal  fyftem,  when  in  its  full 
force,  to  any  thing  like  liberty,  the  road  is  too  long 

*  A  fyftem  may  be  very  psrfeA  in  itfelf  if  all  the  parts 
anfwer  each  other,  although  the  whole  may  be  iouuued  in 
grofs  error  and  imperfedlion. 

for 
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for  tl^at  fmall  progrefs  to  have  been  very  ptr- 
cc-ptible. 

During  the  fame  period,  commerce  and  the 
popuhition  of  towns  had  operated  Hkewife  in 
diminifhing  the  rigour  of  feudal  chiefs ;  but,  in 
proportion  as  the  proprietor  felt  his  power  dif- 
puted  and  curtailed,  he  employed  himfelf  in  at- 
taching his  vaffals  or  retainers  to  his  perfon.  The 
meansof  doing  this,  very  fortunately  for  the  chiefs, 
increafed  as  it  became  more  neceffary;  for,  as  riches 
and  civilization  advanced,  the  barons  reaping  the 
fir  ft  fruits  of  both,  had  the  means  of  increafmg  the 
attachments  of  their  adherents  both  by  gifts,  and 
by  exciting  admiration  and  efteem.  Men,  as 
they  become  polifhed,  attach  themfelves  more 
eafily  from  favours  received  ;  and  it  mud  not  be 
forgotten  that,  during  all  this  time,  as  the  admi- 
niflration  of  juflice  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
barons,  and  as  wars  amongfh  neighbours,  though 
diminifhed  both  in  their  violence  and  frequency, 
were  not  at  an  end,  the  protedion  of  the  chief 
was  by  no  means  become  ufelefs,  although  con- 
fiderably  diminifhed. 

Thus,  then,  till  towards  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  feudal  fyflem  was  fupported  by  the  mutual 
interefl  and  the  mutual  inchnation  of  the  lord 
and  the  vaffals ;  and,  therefore,  its  evils  and 
enormities,  though  felt,  were  fubmitted  to  with- 
out much  murmering  ;  and  though  by  this  time 
the  different  kings  of  Europe  had  eltabliflied  their 
power  on  a  pretty  fohd  balls,  yet,  as  the  prince 
depended  upon  his  barons  for  fupport  in  war,  he 
took  care,  while  he  endeavoured  to  weaken  their 
priviliges  with  refpect   to  himfelf,  not  to  touch 

too 
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too  feverely  upon  their  power  with  the  vaiial;-^, 
otherwise  he  might  in  the  end  have  tlellroyed 
himfelf. 

^a  J    ^.^^t    /!/-       It  was    not,  then,  till   Charles  the   Eighth  o£ 
5^^^*  *  .    -•   J^-^  ^xancQ  eftabUnied  a  fending  army,  the  firft  in 
Ji^L-JL^  -"^^"^n-         modern  Europe,  that  the  barons  felt  their  im- 
-^  portance  with  their  prince  and  with  their  vaflak 

equally  diminijlied.  Soldiers  regularly  difci- 
plined,  and  conftantly  paid,  were  far  fuperior  to 
labourers  taken  from  their  ufual  occupations. 
This  inferiority  was  foon  felt,  and  foon  followed 
by  great  effeds  ;  the  fovereign  foon  fet  in  earneil 
about  humbling  the  haughty  lords,  on  whom  he 
no  longer  totally  depended,  and  whom  individu-* 
ally  he  was  now  able  to  reduce  to  obedience. 
Occafions  were  found  where  the  opprelTed  valTal 
appealed  to  his  fovereign,  and  many  exertions  of 
power  were  found  to  have  originated  in  fuperior 
ilrength,  and  neither  in  natural  right,  in  mutual 
agreement,  nor  in  mutual  intereft. 

The  manners  of  the  times  ftill,  however,  fa- 
voured feudal  authority  to  a  great  degree.  The 
proprietors  of  lands  lived  upon  their  eftates,  and. 
continued  to  have  many  dependents  from  affec- 
tion or  from  fear.     The  monev  arinno-  from  the 

J  O 

rents  of  land  was  fpent  amongll  thole  who  culti- 
vated them,  and  even  a  confiderable  portion  in 
entertaining  them  ;  fo  that  there  feemed  to  be  a 
very  intimate  connexion,  both  in  intereft  and 
good  fervices,  between  the  proprietor  and  thofe 
who  lived  on  his  eftate.  This  was,  perhaps,  in 
the  progrelfion  of  things  one  of  the  moft  happy 
periods  ;  it  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  golden  age, 
nor  was  it  a  refined  one,  but  it  was  an  liofpitable 

one. 
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t)ne.  That  ferocity  of  manners  which  makes 
hatred  and  fear  predominate  in  the  human  breaft, 
Iiad  difappearcd  ;  men  began  to  have  many  of  the 
conveniences  and  fome  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  that  focial  feeling  of  man  to  man,  which  is 
one  of  the  moft  agreeable  of  which  our  nature  is 
capable,  was  felt  without  alloy ;  a  feeling  which 
in  our  prefent  ilate  of  falfe  refinement,  and  luxu- 
rious mifery,  we  feldoin  have.  Let  us  dwell  a 
moment  on  that  happy  period  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  human  race,  when  half  the  people  of  a  coun- 
ty aflembled  with  their  lord  to  enjoy  the  ban- 
quet, or  fliare  the  fports  of  the  field  ;  when  mu- 
tual affedion  and  mutual  utility  encouraged 
bounty,  and  fweetened  obedience  ;  when  neither 
a  difference  of  manners,  nor  of  interefts,  fepa- 
rated  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  fo  widely,  as  to 
deilroy  thofe  enjoyments  which  both  could  par- 
take of,  and  enjoy  together. 

This  was  a  happy,  but  from  Its  nature  not  a 
tlurable  ftate  of  things.  The  landlord,  as  he  loft 
his  own  importance,  became  himfelf  the  vaffal  of 
his  l^ng,  and  followed  the  court,  from  which  he, 
In  his^turn,  fought  favour,  or  implored  protec- 
tion ;  fo  that  by  degrees,  neither  his  revenues, 
•which  were  fpent  in  following  the  court,  nor  the 
perfonal  accomplifhments,  nor  the  protection  of 
the  lord,  ferved  to  attach  his  tenants  to  his  fortune 
or  his  perfon.  The  connection  became  then  mere- 
ly a  mercenary  one,  and  the  proprietor  of  ihe 
grounds  was  httle  known  but  by  the  harfh  and 
hard  exactions  of  his  fteward,*  or  by  his  arbi- 
trary 

*   In  France  the  bailH,  who  very  abfurdly  had  the  power 
of  adminifterinor  iviftice  in  inferior  cafes,  in  hig  mailer's  r.b- 
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trary  and  domineering  condua,  and  when  as  i/ 
by  accident  the  mailer  paid  a  vifit  to  the  fellive 
hall  of  his  ancellors,  it  was  but  a  difgufting  ex- 
hibition of  luxury,  pride,  and  efleniinacy,  which 
only  ferved  in  general  to  augment  the  difcontent 
and  humiliate  the  feelings  of  his  tenants.  This 
lafh  change  may  be  dated  from  the  time  that 
rJ niUM  1^^  Louis  XIV.   came  to  the  throne  ;  and  it  is  from 

that  time,  that  whatever  was  abfurd  or  unjufl  in 
the  feudal  laws  was  called  to  mind,  and  the  rights 
of  the  lord  (les  droits  dufeigneur)  were  held  up 
as  an  object  of  hatred  and  ridicule. 

Happily  for  England,  this  pifture  applies  to  It 
but  very  imperfectly  for  many  reafons,  of  which 
the  firfi  certainly  is,  that  our  conftitution  having 
reduced  every  fubjecr  to  the  fame  level  as  a  man, 
what  was  abfurd  or  unjult  in  the  feudal  laws  has 
been  done  away ;  neither  is  Englifli  hofpitality 
in  the  country  yet  at  an  end.  Our  rich  proprie- 
tors receive  a  better  education  than  they  did  in 
France,  and  comprehend  much  better  the  mutual 
obligations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  The  lize  of 
England  too,  and  the  fuperior  conveniency  of 
travelHng,  is  in  our  favour  ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
year  is  always  fpent  in  the  country ;  whereas  in 
France,  many  nobles  never  vifited  their  diftant 
eftates  at  all ;  and  as  from  our  court  there  is  lefs 
to  hope  and  much  Icfs  to  fear ^  it  is  not  neceffary 
even  for  the  courtiers  to  be  always  there.  Let  us 
rejoice  that  this  is  fo,  and  join  in  wiiliing  that  it 
may  continue ;  y^/r,  the  pcrfonahveight  and  influence 


fence  ;    dunn-x   the  lail  centurv  thev  were  in  many  cafes  al- 
wavs  abfciit.     The  baillicj  were  a  great  curfe. 
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if  men  of  property  on  their  cfiates  is  one  of  the  clofc/},  ^'^-^^^^'^  Othft^v-u 
and  certainly  one  of  the  mofl  pkafant  bonds  by  which 
order  and  fiibordincition  infociety  are  upheld. 

Although  the  feudal  lords  in  France  had  thus 
loft  every  kind  of  real  importance  with  their 
tenants ;  by  a  fort  of  folly  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for,  they  had  preferved  the  abfurd 
power  which  they  pollefied  in  former  times, 
although  the  exercife  of  it  was  generally  in  a 
great  meafure  laid  afide  :  this  ferved  to  humi- 
liate and  difpleafe  one  part  of  the  human  race, 
while  it  was  no  fervice  to  the  other,  and  only  oc- 
cafionally  gave  rife  to  individual  acls  of  opprefTion 
and  infuit. 

During  the  former  order  of  things,  that  is,  till 
the  revolution,  all  murmurs  or  difcontents  about 
feudal  rights  were  ftifled,  but  we  fhall  foon  fee 
with  what  dangerous  confequences  it  was  at- 
tended ;  for  fome  of  the  feudal  laws  and  cuiloms 
were  as  good  and  wife  as  others  were  bad ;  the 
fame  fate,  however,  as  in  moft  cafes  of  innova- 
tion, av/aited  both  :  all  were  deilroyed,  and 
what  is  worfe,  the  legal  invafion  of  property 
began,  and  a  door  opened  for  mofl  of  thofe  in- 
vasions which  we  are  to  fee  the  hiftory  of  in  the 
prefent  work.  The  worft  of  feudal  rights  border 
upon  ravifhment,  robbery,  and  murder ;  and 
there  are  others  as  facred,  as  fair,  and  as  much 
founded  in  wifdom,  as  any  other  of  the  laws  re- 
fpefting  hereditary  property  :  how  dangerous 
was  it  then  to  comprife  under  one  name,  rights 
of  fo  difterent  a  nature,  v>'hich  endangered  the 
poffeffion  of  all  property,  and  put  in   queffion 

the 
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the  equality  of  man  ;  a  queflioji  fo  dangerous, 
if  improperly  handled  and  if  ill  underftood  ! 

Let  rich  men  and  law-givers  learn  from  this, 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  make  good  laws,  that 
ufelefs  or  improper  ones  Jhould  be  repealed  ;  it  is 
not  enough  that  they  condefcend  not  to  put  what 
is  ufelefs  or  unjufl:  in  force ;  they  ought  to  re- 
nounce the  power  of  doing  it,  and  the  good  and 
wholefome  laws,  and  a  good  conflitution,  will 
not  have  to  fear  reproach  on  account  of  bad 
laws,  nor  be  endangered  by.  their  application. 
In  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  natural  world,  the 
rotten  often  carries  the  found  along  with  it ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  there  is  any  efficacious 
receipt  for  preventing  revolutions,  it  is  an  atten- 
tion to  this  circumftance. 

Whilft  the  proprietors  of  land  had  loil  their 
importance,  and  their  old  friends  In  the  country, 
they  had  acquired  no  new  ones  in  the  towns. 
Their  time  was  fpent  in  following  a  court,  where 
they  a6ted  only  the  part  of  dependents,  and  their 
money  in  paying  fervants  who  felt  for  them  no 
perfonal  attachment,  or  in  other  expences  and 
pleafures,  which  being  generally  carried  beyond 
their  power  to  pay,  rendered  them  contemptible, 
and  created  them  enemies. 

It  is  to  be  added  to  this,  that  ever  fmce  the 
fTlTHf^  ^'^y*'  °^  Louis  XIV.  the  nobility  and  gentry  (les 

nobles  et  la  petite  nobleffe)  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
running  into  fcandalous  and  enormous  expenfes, 
which,  inftead  of  paying,  they  availed  themfelves 
of  their  credit  at  court  to  be  exempted  from  pay- 
ing their   creditors,    \vhom  they   found  various 

means 
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means  of  harrafling,  tormenting  or  evading. 
But  the  noble  did  not,  in  leaving  his  inferiors  in 
the  country,  to  follow  and  cringe  before  his  fu- 
periors  at  court,  leave  his  pride  behind  birn  ;  for 
every  petty  privilege  that  gave  a  forr  of  fuperio- 
rity  at  public  places,  was  kept  up  with  an  invidi- 
ous induftry.  All  places  of  honour  or  profit  in 
church  and  ftate,  were  occupied,  as  were  alfo 
thofe  in  the  navy  and  the  army,  by  the  nobility ; 
and  the  roturicr^  as  he  was  called,  by  way  of 
contempt,  learned  from  his  infancy  to  hate  a  race 
of  men  who  feemed  born  only  to  humiliate  and 
opprefs  the  fimple  citizen. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumftance  for  fuch  perfons 
as  poffefs  honours  and  privileges  which  they  do 
not  merit,  when  they  have  good  fenfe  or  mo- 
defty  fufficient  to  let  them  remain  forgotten ; 
but  the  noble  in  France  had  not  this  advantage 
under  the  mofl  affable  and  familiar  outward 
fliew,  he  reminded  his  inferiors  of  their  relative 
fituations,  and  of  hh  nobility.  If  fuch  was  the  cafe 
in  the  common  affairs  of  fociety,  when  any  real  af- 
fair was  on  the  carpet,  it  was  fifty  times  worfe  % 
then  the  roturier  was  fure  to  feel  and  pay  dear  for 
his  inferiority,  and  in  cafe  of  any  injury  received, 
redrefs  was  generally  out  of  his  reach  ;  if  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  in  council,  he  had  ten  chances- 
to  one  againff:  him,  and  in  parhament  or  court  of 
juftice,  compofed  of  nobles  who  thought  it  not  be- 
low their  dignity  to  be  folicited  by  thofe  who  had 
caufes  to  determine  (except  in  fuch  flagrant  cafes 
as  would  have  thrown  open  difcredit  upon  the 
judges),  the  fupplicating  noble  had  alv;ays  the 
better  chance. 


rtturu/f. 
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Could  the  noble  for  one  day  have  laid  afide  the 
prejudices  with  which  he  had  been  brought  up ; 
and  could  he  have  calculated,  hke  a  wife  and 
reafonable  man,  how  ill  it  became  his  dignity, 
how  ufelefs  it  was  to  his  interefl,  and  how  hurt- 
ful to  fociety,  that  fuch  privileges  fhould  exift, 
''  he  certainly  would  have  bluflied  for  him 'elf,  and 
have  abandoned  them  for  ever  ;  but  this  moment 
of  refledion  never  came,  or  if  it  did,  it  was  when 
it  was  too  late. 

Thofe  errors  Into  which  the  nobles  of  France  in 
general  fell,  more  through  want  of  thought  than 
bad  intentions,  only  fcrved  at  the  end  to  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  their  heads ;  for  every  thing, 
either  ridiculous  or  unjuft,  was  enregiltered  in 
the  minds  of  their  enemies,  and  proclaimed  at 
lafl  with  a  loud  voice  ;  nobody  could  defend  fuch 
abufes,  and  the  order  of  the  nobleffe,  inllituted 
^  /  /  aA,h>^  ^  -^^^  Rood  reafons  at  firfi:,  and  ilill  ufeful  under 
*"      *  '         propH-  regulations,  became  odious  and  defpifed. 


/- 
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We  fliall  frequently  have  occafion  to  remark, 
how  eflential  it  is  for  the  peace  of  fociety,  to  pre- 
vent the  advocates  of  anarchy  from  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  reafon  on  their  fide,  as  by  that  they 
bring  over  to  their  party  the  innocent  and  the 
well-intentioned. 

During  the  above  period,  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  formerly  fo  great,  had  experienced  a  di- 
minution, fo  far  as  it  depended  on  opinion,  net 
very  unlike  that  which  we  have  been  defciibing 
relative  to  the  order  of  nobles  ;  and  this  fall  in 
their  importance  had  arifen  from  the  condud:  of 
its  members  being  neither  adapted  to  the  original 
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fpirit  of  the  religion  which  they  profefTed,  nor  to 
the  miture  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
living". 

In  the  dark  ages,  when  the  precepts  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  were  firft  preached  over  the  far 
greater  portion  of  Europe,  many  abufes  crept  in, 
which  in  thofe  dark,  ignorant,  and  fuperftitious 
times,  tended  rather  to  aftonifii  and  create  refped: 
than  otherwife.  The  apparent  aufterity  and  man- 
ners of  the  clergy,  their  fuperior  knowledge  and 
learning ;  but,  above  all,  l^efprit  dii  corps^  with 
which  they  were  all  filled,,  kept  up  the  interefts  of 
the  church  with  increafing  brilliancy  and  reputa- 
tion for  many  centuries.  The  lower  orders  of  the 
priefts,  crafty  and  interefted,  infinuated  them- 
lelves  into  the  good  graces  of  individuals  ;  and  as 
independent  of  the  advantages  of  fuperior  educa- 
tion and  riches,  they  had  their  time  at  their  com- 
mand, they  improved  with  great  affiduity  thofe 
moments  of  weaknefs  when  men  are  ready  to 
grant  to  their  priefts  what  they  feel  they  owe  to 
their  God.  Thus  the  church  grew  in  riches,  in 
power  and  pride.  This  unnatural  order  of 
things  could  not  be  permanent,  the  increafe  of 
knowledge,  and  the  negleft  which  ultimately  at- 
tends whatever  is  not  intrinfically  good,  mufl 
have  in  time  brought  it  to  an  end,  but  many 
-circumllances  haftened  its  fall. 

Many  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  began  to  be  confidered  as  ufelefs  parade, 
and  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  dignified  clergy, 
who  appeared  in  days  of  ceremony  before  the 
public  in  a  blaze  of  gold,  but  ill  imitating  the 
poverty,    and  fimplicity  of  life  of  their  Divine 
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Mafler  :  were  now  looked  upon  as  a  reproach  to 
themfelves,  and  an  infult  to  thofe  who  contri- 
buted to  then*  lupport. 

,    /       ,  The  progrefs  which  the  Proteilant  religion  had 

jTHt-^'*-''^^^^  made,  the  induftry  and  happinefs  of  thofe  who 

profeiTed  it,  as   well  as  the  good  fenfe  of  men, 
which  begins  to  exert  itfelf  as  foon  as  the  barri- 
)  ers  of  fuperftition  are  broken  down,  promoted 

an  inquiry  into  the  origin,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
plication of  fuch  prodigious  wealth,  and  it 
was  foon  difcovered  that  it  had  arifen  from  a  fyf- 
tematical  warfare,  carried  on  at  all  times  and  on 
every  occafion  by  the  members  of  the  Romifh 
Church,  upon  the  minds  and  property  of  the 
weak  and  fuperflitious.  Often  had  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  been  reduced  to  beggary  to  fup- 
port  the  hcentious  and  fmful  indolence  of  a  con- 
Vent.  The  application  of  the  immenfe  revenues 
of  the  church,  amounting  to  near  twenty-five 
T,*,"  r-^^^^Ur'-^  millions  fterhng,  when  examined  into,  was  found 

to  be  not  more  pure  than  their  origin ;  the  far 

greater  portion  being  employed  to  pay  the  high 

'    clergy,  who  were  enormoufly  rich,  or  to  main- 

yy^^^,^.ki>  tain  indolent  and  luxurious  monks ;  and  a  very 

fmall  part  applied  to  the   payment  of  the  poor 
fu^Jj^  tmd  virtuous   curates,  who  did  all  the  hard  du- 

ties of  the  church,  though  they  received  fo  few 
of  its  good  things* 

Liedi    ^£t^-7'/.  Many  of  the  high  clergy  went  into  all  the 

^  '  fafhionable  vices  of  the  age,  one  of  wliich  was 

to  turn  religion  itfelf  into  ridicule,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  neglected  moil  of  thofe  moral  du- 
ties which  are  impofed  on  every  i^iember  of  fo- 
ciety,  but  more  particularly  on  men  whofe  buli- 

ncfs 
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ncfs  ought  to  be  to  inflru6l  and  impiove  others, 
by  their  precepts  and  by  their  example. 

The  feliifliiiefs  of  the  clergy,  in  matters  of  in- 
tereit,  \vas  but  ill  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  their  fellow  citizens,  who  confidered, 
that  if  men  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy  required  fo 
much  money,  and  were  fo  tenacious  of  its  pof. 
feffion,  thofe  who  had  families  to  maintain,  and 
were  obliged  to  pay  them,  were  but  in  a  pitia- 
ble Ilate, 

It  may  not  here  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that 
one  thing  which  in  former  times  was  fo  well 
planned  for  the  aggrandifement  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  tended  at  lad  to  accelerate  its  fall.  The 
poverty  of  that  portion  of  the  clergy,  confiding  of 
men  who  were  continually  going  like  poor  depen- 
dents, or  honourable  beggars,  into  people's  t-^^'^'-*** 
houfes,  and  who  were  to  be  found  at  every  ta- 
ble, even  fharing  his  cruil  and  fallad  with  the 
peafant,  though  formerly  refpecled  as  being  of 
fuperior  knowledge  and  breeding  to  the  mafler 
of  the  houfe,  nov/  excited  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
contempt ;  they  now  appeared  ignorant,  vulgar, 
and  cringing,  and  even  amongfl  the  very  inferior 
clafs  of  citizens,  were  become  objefts  of  ridicule; 
fo  that  thofe  emiiTaries  who  formerly  were  very 
ufeful  as  the  fpies  and  runners  of  their  fuperiors, 
now  drew  down  upon  the  v/hole  body  of  the 
clergy  a  (hare  of  that  contempt  v/hiqh  their  owia 
conduct  and  behaviour  infpired. 

To  fuch  as  have  never  been  in  a  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  country,  this  pidlure  may  appear  exagge- 
rated, but  it  fo  happens,  that  Twithout  pretendinfy 
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to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
fame  religion)  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
Proteitant  counirv,  men  who  refenible  thofe  of 
whom  we  fpeak.*  The  pooreil  curate  in  Eng- 
land, fpealdng  in  a  general  manner,  is  a  cha- 
racler  greatly  funerior,  and  in  Ipite  of  his  cottage, 
his  ragged  children,  and  his  fcanty  income,  there 
is  no  t:um])arifoii  between  them  as  to  dignity  of 
character,  and  even  in  politenefs  of  bchavi- 
oar.  The  feeling,  too,  which  every  man  has 
towards  the  Proteftant  curate,  on  reflecting  that 
he  has  the  fame  inlerell  with  himfelf,  that  he  has 
a  family  and  a  home,  and  is  not  continually 
pro vv  ling  for  food,  and  meddling  widi  the  peo- 
ple's aiiairs,  is  greatly  in  his  favour. 

The  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  gene- 
rally been  very  profound,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt 
but  that  the  ceremonies  of  its  religion  would  have 
experienced  fome  chances,  accordiii^^  to  the  foirit 
or  the  times,  had  it  not  unibrtunately  been  one  of 
its  tenets  that  the  fovereign  pontiff  was  infallible  ; 
any  change  or  modification  would  therefore  have 
been  inconhitent  with  the  articles  of  its  faith,  it 
liiereiure  was  neceifary  to  leave  things  as  they 
were ;  and  though  the  head  of  the  church  had 
the  prudence,  in  general,  to  fet  afide,  without 
remorfe  or  ceremony,  v/iiat  did  not  fuit  the  times, 
many  of  the  clergy  in  their  own  pariflies  had  not 

*  So  much  vvciv  this  fet  of  low  abb^s  dillikcd,  though 
people  tolerated  them,  that  it  was  a  vulgar  and  general  be- 
lief that  they  brought  ili  hjck  to  eveiy  houfe  uiey  frequent- 
ed, and  probably  tiiis  belief  had  a  more  real  fouridation  than 
the  prejudice  that  fome  peopk  have  agaiiiil  llaci:  cats. 

that 
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that  good  fenfe,*  and  by  this  means  drew  dov.n 
flill  more  difpleafiire  and  contempt  upon  thofe 
who  were  very  relaxed  in  their  obfervance  of 
their  own  duties,  and  very  rigorous  towards 
others. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  ths  French  fliould 
embrace  the  iiril  opportunity  to  copy  their  rivals, 
the  Eng  ifli,  and  their  neighbours,  the  inhabi- 
tants ot  Switzerland,  in  curtailing  a  little  the 
forms  of  their  religion  ;  and  wc  Ihall  accordingly 
fee,  that  they  did  not  let  the  firfl  occafion  flip,  but 
in  this,  as  in  aii  other  things,  they  did  not  know 
where  to  ftop,  and  inilead  of  reforming,  rooted 
out  all  religion,  and  at  once  became  as  intolerant 
to  the  clergy  and  their  doctrines,  as  they  had  for- 
merly been  to  thofe  who  prefumed  to  differ  from 
thofe  doctrines.  The  French  nation  has  difgraced 

itfelf  at  all  times  by  the  extremes  into  which  it  has  ,  ,        A^ 

run,  and  the  mallacre  of  the  Proteftants,  in  the   Ut^f^^^"^-  sD  -^ 
time  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  is  of  the  two  lefs  dif-       ^     , 
graceful   than  that  of  Sept.    1792,    under  the    .U/'^-  '^^"^ 
aufpices  of  the  Jacobin  faction.     The  former  was 
lefs  difgraceful,  as  being  by  the  orders  of  a  fmgle 
defpot,  and  executed  upon  men  of  a  different  per- 
fuafion,   than  for  the  whole  of  France  to  fit  down 
peaceably  and  quietly  with  the  imputation   of 
having  in  cool  blood  mafl'acred  their  own  priefts,  / 

without  even  a  fhadow  of  complaint  againft  them. 

*  VvTien  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Pans,  refufed 
Chriftian  burial  to  the  body  of  Voltaire,  the  old  Marechal 
Due  de  Richelieu  obferved,  "  that  curate  is  an  old  woman 
"  who  does  not  underftand  his  trade  ( c" sjl  vn  cagot)  :  he 
"  fhould  have  pretended  to  have  converted  Voltaire,  and  re- 
"  ceived  him  into  the  church,  all  the  parifh  would  then  have 
"  taken  it  for  a  miracle,  and  believed  more  than  ever." 

la 
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In  the  former  cafe,  the  orders  of  a  cruel  king 
were  executed  by  his  trembling  Haves ;  in  the 
latter,  a  portion  cf  the  people,  as  volunteers, 
converted  themfelves  into  monfters,  and  execut- 
ed, with  a  hardy  and  unrelenting  cruelty,  their 
abominable  intentions,  without  the  plea  either  of 
neceflity  or  of  ignorance.  The  guilty  hand  v/hich 
figned  the  order  for  the  murder  of  the  Protef- 
tants,  could  fet  a  term  to  the  mafiacre,  but  a  na- 
tion converted  into  murderers,  knows  not  how 
nor  where  to  flop.  This  fli-ould  be  a  leflbn  to 
thofe  who  ftir  up  the  people,  and  may  ferve  as  a 
fort  of  anfwer  to  thofe  who  are  continually  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  vice  and  depravity  of  kings,  and  of 
the  virtues  of  republicans.* 

If  the  people  at  large  were  prepared  for  adopt- 
ing, with  pleafure,  a  change  in  the  feudal  and 
religious  fyilems,  to  which  may  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  eafe  and  rapidity  with  which 
Jacobin  principles  fpread,  we  fhall  find  that  they 
were  not  lefs  indifpofed  againfl;  the  forms  of  gO' 
vernment  itfelf,  which  gradually  had  become 
liable  to  many  objections. 

The  French  nation  v\'as  originally  one  of  the 
freell  in  Europe  ;  but  not  to  go  farther  back  than 

f  /ijn'^^f^^-^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  °^  Charlemagne,  the  right  of  the  people 

^  ^  to  be  reprefcnted  by  their  deputies,  at  the  afl'em- 

bly  of  the  flates  general,  was  a  fort  of  magna 
charta,  as  no  taxes  could  lawfidly  be  laid  on 
without  the  confent  of  this  aiTembly.     Here  was 

*  Thefe  were  the  common  topics  of  the  Derrocratic  lea- 
ders for  the  fiAi  three-  years,  till  Robefpicrre  filenced  all  par- 
tics  at  once  by  his  travelling  guillotine. 

a  clear 
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a  dear  and  folid  foundation  laid  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  fubjc«St.  It  would  be  tedious 
and  foreign  to  our  fubjecl,  to-  fliew  by  what  ftra- 
tagcnis  this  privilege  had  been  fet  afide,  and  that 
aifeniblies  which  ihould  have  been  held  twice  a 
year,  were  not  held  once  in  a  century  ;  mid  that 
even  when  called,  their  purpofe  was  defeated  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  court,  which  fet  the  reprefen- 
tatlves  of  the  different  orders  at  variance. 

How  bad  kings  abufed  uncontroled  power,  is 
not  to  be  inquired  into,  bccaufc  it  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  but  wichout  feeking  farther  back  than 
Louis  XIV.  we  fliall  fee  how  he  involved  his  peo-o/i^'^t*  •  /'v . 
pie  In  war,  and  loaded  them  with  taxes,  for  his 
whims,  his  pleafures,  or  his  vengeance  ;  how  to 
the  miferies  of  expenfive  wars  he  added  the  In-  'K^-  r 

juRice  and  cruelty  of  profcribing  fome  hundred 
thcufands  of  his  mod  induiLrious  fubjeds,  by  re-  ^_ 

voking  the   edict  of  Nantz  ;  hov/  he  eftabliilied  (Thi^.'^a^-^'t^ 
on  a  more  firm  bafis  than  ever  the  right  of  ban-  *f'T.f.^<>^'^^ . 
ifliing  or  imprifoning  his  fubjects  by  letters  ^Q.Ji^iut'U  caoJI ^ 
cachet,  for  which  punifliments  his  fovereign  v/ill 
and  plcafure  was  the  only  reafon  he  had  to  give  :  .        . 

added  to  all   this,  the  abufes  already  fpoken  of  ^^^^uj^y^^^ 
amongft  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  being  prote£l-    ., 
ed  by  the  crown,  the  latter  fliarsd  in  the  odium  "^      ^ 
incurred  by  the  other  twt). 

The  minds  of  men  were  thus  prepared  for  a  **^**^^ 

new  order  of  things  by  thofe  general  caufe?, 
Avhich  had  been  increaimg  in  force  for  fo  many 
centuries  ;  to  thefe  we  have  yet  to  add  the  mora 
recent  and  more  particular  caufes  that  operated  at 
the  time  when  the  revolution  broke  out,   and 

ce.t  inly 
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certainly  our  furprlfe  at  its  violence  and  rapi- 
dity will  be  very  confiderably  diminifhed,  when 
We  find  fo  many  caufes  operating,  /72  one  dire^lion^ 
and  that  direction  in  favour  of  novelty,  and  un- 
der the  idea  of  procuring  happinefs  and  li- 
berty. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Ruinous  confeqiimces  of  the  borrozv'ing  fyjlem — Mt, 
Neckcr  comptroller-general — His  pride  and  a?nbi' 
tion — Madame  Necker^s  hatred  to  the  nobility — • 
Bad  policy  of  the  court  with  refped:  to  Mr.  Nec" 
ker's  adminijlration — ^Monf.  de  Calonne  fucceeds 
him — Cahnne's  miftakes — The  finances  ruined--* 
Calonne* s  difgrace — The  Notables — States  Gene- 
ral  propofed  as  the  only  means  of  arranging  the 
finances — General  difcontents  increafe — Amcri" 
can  war,  its  confequences  upon  the  public  mind—' 
Archbijhop  of  Sens  minifler — His  blunders — Duke 
of  Orleans  chief  of  a  fadi on — Necker  recalled. 

In  addition  to  thofe  general  caufes  which  had 
more  or  lefs  operated  a  change  of  opinion  all  over 
Europe,  with  refpe£l:  to  the  laws  and  government, 
we  have  to  enumerate  fuch  others  as  were  felt 
onlv  in  France :  or  which  at  leafl  had  no  im- 
mediate  conneclion  with  the  other  nations  of 
EuroDe. 

The  mode  adopted  by  France,  as  well  as  by  -       f  l 

fome  other  nations,  of  borrowing  money  to  dc-Jhoyyo^*^^^  )f*^*^^ 
fray  the  expences  of  v/ar,  it  is  obvious  to  every  ^ 

reafoning  and  calculating  man,  if  not  ufed  with 
wifdorn  and  moderation,  is  not  only  capable  of 
bringing  about  revolution,  but  mufl  inevitably 
do  io.  As  the  advantages  refulting  from  war 
(v/hen  any  do  refult,  which  is  not  always  the 

cafe) 
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cafe)  are  generally  but  temporary  and  fmall  ;* 
and  as  the  burdens  laid  upon  the  people  to  pay 
the  intersft  of  loans  are  permanent  and  great, 
they  naturally  accumulate  and  increafe.  The 
power  or  capacity  of  bearing  burdens  is  limited  in 
every  nation,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  embar- 
raffments  that  may  be  brought  on  by  borrowing  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  more  that  a  remedy  for  the 
evil  becomes  neceflary,  the  more  difficult  does  its 
application  become,  and  that  not  in  a  fim.ple  but 
in  a  compound  proportion.  A  multiplication  of 
taxes  not  only  draws  the  money  from  the  induf- 
trious,  but  by  augmenting  the  number  of  the 
agents  of  government,  is  vexatious,  and  dimi- 
nifnes  the  number  of  productive  labourers.!  It 
diminifhes  aifo  the  value  of  money,  and  thereby 
renders  what  may  be  called  the  efjicient  portion  of 
the  revenue  infufficient,  fo  that  the  wants  and 
the  embarrafiinents  of  the  flate  are  augmented 
with  regard  to  the  daily  expenfes. 

The  manner  in  which  both  France  and  Eng- 

o 

land  have  feen  their  expenditures  increafe,  is  a 
proof  of  the  juflnefs  of  what  we  have  been  re- 
marking ;  for  fince  the  beginning  of  the  borrow- 
ing plan,  their  annual  expenfes  have  increafed  be- 
yond any  former  example. 

*  The  proper  objeft  of  war  is  not  to  procure  advantage, 
but  to  prevent  Icfs.  Robbers  only  make  war  to  gain  by  it, 
therefore  it  is  net  fair,  nor  does  the  faft  juftify  any  calcuhi- 
tion  of  gain  rtfujting  from  war.  The  burdens  are,  there- 
fore, in  fad,  only  fo  much  atlual  lofs  v.ithout  any  deduc- 
tion. 

f  See  the  great  Adam  Smith's  definition  of  prcductive 
labourers  in  his  book  on  the-  AVcalth  of  Nations. 

The 
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i"he  revenues  of  England,  at  our  revelation  „ 
in' 1 688,  amounted  to  Icarcely  two  millions  a  /  ^'^^ 
rear ;  at  that  time  our  debts  were  too  inconfi- 
derable  to  be  mentioned,  fo  that  the  annual  ex- 
penfcs  were  under  two  millions.  Since  we  began 
borrowing  money,  not  only  have  we  contra^ed 
an  annual  expcnfe  of  ten  nnllions  for  intereft, 
but  our  yearly  expenfes  amount  at  prefent  to 
more  than  five  milHons,  for  what  we  call  a  peace 
eflabliflmient,*  that  is  to  fay,  twice  and  a  half 
its  ^mount  only  one  hundred  years  ago.  -   - 

In  France,  the  progreffion  would  have  been 
nearly  the  fame  as  to  expenditure  as  it  has  been  ^  . 

in  England,    had  not  a  bankruptcy  during  the  ^O/^n^T*^/^^ 
minority  of  Louis  XV.  under  the  regency  of  the  ^         i 

Duke  of  Orleans,  reduced  the  debts  contra6led  OTt^^ll^i'  y*^ 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  fo  that,  though  their 
practice  of  borrowing  began  nearly  thirty  years 
before  we  adopted  the  fame  method  in  England, 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  debt  of  France  may 
be  dated  rather  from  the  year  1722,  than  from  /72.2. 
the  arrival  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  throne,  at 
which  time  their  revenues  amounted  to  five  mil- 
lions Ilerling  ;t  before    the  revolution  they 


a- 


*  It  is  in  vain  to  lay  this  diminution  of  tlie  value  of  mo- 
ney, as  many  people  do,  to  the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  in  Europe  alone  ;  firft  of  all,  becaufe  in  ma- 
ny countries,  where  gold  and  iilver  are  not  wanting,  it  has 
not  taken  place  ;  and  likewife,  as  at  the  time  when  South 
America  was  firfl  difcovered,  and  more  gold  came  than  at 
any  ©ther  period  ot  equal  duration,  the  depreciation  was 
not  fo  rapid  as  it  has  been  fince  loans  and  paper  cam.e  in 
ufe. 

f  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  Toiirnois  in  the 
year  11565. 

D  •  mounted 
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mounted  to  twenty  millions  fterling  ;  but  as  the 
expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  about  two 
millions  and  a  half,  we  fhould  fav  tv/enty-two 
millions  and  a  half.* 

Befides  the  bankruptc}^  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
gency, a  great  portion  of  the  loans  made  in 
France  confifted  in  life  annuities  (rentes  ^vigoge^ 
rcsj^'\  therefore  the  debts  of  France  did  not 
accumulate  fo  rapidly  as  our's,  which  accounts 
for  their  expenditures  not  increaiing  fo  rapidly, 
and  adds  weight  to  what  we  have  afl'erted  with 
refpect  to  the  evil  tendency  of  perpetual  loans 
for  temporary  purpoics. 

The  increafe  of  the  expenfes  of  government, 
and  confequently  of  the  burdens  upon  the  people, 
is  in  anv  (late  attended  with  m-eat  inconvenien- 
ces  and  hardlhips  ;  not  only  docs  the  mode  of 
levying  the  taxes  become  vexatious,  complicated, 
and  oppreflive,  but  all  tranfactions  with  other 
nations,  in  the  v/ay  of  commerce,  become  lefs 
advantageous  and  more  difficult ;  and  as  the  price 
of  every  thing  gradually  increa-fes/j  the   time  is 

*  Four  hundred  and  eighty  millions  revenue,  and  five  hun- 
ilred  and  thirty-fiv?  millions  Tournois  of  expenditure,  in 
1788. 

-j-  The  ultimate  advantage  of  borrowing  on  annuities  ia 
very  great,  but  it  cannot  be  done  to  great  extent  in  En- 
gland. A  linking  fund,  equal  to  ^wt  per  cent,  on  the  ca- 
pital borrowed,  however,  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe.  See  a 
Comparifon  between  Annuities  and  Perpetual  Loans,  by 
Mr.  riayfair,  publiflicdin  1786  by  Debrett,  Piccadilly. 

X  It  is  this  that  makes  a  bottle  of  good  ale  dearer  now 
than  a  buttle  of  claret  was  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  thirty  years 


iigo. 
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brought  nearer  when  no  farther  fale  of  goods  to 
other  nations  can  be  expected,  on  account  of  ths 
highnefs  of  their  price. 

It  would  be  tediou:.,  and  certainly  here  unne- 
cefTary,  to  dwell  upon  this  fubje^Sl,  as  we  our- 
felves  feel  from  experience,  that  every  new  loan 
of  money  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences ; 
and  as  it  is  plain,  that  an  accumulation  of  incon- 
veniences mull:  finiih  with  deftroying  the  fyftem 
in  which  it  arifes  ;  jufl  as  the  man  who  has  con- 
tinually recourfe  to  mortgaging  his  property,  or 
his  time,  mull  in  the  end  finiih  by  ruining  him- 
felf,  however  great  his  refourccs  may  have  ori- 
ginally been. 

The  taxes  in  France  had  increafed  to  a  degree 
that,  under  a  bad  adminiitration  and  a  defpotic 
government,  made  them  extremely  heavy  and 
vexatious.*  The  mode  of  letting  them  out  to 
farm  v/as,  in  every  reipecl,  diftreffi ng  to  the  ^a/mj^/r^ 
fubjed,  and  opprelTive ;  for  under  an  arbitrary 
government,  what  redrefs  can  an  individual  ex- 
peft  in  cafe  of  injuftice,  by  going  to  law  with  a 
company  compofed  of  fixty  of  the  richeft  men 
in  the  kingdom,  v/ho  held  the  court  itfelf  in  de- 
pendence, by  the  advances  made,  or  rather  which 
they  pretended  to  m.ake? — Such  was  the  company 

of  farmers  general  in  France,    who    employed  . 

22,000   clerks,  fpies,  and  emilliiries,    who  paid%«**4  ^'^   M./^*^W^ 
monthly  into  the  royal  treafury   half  a  million  (tCt^-/a   JT*^^  ^ 
fterling  on  account,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  balance    of  what  might   be  due  to  govirn- 

_  *  A  E-ee  people  m-iy  bear  equal  br.vJens  with  much  Icfs 
inconvenience,  becaufe  they  know  the  amount  of  the  evil, 
and,  in  cafes  of  opprcfhon,  may  expea  jullice. 

ment. 
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ment.  OpprefTion  was  not  only  to  be  dreaded, 
but  expeded  from  fuch  a  body;*  ?aid  accor- 
dingly it  exifted,  and  difcontents  multiplied  on 
all  fides  againft  the  court,  to  the  extravagance 
of  which  every  evil  was  imputed. 

From  the  time  that  Louis  XIV.  had   adopted 
An^^hl-'%  the  method  of  raifmg  money,  by  felling  patents 
S nJl^' ei  ^ ^^'^f       <jf  nobility  and  places  of  every  fort,  men  who 
^  were  not  born  to  honours  or  to  riches,  found 

vutu/i  themfejves  cut  off  from  every  fair  chance  of  ac- 

quiring th«m,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  could 
not  help  obferving,  that  when  there  were  burdens 
to  bear,  they  were  thrown  by  preference  upon 
their  backs.  The  mortification  arifmg  from  this 
was  great ;  but  what  is  unjufl  excites  anger  like- 
wife  ;  and  unfortunately  the  former  ftate  of 
things  in  France  afforded  too  many  occafions  for 
both. 

y      f^ it^^  J^O^"^         As  the  court  had  become  the  flave  of  monied 

j^O^^/fuv^  rnen,  or  what  they  termed  fmancicrs,  but  what 

u^gt^Ot^  /^  fM*'^^>    we   may  venture  to   call  by  their  proper  name, 

money-lenders  and  ufurers,  fo  alfo  had  the  nobles 
individually,  with  only  a  few  exceptions.  Their 
eftates  were  generally  mortgaged,  or  their  re- 
venues anticipated,  by  this  ulurious  tribe,  whom 
they  hated,  defpifed,  and   envied,  at  the   fame 

*  Wkhout  any  imputation  upon  the  judges,  yet  the  forms 
of  juftice,    and  ks  cxpenfc,    prevented  the  individual  from 
'  getting  his  righi.     The    farmers  general  had  a  clerk  who 

defended  all  aftions  in  their  name,  and  without  any  trouble 
to  therafelves,  the  expenfe  being  no  obje6l  to  the  company, 
the  individual  was  ruiiied  by  delays  and  appeals  from  one 
court  to  another, 

time 
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time  that  they  were  obliged  to  cringe  to  the:m  for 
pecuniary  aid. 

Such  had  been  the  flate  of  things  in  France  /  *  /**. 
during  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.  an^  continued  -^^^^^^  ^^ . 
with  only   this   diliercnce,  that  it  was  gradually     ^^  ,         '^o   , 

getting  worfe,  till  the  American  war  began,  and^'/'t^^^^^^^^  ^^'^ 
hallened  that  revolution  which  v  khout  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  twenty  ye?  's  longer  in  corn- 
ing to  a  head. 

^  It  would  be  neceflary  to  go  on  with  this  rela» 
tion,  in  order  to  enter  into  fome  derails  con-  >^  / 
cernmg  M.  Necker,  who,  while  he  was  acquir-  Jl^^^ 
mg  for  himfeii-  popularity  and  reputation,  as  an 
able  Imancier,  honeft  man,  and  philofopher,  was 
runnng  the  French  nation,  deceiving  the  world, 
and  betraying  his  king-. 

Monf.  Necker  mull  certainly  be  confidered  as 
bemg  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  revolution 
breakmg  out  when  it  did,  and  in  the  manner  that 
It  did.  We  fnali  at  prefent  only  confider  him  as  a 
haance  mimfter  ;  it  will  be  our  bufmels  on  a  fu- 
ture occafion  to  examine  his  condud  as  a  poli- 
tician, ^ 

The  management  of  the  finances  of  Fra^ice 
were  entrufled  to  a  minifter  who  was  called  the 
comptroller  general,  who  might  either  have  a 
leat  m  the  King's  council,  or  not,  as  circum- 
Itances  permitted  and  required.  M,  Necker  a 
Froteftant  and  a  ilranger,  when  called  to  l\i2.X 
importai.it  office,  on  account  of  his  credit  amon-ft 
the  monied  men,  and  his  lldll  in  operations  in  the 
tpankmg  way  as  carried  on  in  Paris,  was  not  ad^ 

milted 
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mltte"d  to  the  honour  of  a  feat  in  the  King's  coun- 
cil ;  arid  it  is  no  fmall  proof  of  the  degraded  ftate 
of  the  court,  that  it  refufed  fo  neccffary  an  ho- 
nour wl?ere  merit  was  acknowledged  and  obliga- 
tion receivi^d.*  There  was  a  fmgular  degree  of 
Want  of  pohcy,  and,  we  may  even  fay,  of  injuf- 
tice,  in  refufing  M.  Necker  a  feat  in  council, 
where  his  pre/ence,  as  being  at  the  head  of  the 
finance,  was  fo  eceffary  ;  but,  as  M.  Necker 's 
ruling  paffion  wa>  ambition  (to  which  his  love  of 
>.  ^    t    money  was  fubfervicntj,  as  this  was  well  known, 

/lljXjcJM/i'*U-  Jf^nxf  and  that  Madame  Necker,  a  w^oman  of  no  incon- 

^  fiderable  merit,  and  of  a  very  decided  charafter, 

'    {\t  C/t'^^tX   was  Hill  mere  vain  and   ambitious  than  her  huf- 

^"'•^'^  band,  wnom    Ihe   governed,  the  imprudence  or 

truPL-ng  them  and  humiliating  them  at  the  fame 
inflant,  is  beyond  any  common  degree  of  folly. 

t>  "J  H'    ,c/ciM^       Madame  Necker  was  always  an  enemy  to  the 

*^^*****^        '  ladies  of  the  court,  into  whofe  circles  fhe  could 

(}J;  ^trif^  not  be  admitted.     This  hatred  v/as  no  fecret  in 

Paris,  any  more  than  her  influence  with  her  huf- 
band.  From  tv/o  ftrangers,  rich,  vain,  and  exaf- 
perated,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  deranged  finan- 
ces of  the  country,  much  good  could  not  be  ex- 

*  M.  Necker's  merit  was  acknowledged  by  the  very  a6l 
of  appointing  him  to  tlie  place,  and,  as  he  received  no  falary, 
the  obligation  was  not  to  be  denied,  hy  thofe  ivho  bad  confi- 
dence in  him,  thongh  the  fr.ct  was  quite  otherwife  ;  it  was 
the  intrigues  of  the  bankers  in  Paris  that  raifed  M.  Neckei' 
1  to  the  comptrole  generale,  thit  he  might  favour  their  Itock- 

jobbing  manoeuvres ;  and,  as  for  falary,  his  own  vanity  was 

gratified  by  not  receiving  any,  and   the  people  were  blinded 

with  refpeA  to  his  character  ;  though,  being  partner  in  th: 

/f  '       j.JjJ-  ^  fjctl^       hanking  houfe  of  Girardot  and  Mailer,  he  coidd  get  more 

ui  ,u/tllv('  money  by  itock-jobbiiig  in  one  day,  than  by  his  falary^  in  ten 

u  year?,  had  he  received  one. 

peeled  ; 
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peeled;  and  afTuredly,  if  thdr  wrath  waS' great, 
their  vengeance  has  been  greater  itill ;  it  has 
i'ucceeded  beyond  any  other  example. 

M.  Necker  began  his  adminiftration  by  making  v>f2,iyi^^   ^Va''7^<  '^'^■ 
Iiis  court  to  the  people,  and  he  at  lafl  got  public  Ok,ffI*' 

opinion  entirely  on  his  fide,  by  fetting  the  example 
oi  publKhing  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex-  . 

penfes,*  intituled  An  yfr^ij/^;// i^^wJ^rr^^.  Much  in-  (^^Vw/^^  n^An^'^'i. 
direft   praife  of  his  own  talents,  and  a  mofl  de-   if^^^Jji^   JUa  vVltu//^ 
cided  eulogium  on   his   heart  and  intentions  art-  '' /        / 
fully  interfperfed  through  the   work,  ferved  to    f^^'- 
raife  him  highly  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

This  Account  Rendered,  calculated  in  every  re- 
fped  to  gain  friends  among  the  people  at  large, 
produced  its  effect ;  but  how  great  was  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Europe,  and  the  adoration  of  the 

*  M.  Necker  had  already  been  known  as  a  writer.  Kis 
firil  produfticn,  and,  perhaps,  his  beft,  was  a  pamphlet  in 
anfwer  to  an  attack  made  upon  the  India  Company  by  the 
Abbe  Morekt,  in  which  he  difcovered  precifion  of  reafon- 
jng,  and  confiderable  talent  for  controverfy.  His  latter 
works  have  been  fpoiled  by  his  vanity  and  egotifm,  his  pro- 
feffions  of  virtue,  &c.  except  that  voluminous  work  on  the 
I^cajjldtton  of  Grain,  as  he  called  it,  which  is  a  compcfition 
fcarctly  to  be  paraUekd  for  ignorance  of  fadts,  fidfily  of 
reafon-na-,  and  inconfiftency  with  itfelf.  An  Enohfliman  in 
raris,  lieanng  this  character  of  the  book,  went  and  bought 
it.  «  A  book  that  conti-adifts  itfehV  faid  he,  *'  has  a 
"  chance  to  be  light  fomev.-here  at  leaft."  It  is  probable 
M.  Necker  wrote  this  book  for  popularity,  and  not  becaufe 
he  felt  he  underllood  the  fubjeft  ;  for  it  does  not  btar  that 
appearance  of  his  knowledge  of  trade  and  commerce,  that  is 
to  be  fetii  in  his  other  produftions.  M.  Necker's  books 
are  generally  interfperfed  with  good  things,  well  exprefied, 
and  conveying  real  information  ,  the  wc'rk  in  quefticn  is, 
however,  an  exception.  • 

French 
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French  to  a  minifter  who  boaflcd  of  ijivinp-  li- 
berty  to  America  and  of  humbling  Great  Britain, 
without  lavins:  on  a  fmp-le  tax  ?  A  minifter, 
who,  though  a  flranger,  did  this  great  fervice 
without  receiving  anv  pay  from  the  ftate,  and 
who  for  the  firft  time.,  and  as  an  example  for 
others,  fliewed  that  his  hands  were  clean,  by 
renderino;  a  voluntary  account  of  his  tranfadions. 
Words  feemed  unequal  to  his  praife  ;  and  even  in 
France  the  fuperlative  degree  was  feldom  ever 
more  employed  than  on  that  occafion,  unluckily, 
alfo,  it  has  feldom  ever  been  worle  employed,  as 
all  parties  will  now  readily  confefs. 

M.  Necker  knew  perfe6:ly  all  the  manceuvres 
of  banking  and  flock-jobbing,  having  pafled 
through  every  flage  of  the  bufinefs  from  the 
clerk  at  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  the  partner  of 
the  iirft  houfe  in  France ;  he  knew  extremely 
well  how  to  make  loans  and  raife  money,  and 
his  fecret  in  not  laying  burthens  upon  the  people 
confifted  in  nothing  more  than  in  paying  the 
y^        /  intereft  of  all  former  loans   by   that  which   he 

^  had  made  the   lateft ;  thereby  giving  the  people 

a  momentary  eafe,  concealing  the  growing  evil, 
acquiring  a  temporary  fame  and  reputation  for 
himfelf,  but  preparing  a  cruel  reverfe  for  the 
nation,  and  a  difficult  taflv  for  whoever  might 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  fucceed  him  in  his 
ofEce.* 

*  It.  is  wonderful  that  M.  de  Calonne,  who  fucceeded 
Necker,  and  wlio  had  fo  1oh<^  a  contell:  with  him  about  the 
{inance*,  did  not  confidcr  that,  as  the  world  coukl  not  fol- 
low out  an  intricate  and  long  difcuirion,  it  would  have  been 
tl»e  wifefl  way  to  give  this  fimple  and  true  ftatement. 

When 
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When  the  American  war  was  finiflicd,  it  was 
inipofiible  to  go  on  with  the  perpetual  refource  of 
borrowing,  and  the  impropriety  of  laying  on  taxes 
in  time  of  peace  is  evident  to  all,  particularly  fo 
when  it  was  believed  that  M.  Necker  had  carried 
on  io  expenfive  a  war  without  rendering  any  new 
burdens  neceifary.     The  odium  of  this  meafure  ^ 

fell   upon  M.  de  Calonne,  who  had   fucceeded   ^  ct-^Ctn-c-Tu^ 
Necker,  though  not  immediately  ;  and  upon  the 

court  for  its  extravagances,  v/hich  were  fuch,  in-  (j^(tu^t  ul(/?7l^^j^^^^<^ 
deed,  as  could  not  be  exepeded  greatly  to  conci- 
liate the  public  opinion.  M.  Necker  retired  to 
his  own  country,  to  contemplate  from  a  dillance 
the  ravages  of  the  flames  which  he  had  kindled, 
and  under  the  appearance  of  defending  his  own 
reputation,  blowed  the  bellows  with  ail  the  ardour 
pofiible,  and  with  all  the  efted  he  could  have 
defired. 

The  monied  people  and  bankers  made  a  com.-^^"^*^^^  yi^f-e'rt 
mon  caufe  with  M.  Necker ;  they  had  partici- 
pated in  his  fortunes,  and  they  fliared  in  his  dif- 
grace  ;  his  humiliation  feemed  to  be  their  own, 
and  the  confequence  was  a  general  wifh  to  hum- 
ble the  court  and  the  nobility. 

M.  de  Calonne,  attached  to  his  king  and  coun-     (^.CiL^^'Tlt'  ^ 

try,  and  defirous  of  ferving  them,  was  impru- 
dent and  unikilful  in  the  v^ay  of  doing  it.  Pre- 
ciiely  the  reverfe  of  M.  Ntxker  in  his  way  of 
thinking  and  acting,  and  having  been  long  co- 
vered with  debts,  he  wanted  that  order,  reputa- 
tion, and  external  appearance,  v/hich  are  necef. 
fary  both  to  conduct  things,  and  to  infpire  con- 
lidence.  Befides,  he  miftook  the  manner  of 
ferving  his  country,  he  wanted  to  imitate   Col- 

^  ,  berts 
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bert,  when  he  fliould  have  endeavoured  to  hav-i 
imitated  Siiily. 

Economy  in  the  court,  reforms  of  fome  abufes 
in  the  laws,  and  order  in  the  finances,  were  what 
fhould  have  gone  firil.  M.  de  Calonne,  per- 
haps, defpairing  of  bringing  about  that  economy, 
wiihed,  by  encouraging  trade  and  manufactures, 
to  enable  his  country  to  bear  thofe  burthens, 
which  want  of  economy  rendered  neceffary.  An 
attempt  of  this  nature  requires  time  to  bring  it  to 
perfection,  and  tranquillity  to  allow  its  operations 
to  fucceed ;  and  the  confufed  and  difcontented 
ftate  of  things  afforded  neither  of  the  two ;  fo 
that,  unfupporied  by  pubhc  confidence,  which 
he  did  not  take  the  way  to  acquire,  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne was  obliged  to  abandon  his  projeCls,  with 
the  mortification  of  having  by  the  attempt  rather 
intiarned  the  wound  which  he  meant  to  heal. 

The  dilemma  of  a  minifter  who  wifhed  really  to 
ferve  his  country,  but  who  had  not  in  himlelf  the 
means  of  doing  it,  made  him  advife  his  Majefty 
to  alTemble  the  Notabi>es,  which  is  an  affembly, 
as  its  name  plainly  indicates,  of  notable  or  chofen 
perfons  throughout  the  kingdom. 


s, 


The  aifembly  of  notables,  by  its  ancient  rights 
had  only  the  privilege  of  advifmg  and  invefti 
gating,  but  could  do  no  a6:  of  a  legifiative  na. 
ture. 


The    nature    of  public    alTemblies,    and    the 
modes  of  managing  them  and  leading  them  to  an 
ufeful  end,  were  totally  unknown  in  a  defpotic 
Idngdoin,  where,  for  many  ages,  none  had  ex- 
ited. 
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ifled.  Each  individual  brought  his  own  opiiii- 
on,  and  many  fpcke  it  with  vigor  and  boldnefs. 
Although  the  advantages  that  might  have  been 
expefted  from  this  allenibly,  were  not  derived, 
yet,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  that  an  aflemblv  of  the  States  General 
could  alone  introduce  order  in  the  finances,  and 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  Hate,  their  opinion  was 
generally  adopted,  and,  from  this  general  belief, 
the  remedy  they  propofed  became  more  necefl'ary 
than  ever. 

The  almoft  univcrfal  fpirit  of  innovation  ;  the 
reforms  which  the  Emperor  Jofeph  had  attempt- 
ed, and  was  then  attempting,  in  the  Auftrian 
Low  Countries,  and  in  his  hereditary  dominions, 
added  to  the  other  caufes  we  have  already  fpoken 
of,  and  of  which  we  have  yet  to  fpcak,  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  make  the  members  of  this  afiembly 
wifli  to  Ise  an  amelioration  efFefted  in  the  order 
of  things  in  France.  They  have  been  accufed, 
and  perhaps  with  fome  rcafon,  of  wiihing  indivi- 
dually to  become  members  of  the  dates  general, 
when  they  fnould  meet  not  to  advife^  but  to  act. 
This  v/as  natural  enough ;  and,  if  in  other  re- 
fpects  they  had  good  intentions,  it  is  difficult  to 
fee  why  they  fliould  be  blamed  for  it.  Let,  how- 
ever, the  quefdon  of  individual  virtue,  and  wif- 
dom,  reft  v^'here  it  will,  the  refult  of  all  was  this, 
that  the  difcontents  of  the  nation  were  greatly 
augmented  by  a  remedy  being  pointed  out  for  all 
their  ills,  which  the  court  feemed  unwilling  to 
employ  ;  and  the  whole  bulk  of  the  people  look- 
ed forward  to  this  aifembly  of  the  ftates  as  the 
term  of  their  woes ;  io  that  every  day  that  it  was 

retarded 
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retarded  r.dded  to  the  difcontent  and  odium 
thrown  upon  the  court  and  courtiers. 

In  this  flate  were  the  finances,  and  thus  was 
public  opinion,  when  M.  de  Calonne  quitted  his 
place,  and  loon  after  the  kingdom.  As  it  is 
our  bufnieis  to  trace  the  caufes  of  the  difcontents, 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  fudden  and  to- 
..  tal  change  of  opinions  in  France,  we  fnall  not 

qJ-^T\S  follow  the  Archbifliop  of  Sens,  who  fucceeded 

as  prime  minifter,*  in  his  ridiculous  attempts  to 
arrange  matters  of  finance,  becaufe  that  would 
only  be  the  hiftory  of  the  blunders  of  a  man  to- 
tally ignorant  of  what  he  was  about ;  we  (hall 
only  fay,  what  thoufands  of  living  witnelTes  can 
atteft,  that  an  oppreffed  people  found  their  mife- 
ries  augmented  in  a  two-fold  m.anner,  by  the 
profpect  of  a  remedy,  and  by  that  remedy  being 
withheld  by  a  court,  of  which  the  expences  and 
luxury  were  bv  no  means  concealed  ;  a  court, 
A,     '    iL  where  the  prodigality  of  Louis  XIV.  was  equal- 

"^  *         led,  but  .not  imitated.     Louis  XIV.  was  great 

even  in  his  follies  ;  he  was  an  encouraoer  of  me- 
lit  and  talents  of  every  defcription,  and  by  a 
kind  of  theatrical  m.anceuvre,  rendered  his  court 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  Europe.  Louis 
XIV.  was  expenfive  and  cruel  upon  the  great 
fcale  where  his  anibidcn  interfered ;  I  .ut  u  he 
was  the  fcourge  of  the  nation  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  was 
alfo  their  ornament,  and  his  fubjects  bore  with 

*  In  Calonne's  time  there  was.no  prime  muiiRer ;  lie, 
therefore,  was  at  the  hcr.d  cf  the  finances  ;  in  the  Archbi- 
shop's time  the  ccmptrcUer  general  was  only  to  be  conlidcred 
Rs  an  under  i'ecretary_  of  ilate, 

patience 
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patience  burthens  which  were  conducive  to  the 

gnitilication  of  their  great  national  paflion,  va-  *       ^z  i 

nity.     The  palace  of  Veriailles  was  the  grandefl  t-i^ot- 

in  Europe,  and  its  gardens  the  mofl  magnificent; 

the  flatterers  whom  hii  bounty  or  vanity  fed, 

compared  his  days  with  thofe  of  the  Emperor 

Augullus,  and  in  doing  fo,  pleaf^^d  the  nation. 

as   much   as  they   pleafed  the  king.*     But   the 

court  of  Veriailles,  in   its  latter   days,  had   loft  / 

regard  for  public  opinion,  and  with  that  had  va- 

nifhed  thofe  ufeful  or  brilliant  qualities  by  which 

it  is  obtained. 

Whilft  thofe  who  profited  by  the  ancient  order 
of  things,  feemed  totally  indi  Jerent  as  to  public 
opinion,  and  that  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  one 
would  have  thought  they  were  ignorant  of  its  im- 
portance, thofe  men  who  wiflied  for  a  change, 
feemed  inflinclively  to  know  which  way  to  go  to 
work,  and  not  a  flone  was  left  unturned,  and 
no  method  untried  of  converting  all  the  errors 
of  the  court  to  advantao-e. 

o 

The  fupport  given  by  the  Idwg  oi  France  to  the  ^fyyt2friCii^^ 
Americans,  when  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  this 
country,  had  alfo  operated  in  changing  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Trench  with  refpecl  to  their  ov/n  go-- 
verninent.  The  Americans  were  then  ftill  known 
in  France  by  the  name  of  the  insurgents  ;  the 
king  of  France  had  fup^^orted  them  in  their  in- 
furreclicn  as-ainfi:  their  lover eifin,  and  had  aided 

*  Thofe  vvlio  cltufe  to  trace  national  charaflcr  tju-oiigh  its 
vindings,  will  fee  a  great  fimilarity  between  the  vanity  of 
imitaiiiig  Auguilr.s,  and  many  pieces  of  repuUican  afr.e<Shi- 
tion,  fuch  as  new  iiasnes  borrowed  froni  Rome  and  Greece, 
•a:\  iraitatis:!  of  Spurtan  fimplicity,  nc"/  crdciidars,  &c.  &c. 

them 
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Mfyrb^S'Oiilhl   ^'^'^^  ""^  eftablifliing  a  republic.     The  moderation 
•  /      f    u       ^^  ^^  Americans  in  their  fuccefs,  the  wife  laws 

yfdt/  oUnM  which  they  had  made ;  but,  above  all,  the  ex- 
ample of  men  who  had  fully  fucceeded,  operated 
flrongly  in  favour  of  infurreclion  and  republican 
principles.  The  advocates  of  the  late  virtuous 
and  unfortunate  monarch  could  not  deny,  that 
he  had  himfelf  fupported  an  infurreftion,  and 
been  the  principle  friend  of  the  American  re- 
public ;  and  although  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cafes,  it  admitted  of  a  difcuffion 
which  could  not  but  be  unfavourable  to  the 
king.  Whilft  fome  faid  that  the  Americans  had 
been  ill  treated  by  England,  and  merited  fup- 
port,  others  argued  that  there  never  were  any 
bafliles  in  America,  nor  any  letters  de  cachet, 
nor  any  gabelle ;  that  though  America  had  a 
right  to  complain,  France  had  a  (till  greater 
right,  and  that  the  king  who  had  fupported  the 
caufe  of  liberty  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Atlantic, 
ought  not  to  preferve  the  power  of  oppreffing  his 
own  fubjecls.  Thefe  arguments  feemed  pretty 
convincing,  for  nobody  could  fay  there  ever  had 
been  abufes  in  America  that  were  in  any  fhape  to 
be  compared  to  thofe  in  France.  The  advocates 
of  the  French  monarch  were  thus  reduced  to 
filence,  for  either  Louis  XVI.  afted  wrong  in 
fupporting  the  caufe  of  freedom,  or  the  cauie  of 
freedom  ought  to  be  fupported  agaiiifi:  Louis 
XVL  While  this  and  other  reafonings  took  place 
amongft  a  certain  fet  of  men,  the  great  majori- 
ty of  the  the  people  decided  the  matter  by  a  very 
fliort  mode  ;  "  infurreclion-  was  in  all  cafes,'*  faid 
they,  "  infurredion,  and  liberty  was  liberty,  and 
"  the  king  who  kept  from  his  own  people  what 
"  he   had   wafted   their  blood  and  treafure  to 


"  prociir-G 
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*'  procure  for  ftrangers,  was  a  tyrant,  and  fo  it 

*'  was  lawful  and  right  to  force  him  to  give  them  ^ ,  . 

"  what  they  wanted."  v^/xA 

The  queen,  fo  fair,  fo  amiable,  and  fmce  then  'iTX^^    \uxj^'^yx 
fo  unfortunate,    and   who,  had   fhe  fallen  into 
better  hands,*  was  capable  of  fetting  the  example 
of  whatever  was  good   or  great,    had  efpou'ed 
along  with  the  French  monarch,  many  of  the  / 

follies  and  prejudices  of  that  nation.  Young, 
beautiful,  and  generous,  Ihe  was  foon  led  into 
all  the  expences  that  fplendour  and  donation  are 
capable  of  occafioning.  The  deftre  of  humbling 
England  had  always  been  a  ruling  pallion  in 
France,  and  this  the  queen  Ihared  with  thofe 
around  her.  It  was  no  lefs  a  perfonage  than  the 
queen  herfelf  that  firfl  brought  the  American  re-  ^ 
volt  into  fafhion  at  court,  and  of  confequencQ 
many  young  men  of  family  and  ambition  fought 
fame  and  diftinction  by  going  as  volunteer?  to 
America  ;f  and  when  they  returned,  flufhed  with 
victory,  and  full  of  repubhcanifm,  they  affedsd 
to  give  the  ton  to  the  age,  fo  that  what  the  people 
cultivated  from  interefl  and  inclination,  thofe  of 
higher  rank  did  from  fafhion,  and  perhaps  feme 
few  of  them  from  principle. 

The  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rouireau,and  Raynal,' '^'^^^-^^'^ 
had  produced  great  effects  upon  the  minds  of  that 
clafs  of  men,  who,  by  their  own  writings  and 

*  It  is  not  meant  her  hofband,  wlio  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  moft  virtuous  men  of  the  age,  but  the  people  ai  ounu  tlie 
queen  when  {he  fiift  arrived,  and  who  never  left  her. 

f  The  Due  de  Luuzun,  fince  Biron,  La  Fayette,  the 
two  Lametiis,  General  Rochambeau,  Gouvi;;n,  &c.   &c. 

reafoning. 
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reafoning,  when  they  are  left  at  liberty,  always 
finifii  by  fwaying  thoi'e  above  them,  as  well  as 
thofe  below  them ;  io  that  all  ranks  in  fociety 
were  prepared  for  changes  ;they  formed  hopes  on 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  were  much  difpleafed 
with  the  prcfent  order,  to  which  nothing  attached 
them  whatever. 

Thus,    by   a   concurrence    of   circumflances, 

which  could  fcarcely  have  been  more  complete 

,  than  it  w^as.  a  field  was   prepared  upon  which 

j^^z-ft^/-^^^^*!^^^'^^^  principles  were  to  be  fown  ;  not  that  we 

mean  to  confound  Repubiicanifm  and  Jacobinifm, 
but  that  the  French  confounded  them ;  not  that 
liberty  and  anarchy  can  be  mixt  together,  for 
where  the  one  is,  the  other  certainly  never  will 
be  found,  but  that  the  French  miilook  anarchy 
for  liberty,  and  were  thereby  led  into  thofe  vio- 
lent extremes  for  which  they  have  always  been 
fo  famous,  and  which  are  often  fo  fatal  and  fo 
difficult  to  retracl. 

Thus  have  we  feen,  that,  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution, every  thing  favoured  a  change,  which 
therefore  became  unavoidable.  We  muft  next 
examine  into  the  immediate  caufes  of  the  violence 
of  the  change,  that  fo  foon  after  took  place. 

Firfl  of  all  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  all 
parties  vrifhed  for  liberty,  they  were  unacquainted 
with  what  true  freedom  is ;  the  firft  princi})les  of 
it  were  mifunderltood,  and  therefore,  while  they 
were  feeking  liberty  with  all  the  energy  which  fo 
good  a  caufe  infpires,  it  was  not  diiiicult  for  de- 
fignhig  and  ill-intentioned  men  to  lead  them  far 
beyond  the  mark  at  which  they  wiflicd  to  aim. 

Of 
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Of  P^iofe  ambitious  and  deficrnino"  men  who 
\vere  inclined  to  millead  the  people,  and  who  had  /?  /        V  7 

the  means  of  doing  it,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  mull  CrfUapv^  UUcroix^. 
be  confidercd  as  the  chief;  poireifed  of  revenues 
equal  to  royal,  he  was  dillinguiHied  for  moit  of 
thofe  low  vices  (carried  to  a  great  excefs)  which 
are  in  general  only  to  be  found  in  the  lower  clafs 
of  vagabonds.  Every  rank  in  fociety  has  the  vices 
natural  to  itfelf,  but  this  Duke,  as  if  to  fhew  man-  /f\    r    'P  ^ 

kind  what  an  aiTemblage  of  vice  might  be  produ-Jt^^C**  *-  JinrwM'L- 
ced  in  the  fame  perfon,  had  the  vices  of  all  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  fociety.  Firll  prince  of  the  blood, 
he  was  a  faithlefs  and  cowardly  chief  of  a  wicked 
fadlion ;  a  bad  hufband  to  an  excellent  wife ;  a  bad 
father  ;  the  murderer  of  a  near  relation,  that  he 
might  inherit  his  fortune  ;  given  to  every  fort  of 
knavery  in  regard  to  the  tenants  upon  his  eftate ; 
a  gambler,  without  honour  or  integrity,  and  full 
of  all  the  tricks  praccifed  by  the  lowefl  of  the  fort. 
He  had  but  one  crime  to  add,  which  he  took 
care  to  do,  that  of  murdering  his  fovereign, 
to  complete  the  catalogue.*  An  enemy  to  the 
king,  whofe  perfonal  character  he  dilliked,  as  it 
was  a  reproach  to  his  ov/n,  and  to  the  queen, 
from  motives  of  pride,  he  longed  for  an  occafion 

■'*  This  portrait  of  the  Duke  is  fo  black,  that  it  may  feem 
exaggerated.  As  to  his  debaucheries,  his  gaming,  and  his 
tricks  of  the  httle  villain,  they  are  known  in  England  as  well 
as  in  France.  The  incurable  difeafe  communicated  to  one  of 
the  bed  of  wives ;  his  cruelty  and  negleft  of  her ;  his  hav- 
ing killed  the  Prince  de  Lambelle,  his  brother  in  law,  by 
leading  him  on  purpofe,  where  he  was  to  contract  a  mortal 
diforder  5  his  letting  all  the  {hops  and  houfes  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  exafting  a  umi  for  the  leafe,  and  then  felling 
tiiem  all  (a  fale  in  France  breaks  the  leafe)  Immediately,  arc 
•well  known.  His  private  tranfaclions  were  fuch ;  of  his 
public  ones  we  iTiall  foon  fee  plenty. 

F  i^ 
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to  humble  both.  Far  from  being  dei^kute  of 
talents,  pofiefling  energy  and  aclivity,  which  are 
frequently  allied  to  a  bad  difpofition,  he  feized 
with  alacrity  and  avidity  the  firll  moment  of 
trouble,  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  party. 

M.  de  Calonne  was' no  fooner  at  a  diftance 
than  his  fucccifor  endeavoured  to  raife  taxes,  and 
to  bring  the  receipts  to  a  level  with  the  expendi- 
tures. It  had  been  the  cuftom,  ever  fmce  the 
Itates  general  had  been  laid  afide,  to  have  the 
new  taxes  enregiftered  by  the  parhament  of  Paris, 
and  the  other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  ;  not 
that  their  enregiftering  was  necelTary  to  make  it 
legal,  but  it  had  fome  appearance  of  doing  fo  ; 
and  had  become  a  cuftom  fo  well  eilablifhed,  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  put  a  tax  in  force  that 
was  not  fo  enregiftered.  Befides  this,  as  the 
parhaments  were  the  judges  in  civil  and  criminal 
cafes,  refractory  people  would  not  have  been 
puniihed  by  them  for  refufmg  to  pay  a  tax 
which  they  themfelves  had  refufed  to  enregifter. 

..  ,        y  /  /      '^^^^  parliaments  refufed  to  enregifter  the  new 

(Pa/fu£t/int/Hi^  '^W*'^  taxes ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  fupported  their  op- 
^^^^-%  fj^  pofition  wirh  all  his  influence,  and  that  of  his  de- 

^^^^      *  pendents,  and  by  this  he  increafed  the  embarraif- 

ment  of  the  court,  and  procured  for  himfelf  con- 

fiderable  popularity. 

The  fquabbles  between  the  king  and  the  par- 
liaments do  not  merit  any  cxa6t  relation,  becaufe 
they  have  no  other  connection  with  our  fubjecl: 
than  as  they  tended  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people  againft  the  king,  and  attach  them  to  thofe 
Vk'bo  efpoufcd  their  interefts. 

It 
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It  has  never,  perhaps,  been  the  lot  of  any  man 
to  be  alivays  playing  the  part  of  a  fcoundrel  in  the  .       '  /  J 

eyes  of  mankind,  and  accordingly  M.  d'Orleans,  oyUOmS  Om^/teoC 
for  a  few  months,   was  baniihed  from  Paris   on 
account  of  his  having  oppofed  the  abitrary   will 
of  the  court !  i  ! 

The  miniiter  finding  himfelf  incapable  of 
making  things  go  on  at  all,  and  no  money  being 
to  be  had,  the  treafury  was  very  unequal  to  the 
unavoidable  expenfes  of  the  ilate,  although  the 
payment  of  the  annuities  at  the  town-houie  were 

retdided  ;  fo  that  the  court  finding  it  impoflible     ^    /    ,  ff/    /£ 

to  go  on,  it  was  refolved  to  recall  M.  Necker,  in  J/ieMS   TeCaiL^  ^^ 
order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  taxes,  which       /  ^^  /-       ^    >^ 
it  would  be  neceflary  to  lay  on  ;  or  by  his  credit  /  ^  Ve^^^  *v 
with  the  monied  men  to  procure,  at  lead,  what  y^^ '     *Yh%ot^ 

was  abfolately  indifpenfable.  It  is  from  the  iwo- z*'^*'^^^^ 
ment  of  M.  Necker's  recall,  that  v/e  ought  pro- 
perly to  begin  our  hiHory  ;  for  it  was  then  that 
the  public  voice  obtained  the  firll  complete  vic- 
tory, and  put  the  court  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  its  enemies ;  for  from  that  day  forward,  the 
fame  faction  that  has  fince  overturned  every 
thing,  begun  openly  to  cabal  and  to  acl ;  and 
though  the  heroes  that  we  are  now  going  to  f^e 
ftrutting  upon  the  ftage,  have  been  fince  then 
malfacred,  guillotined,  put  to  flight,  or  have  pe- 
riihed  by  their  own  hands,  that  does  not  prove 
that  they  were  not  exadiy  of  the  fame  band  with 
thofe  who  have  guillotined  them  or  put  them  to 
f:ip;ht ;  and  in  followinp-  them  throu:2;h  their  dif- 
ferent  windings,  we  fhall  fee  that  they  were  all 
infrinfically  the  fame ;  that  private  intereft  and 
particular  circumftances  only  has  made  a  differ- 
ence ', 
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ence ;  that  the  fame  man  affumed  the  giiife  of  a 
philofopher  or  anaffaffin,  accordmg  tooccaf-on; 
and  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  firfl  in- 
novators, in  the  firfl  moments  of  their  povv-er, 
led  to  the  lafl  and  greateft  crimes,  of  which, 
any  of  what  we  caU  the  feci  of  Jacobins  have 
been  guilty. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 


Necker^s  adminijiration  of  finance — His  politics — 
His  alliance  ijjiih  the  Duke  of  Gr leans — Popu- 
larity of  the  Duke — He  puts  himfef  at-  the  head  of 
the  reformers  and  fadious,  and  proteds  them-— 
Eledion  to  the  flates  general — Intrigues  of  the  ,  . 
Duke — The  Abbe  Seyes  eleded — His  pam- 
phlet— Democratic  principles  circulated  every 
where — Indolence    of  the   other  party — Ccnfe- 

• 

quenccs  natural  from  this  oppofite  condud. 

i:  R  O  M  the  time  that  Lewis  the  Sixteenth 
found  himfelf  compelled  by  public  opinion,  and 
his  own  neceffities,  to  recall  M.  Necker,  he  was 
no  longer  the  ruler  of  France ;  and  what  was 
flill  more,  the  w-hole  tribe  of  courtiers  loil  their 

influence  alio,  not  with  the  king,  but  upon  pub-       .^    /  A/»y'f/e 

he  affairs.  M.  Necker,  too  well  acquainted  with  ^flCAt^  a^^KU^ 
the  urgent  reafons  of  his  recall,  to  be  ignorant 
of  his  importance,  or  to  fear  his  being  difmified, 
aded  entirely  as  a  mafler  ;  not,  indeed,  in  out- 
ward fliew,  lor  he  aiTeded  a  ftiif  and  philofophi- 
cal  modefty  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  but  in 
reality.  His  opinion  was  law,  and  the  king  was 
exactly  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  bankrupt  who 
had  furrendered  his  eft'eds  to  his  creditors. 

M.  Necker  found  in  the  royal  treafury,  on  his 
entering  upon  office  as  comptroller-general  for  the 
fecond  time^^  only  about  fixteen  thouiand  pounds 

Iterling 
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fterling  in  cafh,  which  was  equal  only  to  the  cur- 
rent expenfes  of  a  few  hours.  As  the  mod  con- 
fummatc  ignorance  of  affairs  was  alone  capable  of 
having  reduced  the  treafury  to  fo  empty  a  ftate, 
on  his  arrival  it  was  foon  replenifhed  ;  not  that 
M.  Necker  enjoyed  the  fame  confidence  as  when 
formerly  in  the  fame  place  in  more  profperous 
times,  but  that  he  had  fufficient  credit  and  re- 
fource  for  any  momentary  fupply.  This  was  in 
1  d-i  "i<fr?r  ^^^  "^onth  of  Auguil,  in  the  year  1788  ;  the  re- 
^Uji^^t  ^  ^  '    call  of  the  banifoed  members  of  parliament,  and 

an  apparent  peace  amongft  parties  foonfucceeded. 
As  the  neceffity  of  preitrving  M.  Necker  at  the 
head  of  affairs  was  generally  known,  and  as  it 
was  alfo  well  known  that  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  of  being  punilhed  by  him  for.  any 
freedom  of  fpeech,  or  of  the  prefs,  Paris  became 
a  fort  of  debaiing  club ;  every  opinion  was  dif- 
cuffed  there,  and  every  affertion  hazarded  with 
boldnefs  and  raflmefs  that  plainly  ihewed  that  it 
was  a  new  privilege  to  thofc  who  made  fo  ill  an 
ufe  of  it. 

if  k      f&If  Although  M.  Necker  was,  properly  fpeakinn-, 

.JUmtcJ^         niiniller  of  finance,  he  was,  in  fad,  fole  miniffer  ; 
Mi^  /Jv  or  rather,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fake  of  form, 

he  was  the  whole  council,  and  the  king  was  only 
there  to  lend  his  fignature  when  it  was  wanted. 
If  M.  Necker  had  formerly  fuffered  in  his  impor- 
tance from  not  occupying  a  feat  in  the  council, 
he  ROW  was  amply  compcnfated,  for  he,  in  fdcl, 
occupied  all  the  feats.  The  automata  around 
were  all  moved  bv  the  man,  to  whom  both  kinn- 
and  people  looked  up  for  deliverance  from  a  (latG 
of  very  dira,Q:reeab}e  embarraffment. 

If 
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If  there  are  pcrfons,  who  yet  recolleding  the 
enthufiafin  which  the  name  of  Necker  once  in- 
fpircci,  feel  hurt  at  what  has  fince  happened  to 
him,  let  them   put   their  minds  at  eafe,  for   M.  >  f   a 

Necker,  by  entering  into  a  cabal  with  the  Duke  Jl-tCitX^  ^^#^ 
of  Orleans,  whofe  vices  and  villainies  he  well  ^lA  ^&L^-i^J> 
knew,  has  himfelf  let  the  leal  upon  his  boafted 
moraUty  and  virtue.  The  agents  of  the  fadion 
that  oppofed  the  court,  promenaded  the  bufls  of 
the  philofopher  and  the  debauche  together  ;  they 
were  equally  the  idols  of  the  people,  and  of  the  fame 
portion  of  the  people  ;*  they  both  fpoke  the  fame 
fort  ol  language  to  the  people,  and  appeared 
like  two  meilengers  of  Heaven,  fent  down  to 
cure  the  w^ounds  of  the  Itate,  and  alleviate  the 
miferies  ot  individuals. 

Amongfl  the  flrangepropenfitlesof  the  French, 
carried  to  excefs,  is  that  of  being  led  away*  by 
found  and  (how.  Thoie  who  knew  the  two 
chiefs  in  queftion,  compared  them  to  the  quack 
doctor  and  the  merry  andrew  of  the  fair;  and  the 
Tnnilitude  was  not  a  bad  one,  for  they  completely 
duped  the  lookers  on,  by  appearing  what  they 
never  were,  nor  ever  wilhed  to  be,  and  by- 
giving  them  remedies  that  were  worfe  than  the 
diieafe.  * 

*  The  other  members  of  parh'ament  who  had  been  banifh- 
ed  for  oppoiing  tlie  king,  were  more  cileemed  thrn  '.he  Duke, 
and  tor  lojne  time  more  popular, 'but  their  popularity  was  of 

a  different  nature,  it  wds  with  the  public  at  large  ;  with  the       x,     ,      Qf        J        .     . 
fober  citizen  :   that  of  Necker  and  d'Orleans   was  with   \\x^tJll.*'^'^^^-'^^r*!^^**^ 
clafs  of  men  fmce  then  not  improperly  named  Jans  cullottes^  A^   yH^^   ^«-   *-^(^'v\^ 
fram  their  ragged  and  haggard  appearance.  ^^  /^Jt~ 

M.  Necker, 
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M.  Necker,  it  is  certr.in,  had  enough  of  vir- 
tue and  good  intention  to  have  preferred  ferving 
the  people  to  doing  thiem  an  injury,  provided  the 
one  and  the  other  had  equally  ferved  his  own  am- 
'  •  •  '-,•'-  bidon  ;  but  where  ever  thefe  ty/o  objects  have 
•  ^'.  come  in  competition,  he  has  uniformlv  given  the 
preference  to  v/hat  concerned  mod  his  own  per- 
fon.*  Though  the  two  lirfl  heroes  of  infurreftion 
were  capable  of  ading  together  at  firft,  yet  it  is 
not  from  that  to  be  inferred,  that  their  turpitude 
was  equal,  for  betv/een  them  there  certainly  was 
a  wide  difference ;  their  conduct  v/as  the  fame 
while  they  thought  their  objects  the  fame,  but 
they  had  different  objetls.  M.  Necker  did  not 
conceal  his  (though  he  concealed  his  meafures  as 
much  as  he  couldj  which  was  a  new  order  of 
things,  more  favourable  to  general  liberty,  over 
which  he  thought  to  prefide.  He  had  the  vanity 
to®imagine  that  public  opinion  would  be  always 
at  his  command,  that  he  was  to  be  the  regenera- 
tor of   France,  and  that  the   aflembly  of  the 

A    /  ffxJi  i-dAjyf  *  -^^  ^'*-  '^  °^  importance  that  fuch  men  fhould  be  viev/ed  \^ 

^ tjtfkJt>^ ^ ^^*^J '^^      their  true  h'ght,  let' us  confider  that  M.  Necker,  who  came  a 

^J  ftran^er  into  France,  had  aniafTed  a  princely  foitune  in  a  few 

.  years.  Thofe  who  know  banking  buiinefs,  know,  that  though 

L  ^^yf^  6<*^  XI  is  a  good  one,  it  is  not  pofiible  to  rife  fo  quickly  by  the  fair 

a  line  of  bufiiiefi.     M.  Necker  acquired  his  fortuiie  by  llock- 

iobbing,  that  is,  ganibliiig,  and  by  the  artificial  rifes  and 
fall^,  which  he  and  the  othor  Genevefe,  his  countiymen^ 
underftood  belter  than  the  French.  This  was  much  eaficr 
ia  France  than  it  io  in  England,  there  beiug  upon  Change, 
at  Paris,  twenty  diifcrent  forts  of  llock,  both  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  India  company,  and  of  private  companies,  the 
capitals  of  which  not  being  con fiderable,  a  few  monied  men, 
by  baying  and  felling,  could  raife  or  lower  tliem  to  a  certainty, 
atple.if'ire  ;  it  was  no  better  than  keeping  a  gaming  table  with 
fall'e  dice.  Such  was  M.  Nec.ker's  moral  pradlice  ;  as  to  his 
moral  profeflions,  the  world  has  been  fuifeited  with  them. 

ftates 
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fliates-gciieral  would  allow    itfelf  to  be  governed      ,j  ^'^    / 

by  him.  Madame  Neckcr,  in  the  fulnefs  of  hzxJidmm  JU4^AM 
glory,  was  heard  to  exprels  herfelf  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  addiiv^,  that  fhe  actually  believed  that  if  her 
hufband  were  to  conceive  tjie  idea  of  fubftitu- 
ting  another  religion  in  the  place  of  the  Chriflian 
faith,  his  genius,  his  combinations,  and  his  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  men  were  fuch,  that 
fhe  believed  he  could  bring  mankind  to  adopt  it. 
M.  Necker  knew  the  art  of  flock-jobbing  well, 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  court  a  little,  but  he  kneW 
nothing  at  all  of  his  influence  with  the  people 
when  once  they  fhould  have  no  more  ufe  for  his 
finance  manoeuvres,  when  once  the  court  fhould 
be  humbled,  and  his  alliflance  fhould  be  no 
longer  necelTal-y.     No  man  in  a  time  of  political  i 

difficulty  had  lefs  tefource  than  Necker,  he  was 
elumfy,  ufelefs,  and  inconvenient,  and  of  con- 
fequence  was  the  iirft  public  man  whom  the  re- 
volutionifts  difcarded  from  their  fervice  with 
difgrace. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
no  idea  of  eflablifhing  order,  but  diforder ; 
"  Make  the  water  muddy ^  /aid  Philips  and  I  will 
^^jyh  in  it.'*  D'Orleans  trufled  to  his  moneys 
his  intrigues,  his  agents,  and  his  new-fangled 
popularity,  for  profiting  of  whatever  chances  a 
ftate  of  diforder  might  throw  in  his  way.  This 
was  precifely  the  view  of  that  immenfe  number 
of  innovators  who  fo  foon  after  appeared  ;  all  of 
them  calculated  right  as  to  the  iirft  outfet  of  the 
afiair,  but  every  one  of  them  was  miflaken  as  to 
the  ultimate  confequences.  It  was  a  perfpe£tive, 
in  which  the  imrrienfe  revenues  and  riches  of 
France  were  reprefented  as  wrefled  from    the      -'^^  ■'»  i-i^.  &ii^.i\ 

G  hands 
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hands  of  the  kinff  and  his  feeble  court,  bv  men 
"XvN.    ■      •   .'^v-^V.v>    of   energy   and  enterprize.      The   accumulated 

riches  and  honours  of  a  thoufand  years,  lay  all 
before  them,  and  the  means  of  poflelling  them 
feemed  eafy  by  the  intervention  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Paris,  whofe  opinion  v/as  entirely  in  their 
favour.  Saturated  with  the  view  of  fo  rich  a  pro- 
fpect,  and  giddy  with  fuch  a  variety  of  objeds, 
the  eye  did  not  perceive  the  gallows  and  the  guil- 
lotine, the  poignard  and  the  torch,  that  were  in 
the  back  ground.  The  people,  obedient  to  their 
leaders  when  they  commanded  plunder,  feemed 
to  them  a  certain  means  of  acquiring  wealth  and 
power,  but  they  did  not  fee  that  this  fame  peo- 
ple would  in  the  end  turn  againll  themfelves,  and 
tear  from  them  the  fruits  of  their  firft  exceffes. 
M.  Necker,  who  thought  he  had  influence  e- 
nough  to  overturn  the  Chrillian  religion,  and 
eft ablifii  another  in  its  place,  and  d' Orleans,  v/ho 
calculated  that  he  could  ahvavs  rule  the  mob, 
were  equally  miitaken  in  the  end  ;  but  in  the 
firil  part  of  their  experiments  their  road  was  the 
fame,  deilruclion  of  the  prefent  order  was  the 
objecl  -,   and,  in  planning  this,  the  latter  months 

>'7'=7i'Sf   f)'^^  of  1788,  and   the   beginning    of    1789,    were 

'   '         '  employed. 

Whilil    the  two   chiefs  were  occupied  in  this 

y  \     /      i      manner,  a   number    of  fpeculators    in  anarchy, 

Qjjji^CAM^OA^^*^'     accing  either  as  fubalterns,  or  for  their  own  pro- 

/  per   account,  were  bufied   in  preparing  to  aililt 

openly,  fo  foon  as  things  ihould  be  a  little  far- 
ther advanced-, 

J  The  adembly  des  amis  dcs  fioirs,  under  the  ap- 

ynU  ij(iS  ntHr/i ,      pearance  of '.ameliorating  the  Itate   of  their  fel- 
low 
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low   creatures  m  the  Weil  India  iflands,  held 

meetings  which  liad  a  very  different  objed."  This 

affembly,  called  Friends  of  the  Blacks,    might' 

with  more  propriety  have  been  termed   the   ene-    j,  ^      /     /  ^        //  - 

mies  of  the  whites  ;  it  was  a  fchool  for  equality  JC/t^&tf-  0-/  t^i'^^*^ 

and  abfurdity.     There  people  of  different  fexes, 

and  of  all  ranks,  might  be  admitted  ;  but  it  w^as 

exprefsly  forbidden  to  take  off  the  hat  or  falute       ^    ,       , 

the  company  ;  fo   that  Briffot  and  conforts,  fpe-  UJrx/f^f'C'' 

culating  on  the  revolutions  they  could  bring  on, 

and  the  plunder  they  could  gain,  were   jumbled 

into  one  affembly  with  the  virtuous  Madame  de  . 

la  Rochfaucauld,  without  more  ceremony  than  i yA-^^uJ^iiMt-Mt'O^ 

porters  in  the  tap  room  of  an  alc-houfe.     . 

-The  humanity  of  reheving  our   fellow   crea- 
tures led  the  virtuous  and  good  to  fuch  an  affem- 
bly, and  the  juftnefs  of  the  caufe  gave  its  mem- 
bers a  cloak  for  circulatinij  writin-^js,  which  tend- 
ed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  fyftems  that 
were  broachine;.     The  circumffance  alone  of  not 
beino-  allovv-ed  to  take  off  the  hat,  nor  to  return  a 
falute,   was  a  clear  proof,  that  the  affembly  was 
for  another  purpofe  than  that  which  it  profeffed  ; 
and  if  that   can  be  doubted,  we  may  eafily  be     ,         ^        /  ^j^^,^ 
convinced,  when  we  find  that  Condorcet,  Cla-  iO~noC^^^j  6 
viere,  Briffot,  and  a   number  of  thofe  perfons,  <^^4W^' 
who  fmce   have  propairated  uith  fuch  effed  the 
fvftem  of  riot,  robbcrv,  ^nd    murder,  were  its 
leading  and  active  member^. 

The  ffate  of  fcnfelefs  inaftlvity,  and  of  ff upid 
torpidity,  into  which  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
had  fallen,  who  no  longer  nov/  made  any  noife, 
or  appeared  to  be  of  any  importance,  left  the 
field  open  to  adventurers,  who  had  cccalion  to 

fpeculate 
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fpeculate  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  as  credulity, 
and  the  difpofition  to  adopt  whatever  is  new, 
have  always  been  known  to  predominate  in  Paris, 
it  was  therefore  necefiary  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion by  what  was  extraordinary  ;  in  the  center 
from  which  mod  of  the  fafiiions,  the  cuftoms, 
and  rules  of  behaviour  in  modern  Europe  have 
come,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  efiablifh 
any  thing  more  new  than  a  total  difregard  to  eve- 
ry cuflom,  and  to  every  form,  neceflary  not  on^y 
for  poHtenefs  but  even  for  decency  in  focieiy. 
The  cloak  of  humanity  and  phiiofophy  recon- 
ciled people  to  it  in  fome  degree,  and  they  began 
to  reafon  on  the  natural  equality  and  artificial  in- 
equality of  man  ;  fo  that  to  thedifcontents  occa- 
fioned  by  real  evils,  and  the  hopes  of  bettering 
their  fituation,  people  began  to  unite  that  fort  of 
modern  phiiofophy  which  has  fince  led  to  fuch 
fatal  extremes. 

The  great  art  of  beginning  commotions  confifls 
in  feducing  the  minds  of  men  by  the  appearance 
of  what  is  good  and  virtuous,  and  of  what  will 
make  them  happy ;  but  above  all,  of  what  fuits 
the  intereft,  or  flatters  thepafilons  ofth^  greater 
number.  It  w^as  in  correfpondence  wdth  this 
plan,  that  the  words  of  liberty,  equality,  li^^bis  of 
7iian,  humaniiy,  'virtue,  friends  and  brothers,  iini^ 
'vcrfal  benc-volence,  kc,  were  perpetually  in  the 
mouths  of  the  firil  innovators.  The  people  be- 
lieved they  faw  a  number  of  beneficent  deities 
defcended  from  heaven  to  give  them  happinefs, 
and  fell  them  bread  and  wine  at  half  price  ;*  anfl 

of 

*  The  French  began  to  have  c;^rfcatiire  prrntr  at  this  f'n^e, 
an*.l  a  very  famous  one  was  that  of  a  poor  i^oblcr,  wlio  wus 

f?.yin^ 
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of  confequcnce  they  were  prepared,  whenever  the 
occallon  ihculd  oifer,  to  aid  and  afiiit  with  all 
thoir  might  in  a  reform  (for  the  revolution  was 
announced  under  that  Ipecious  name)  that  prc- 
mifed  fo  great  an  advantage,  and  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  being  founded  upon  right  and  juftice. 

The  winter  of  177S  and  1779  was  one  of  the^/»-vw.*^    ^  ^^H^ 
mofl  feverc,  both  on  account  of  its  great  length 
and  theintenfity  of  the  cold,  that  had  been  feen 
for  many  years  ;  fo  that,  in  addition  to  the  (lag- 
nation  which  uncertainty  always  gives  to  trade, 
the  feafon  was  fuch  as  to  occafion  a  great  deal  of 
mifery.     Wood  for  firing  was  no  dearer  than  ufu- 
al,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  more  necefiary,  and  the 
price  was  at  all  times  ejjDrbitant.    Bread,  which 
is  the  great  nourifhment  of  the  people  of  France, 
was  dear,  and  not  fo  good  as  ufual ;  the  loaf  of 
bread  that  ufed  to  be  at  eight  fols  haying  rifen  to 
eleven    and   twelve.     Butcher's  meat,  too,  was 
dearer   than  ufual,  and   the  productions  of  the 
garden  could  not  be  had  in  fo  rigorous  a  feiifon. 
The  miferies  of  the  poor  all  through  France  were 
bv  this  rendered  extreme  ;  and  here  it  is  no  more 
than  jufliceto  fpy,  that  the  rich  and  opulent,  and 

{iiying  to  his  v.-:£.-,  jufl  returr.eo  from  market,  where  eve:y 
thing  \^'as  very  dear,  "  Patience  Margott,  we  fnall  focn  have 
*'  three  times  e'l^ht ;'"  v;hich  fignified  bread  at  eight  fols  the 
loaf,  beef  at  eight  fols  the  pound,  and  wine  at  eight  fol^. 
Such  were  the  views  of  the  people  ;  they  were  good  and  lau- 
dable, but  were  foon  perverted.  This  caricature  was  foon 
fucceeded  by  the  Calctdatin^  Patii:!,  v/ho  reckoned  up  tr.f 
number  of  heads  already  cut  off,  and  the  nun-ber  wanted  to 
infure  the  happinefs  of  the  pccple.  Hcgailli's  Harlot's  Prc- 
grefs  is  not  more  curious,  than  the  Progrcfs  of  tlie  V/ants  cif 
the  People,  which  began  with  bread  a-id  wine,  :ir>d  f-ide;] 
iviih  blood  and  murder. 
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r> /•'  ,         in  particular  the  clergy,  performed  wonders  in 

fju/f^      ^^■'^'^        relieving  their  fuiferings.     It  would  have  feemed, 

/^\U^LIm  ^^^-  Providence  gave  to  the  rich  one  lall  oppor- 

^l  iTinA*''^  ^  tunity  of  fhewing  what  the  Chriflian  charity  of 

the  church,  and  the  generofity  of  an  ancient  no- 
bility, were  capable  of  doing.  The  poor  and 
needy,  whom  Ihame  prevented  from  feeking  aid, 
were  themfelves  fought  after,  and  relief  was 
forced  upon  the  poor  llarving  family  in  their  cold 
and  hungry  retreat,  by  thofe  fame  clergymen  and 
nobility  who  foon  after  were  driven  from  their 
own  abodes.  Surely  thefe  a<Els  which  did  fuch 
honour  to  thofe  who  performed  them,  and  are  a 
full  proof  that  their  folhes  and  luxury,  and  the 
opprelTion  they  occafioned  to  the  people,  were 
not  from  badnefs  of  heart  and  from  want  of  feel- 
ing. Thefe  ads  of  charity  were  not  the  ads  of 
a  few,  they  were  general,  and  were  done  with- 
out oftentation  or  ihew,  as  fuch  adions  always 
ought  to  be. 

ha/n^  The  Duke  of  Orleans  did  not  let  flip  this  oc- 

^  '  cafion   to  fignahze   himfelf;  his  charities   were 

numerous  and  fplendid,  and  induftrioufly  held 
up  to  public  view  ;  while  M.  Necker,  who  want- 
ed to  reform  every  thing,  fent  to  St.  Germain  for 
an  ox,  had  it  weighed,  killed,  and  weiglied  again, 
fkin,  horns,  hoofs,  &c.  being  deduced.  The 
butchers  were  convicted  of  felling  at  twelve  fols 
what,  by  calculation,  cod  only  eight.  But  though 
this  experiment  ferved  to  fliew  that  things  v.ere 
too  dear,  no  ferious  attempt  was  made  to  reduce 
the  price,  and  the  only  advantage  refulted  to  the 
minifler,  who  obtained  credit  for  his  good  in- 
tentions. 

Public 
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Public  works  of  cliarity  were  iiiflituted,  where 
people  were  employed  to  grind  corn  ai  the  public 
expenfe  ;  this  afforded  the  lower  orders  means  of 
caballing,  by  bringing  great  numbers  together 
for  the  lame  object,  ai:d  having  the  fame  inter- 
efts.  M.  Neckcr  has  been  accufed  of  having 
done  fo  with  defign  ;  but  there  feems  little  rea- 
fon  for  the  accufation,  which  appears  rather  to  be 
a  fabrication  of  his  enemies  than  a  fact.  It  was 
really  neceffary  to  do  fomething  to  employ  the 
idle,  who  were  ftarving.  Hand-mills,  though  a 
dear  way  of  grinding,  were  flill  a  refource  in  fo 
long  and  fevere  a  froll.  Befides,  M.  Necker  was 
never  ferioufly  accufed  of  wanting  humanity  ; 
and  to  all  this  mufl  be  added,  that  though  he 
wanted  to  have  public  opinion  to  fupport  his 
meafures,  there  was  no  probability  that  mobs  or 
cabals  amongft  the  lower  orders  could  ferve  his 
purpofe  ;  it  is  therefore  but  fair  to  acquit  him  of 
this  charge. 

With  regard  to  M.  Necker,  as  well  as  moft  of 
thofe  who  w^orked  in  the  revolution  (to  ufe  their 
own  expreflion,  travailler  a  la  revolution)^  people 
are  apt  to  attribute  to  defign  and  to  diftant  pro- 
ject \\hat  only  arofe  from  neceffity  or  particular 
circumllances  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  every 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  has  fallen  a 
facrince  to  the  refults  of  his  own  principles,  which 
refults  were,  therefore,  not  forefeen  :  another 
proof  of  the  fame  thing  arifes  from  this,  that  the 
greater  number  feem  to  have  had  no  fixed  plan, 
only  to  dejiroy  order  ^  and  employ  occafion  to  advantage. 
Thus  the  pick-pocket  creates  a  confufion  in  a 
crowd,  and  trufts  to  his  own  dexterity  for  the 
profits  which  he  may  reap  from  it.     M.  Necker 

was 
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was  Intcrefted  In  humbling  the  court,  and  nrmc 
as  a  fort  of  dictator  between  the  kin;^  and  the 
people ;  but  he  was  interelled,  and  that  deeply 
too,  in  preferving  the  force  of  a  government,  the 
reins  of  which  were  in  his  own  hands. 

It  was  durincr   the  rio-our  of  the  winter  that 

O  O 

M.  Necker  arranged  his  plan  for  the  mode  of  af- 
fembling  the  flateo-general ;  fearing,  that  if 
they  were  called  in  the  ancient  form,  the  nobility 
and  clergy  would  prevent  innovation  ;  he  gave  it 
as  his  opininion  that  the  third  ftate,  as  it  was 
called,  or  the  commons,  fhouid  have  a  double 
reprefentation  ;  that  is,  be  reprefented  by  as  ma- 
ny deputies  as  the  other  tv/o. 

Whilfl  mankind  has  been  improving  in  arts, 
fciences,  and  amongft  others,  the  art  of  leading 
each  other  into  errors  by  falfe  philofophy  and 
metaphyfical  argument,  we  do  not  find  that  they 
have  improved  much  in  common  fenfe  ;  there  are 
even  fome  reafons  for  thinking,  that  it  is  become 
more  rare  than  it  was  formerly.  As  common 
fenie  arifes  from  the  afticn  of  the  mind  upon 
itfelf,  and  upon  the  objeds  which  naturally  come 
before  it,  that  methodical  way  in  which  people 
are  brought  up  to  fpeak  about  every  thing,  and 
to  judge  of  every  thing,  hinders  the  mind  from 
keeping  itfelf  company,  as  it  were,  and,  under 
the  influence  only  of  fatlsand  obfervations,  form- 
ing a  judgment.  The  old  times,  when  the  ilates 
general  were  hrft  inltituted,  are  therefore  not 
by  any  means  to  be  dei'pifed  ;  and  there  feems  to 
have  been  very  great  realon,  lince  the  flate  was 
compofed  of  three  diiferent  orders,  to  give  each 
an  equal  fhare  of  power  that  it;  might  preferve  itfelf. 

IVI.  Necker 
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?vt.  is^'eckcr  was  unwilling  to  take  the  refponfi- 
blliry  and  the  conlcquencc  of  this  bufinefs  upon 
hiniielt ;  he  thevelbre  advlfed  calling  a  new  af-  ^  ,  /  A% 
fembly  of  the  notables,  in  order  to  regulate  the  Z  ^  OtotO-a^ 
method  of  callhig  the  llates  general,  hoping  that 
it  would  be  eal"y  to  make  that  affembly  chufe  the 
mode  which  he  himfelf  approved.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  difappointed,  the  notables  did  not 
think  proper  to  determine  it  in  his  favour ;  fo 
that,  after  having  called  them  together  on  pur- 
pofe  to  follow  their  advice,  he  difmiiTed  them  on 
purpofe  to  follow  his  own. 

The  double  reprefentatlon  of  the  third  Hate  <dcU^  'Ai^yreJ.Hla^^ 
having  been  refolved  upon,  letters  for  their  elec- 
tion were  expedited.  M.  Necker  had  publiflied 
his  reafons  for  changing  the  form,  a  precaution 
fufficientiy  ufelefs,  as  the  far  greater  number 
wiflied  it ;  thofe  who  did  not  wilh  it  had  no 
means  of  oppofmg  him  ;  and  his  reafons  were  too 
flimfy  to  convince  any  one.  It  was  evident,  that 
by  giving  double  the  number  of  voices  to  one 
party  united  in  intereil,  the  other  two,  who  were 
not  in  one  intereli,  muft  fmk  under  the  contefl. 
That  was  precifely  what  every  thinldng  man  ex- 
pecled,  and  what  M.  Necker  wifhed.  He  was 
the  minifter  of  the  people,  and  he  thought  to 
govern  their  deputies  as  he  had  p;overned  their 
king ;  but  he  was  not  long  before  he  difcovered 
his  mifiake. 

in  the  election  of  deputiCvS  every  thing  was 
againft  the  court  and  the  nobility.  M.  Necker, 
the  minifter  who  acted  for  the  court,  favoured 
the  election  of  Proteftants,  of  poor  clergymen, 
and  of  lawvers ;  in  order  the  better  to  have  them 

\l  at 
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at  his  command,  and  in  order  to  be  the  more 
certam  oi  humbling  the  rich  proprietor  and  dig- 
nified clerg-yman.  In  this  lafi:  hope  he  was  not 
deceived,  but  in  the  lorm.er  he  was,  as  we  Ihall 
foon  fee. 

,  ./f^    .       /  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  his  extcnfive  lands, 

CjTCoCO/^  great  revenues,  and  numerous  dependents,  made 
great  efforts  every  v.'here.  Accuflomed  to  in- 
trigues, and  furrounded  with  men  who  were  fo 
too,  he  tucceeded  v/onderfuliy  in  a  councry  where 
election  manoeuvres,  fo  diigraceful  to  thofe  that 
employ  them,  were  little  known.  As  the  ma- 
noeuvres at  a  horfe-race  and  at  an  election  are  very 
much  of  one  flamp,  the  duke,  who  was  always 
furrounded  by  jockies,  gamblers,  and  men  of  fuch 
.  defcription,  fucceeded  pretty  well.  He  was  alfo 
\,YO{/ndJ^^^^^^  grand  maiter  of  the  order  of  mafonry,  and  had, 
by  that  means,  a  good  opportunity,  at  a  very 
fmall  expenfe,  of  giving  a  bias  to  the  elections 
in  different  parts. 

The  lovers  of  change,  having  all  the  fame  cant 
phrafes  at  command  throughout  the  kingdom, 
eafily  knew  each  other,  and,  as  if  by  a  fort  of 
fympathy,  without  any  previous  arrangement, 
they  lent  aid  to  each  other  ;  fo  that  in  the  election 
matters,  the  great  majority  was  on  the  fide  of 
reform  and  change. 

Great,  however,  as  all  the  efforts  and  exertions 
of  M.  Necker  and  the  duke  were,  they  never 
could  have  had  any  conliderable  degree  of  fuc- 
ceis,  had  the  proprietors  of  lands  and  the  dig- 
nihed  clergy  kt  lerioully  about  getting  themfelves 
chofen  ;  but  they  negleded  this   opportunity  of 

ferving 
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fcrvm;:;  their  country  entirely,  whether  throiij:;h 
i'^-norance  of  the  neceiiity  of  exertion,  through 
indolence,  or  truftino-  to  fome  other  method  of 
jM-cferving  their  weight  in  the  ilate,  or  to  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  three,  the  i^ict  was  exactly 

as  it  is  related ;  pcrfons  were  reprefented,  but  .  n, 

property  was  not ; 'and  as  property  cannot  proted  {rrof^"^"/  ru^ hc/ix^^U>j^f 
itfelf,  the   ruin   which   it  has  experienced  is  not 
any  great  reafon  for  afloniihment. 

Amongfl  the  deputies  who  were  by  the  duke's  J^rrlrOit  {^^  '-^^'\ 
interelt  elected  to  the  (lates  general,  was  a  man 
who,  to  the  caufe  of  anarchy,  was  worth  an 
holt ;  a  man  of  a  taciturn,  cold  difpofition,  a 
clergyman  with  much  erudition,  but  no  rehgion  ; 
cruel  and  a  metaphyfician,  determined  to  (tick  at 
nothing  to  advance  his  fortunes,  and  capable  of 
laying  deep  plans  and  guiding  their  execution. 
Such  a  man  v/as  the  Abbe  Seyes,  elected  de- 
puty for  Paris,  to  lill  up  the  lafi:  place  that  was 
vacant.* 

When  deputies  were  cnofen,  it  was  the  ancient 
cufcom,  and  was  fcill  adhered  to,  for  the  eledors 
to  draw  up  their  intentions  and  their  wiihes  in  the 
formof  inftrudions,  which  were  called  cahiers;  ^o^rLU/yS 

*  The  ele£lion  manceuvre  in  Paris  was  a  very  compiet*' 
on?.  Paris  alone  fent  forty  members,  and  the  duke  propofed 
feveral,  amongft  others  tliis  abbe,  who  vqs  totally  unknov,-n  ; 
lie  had  never  been  heard  of.  The  eledlions  were  protraded 
by  diiTerent  delays,  till  the  members  from  every  quarter  of 
the  kingdom  were  already  arrived ;  till  the  eledors  were  all 
tired  out  and  fatigued ;  and,  in  fliort,  till  they  had  neither 
any  ti.ne  to  L)fe  nor  to  fpare  ;  fo  that  he  might  be  adually 
faid  to  be  forced  upon  them,  as  by  delay  and  fatigue  large 
alfc^mblie.,  are  often  L-d  to  do  what  the  majority  of  members 
never  intended. 

thefe 
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thefe  were  intended  as  a  rule  for  the  Gonduft  of 
the  reprefentatives,  and  by  a  comparifon  of  the 
ditferent  cahiers,  by  extracting  and  comparing 
their  contents,  the  real  wiiflies  of  the  nation  might 
have  been  known. 

/^r-/  A/    ^  (fA^^^^      '^^^  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  his  fituation,  had  a 
^    '         '  '  '^  right  to  give  a  cahier  to  fome  of  the  deputies 

chofen  on  his  eftpites,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
made  his  great  Ilroke  at  popularity.  The  Abbe 
S(?yes  was  faid  to  have  compofed  it,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  did  'iO  ;  but  whoever 
was  its  author,  the  duke  gave  the  example  of 
the  firft  prince  of  the  blood  lianding  up  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  rights  of  the  people  againfl:  his 
own  interefl.  Thofe  who  knev/  his  real  charac- 
ter vented  exclamations  of  wonder  at  his  villain- 
ous duphcity ;  and  thofe  who  knev/  him  not, 
were  as  much  aftoniflied  at  his  virtue  and  phi- 
lanthropy. The  lower  clafs  were  in  ecllacy,  and 
he  obtained  by  his  popularity  amongft  the  fifh- 
vv^omen  and  fellers  of  fruit,  the  title  of  King  of 
■'ih/H  JtA  f} Itli^  ^^^  Markets  (Ro'i  des  Halle s )  which,  to  thofe 
^J  un-  ^j^^  know  Paris,  will  appear  equivalent  to  king 

of  the  rabble. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  ftates-general, 
♦  when  public  expeftation  and  anxiety  were  wound 

to  their  higheil  pitch,  a  pamphlet  made  its  appearr 

•ance,    written    by   the  Abbe'  Seyes,  compoi'ed 

,  r\    f   /  1  ^^'^^^  much  art,  plaufibility,  and  falfe  reafoning, 

htitJ  U  //C  5  U^.  and  entitled,  What  is  ihe  third Jiatc?   This  title 

plainly  implied  the  queftion  of  the  iniportance  of 
the  people  at  large.  "  The  third  Hate,"  fays  he, 
m  this  pamphlet,  "is  at  preibnt  as  nothing — it 


"i  ought 
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*'  ought  to  be  every  thing,  and  it  only  wants  to 
•"  be  foniething." 

Such  a  pamphlet,  printed  and  fpread  abroad 
with  the  money  of  the  duke,  at  fo  important  a 
period,  and  when  men  wTre  yet  unufed  to  in- 
quiries of  the  fort,  con  Id  not  but  excite  great 
notice  ;  it  was  accordingly  confidcred  as  a  mafler- 
piece  of  argument  and  philofophy,  and  Monfieur 
I' Abbe  was  confidered  as  the  molt  profound  meta- 
phyfician  of  the  age,  the  ableft  flatefman,  and 
the  moil  liberal-minded  writer  who  had  ever 
enlightened  the  human  race. 

In  the  pamphlet  of  the  abbe  may  be  found  y  /  •  /^  j 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  Jacobin  creed,  dii'^^<^^'^  b'^^^: 
guifed,  indeed,  fo  as  not  to  otFend  by  too  abrupt 
an  introduction  of  principles  which  are  of  a  na- 
ture to  revolt  any  reafonable  man  :  but  leading 
on  imperceptibly  to  conclufions,  of  which  the 
reader  was  not  at  hrft  av/are,  and  at  which  he  is 
the  more  certain  to  arrive,  that  he  does  not  fuf- 
pecl  where  he  is  going. 

It  is  one  of  the  evils  attending  metaphyfical 
reafonings,  that  their  refults  are  frequently  not 
difcovered  till  men  are  led  into  errors  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  dravv'  back.     The  V(^ork  in 

queftion  appeared  to  the  bulk  of  its  readers  at  .    ,  ,  f^\ 

firfl  only  to  prove,  that  the  majority  were  op- ^^ '^'^'V'^'^  9*/y-v 
preiTed,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  fo,  but  to 
feek  redrefs  by  affuming  that  importance  to  which 
their  fuperior  number  gave  them  a  juft  title.  The 
pamphlet  appeared  to  contain  little  more  at  firft ; 
it  feemed  to  be  a  fimple  ftate  of  fad:v>,  told  in  a 
ftyle  that  announced  a  calm,  unprejudiced,  and 

inftrucxed 
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iiiilructed  mind,  good  intentions,  and  a  found 
judgment.  When,  afterwards,  the  third  (late  had 
not  only  become  fomething,  as  he  modeftly  had 
annouuced,  but  had  in  fact  engroifed  every 
power,  this  '"ame  pamphlet  hinted  at  the  ufe  they 
iliouid  make  of  that  power,  in  a  way  that  was 
become  intelligible,  fmce  the  pofition  of  things 
had  changed,  though  it  was  not  io  at  its  lird  ap- 
J  pearaxice.     To   give  an  example  of  this : — Men 

MirU-y^-^   '^         ^'  had  already  learned,  that  the  minority  was  to  be 
i-t^vic/    ^  /«^'*/'^7'  governed  by  the  majority  in  the  decifion  of  po- 
litical quetlions ;  from  this  a  deduction  was  art- 
trT"  H    rja^  ^^^0'  <^ra\vn,  that  the  wiJl  of  the  majority  was  the 

y^  /  ^   id// of  the  whole;  and  that  the  interefl  of  the  ma- 

fn^J^^yM^   oCa^^ tT^I  '^oniy  ought  to.be  their  guide.     Thus  though  the 

firit  principle  laid  down  is  fair  ;   the  two  others, 

that  feem  to   the  per  on  who  does  not  relied  to 

rife  out  of  it,  are  the  moil  falfe  and  dangerous 

that  can  be  imagined,  and  from  which  it  would 

result,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  becomes  law 

and  juflice.     Bat  it   goes  flill   farther;  for  the 

MJff^  /#  /t*^^  majority  is  to  judge  what  is  for  its  good,  and 

"  Gf.  therefore  the  life  of  the  individual  is  at  the  difpo- 

j^   J  J.  -a^*^  fal  of  the  great  number.     This  doftrine  was  con- 

tained  in  the  book,  but  couched  in  fuch  terms 
as  only  to  become  evident  as  the  minds  of  men 
got  ready  for  it,  fomething  like  a  fyrnpathetic 
ink. 

We  mull  dv/ell  the  more  upon  this  pamphlet, 
as  it  w^as  a  produftion  that  operated  fuch  amaz- 
ing eliects,  and  becaufe  it  contained  the  bafis  of 
rdi  thofe  principles  which  have  fmce  been  carried 
to  fuch  pernicious  cxcefies.  Perhaps  no  produc- 
tion on  either  fide  of  the  quellion  has  been  written 
jn  fo  artful  a  manner.    The  flops  by  which  people 

were 
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vver;  led  on  to  falfe  conclufions,  as  matters  ri- 
pened, was  of  more  Importance  than  may  at  firit 
fight  be  imagined  ;  for  had  the  same  principles 
been  contained  in  different  productions  of  the 
SAME  man,  they  would  not  Hill  have  produced 
the  SAME  effects ;  moderate  and  well  meauing 
men  became  at  firib  converts  to  the  principles  of 
the  Abbe  Seyes,  they  had  approved  of  his 
work  openly,  and  both  inclmation  and  prid-i  hin- 
dered them  from  retrading.  It  is  true,  they  found 
the  book  contained  more  than  thev  had  at  nrit 
underilood  to  be  meant ;  but  it  was  nor  'O  eaiy 
for  a  new-fangled  patriot  to  confefs  that  he  bad 
read  and  not  underflood,  and  approved  without 
comprehending  ;  fo  that  many  perlbns  who  never 
thought  of  any  fuch  thing,  but  who  did  not  know 
how  to  extricate  themfelves  from  the  metaphyfical 
labyrinth,  became  unreafonable  and  unjud  from 
having  too  haftily  committed  themfelves. 

,  ■>  > .        Jk/  '^  y-y 

As  all  the  writers,  and  mod  part  of  the  talkerSjAV-t^t.-J  ^  ^WA^-i 
were  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  queilion,  the  poli- 
tical opinions  of  the  Abbe  Seyes  were  almofl 
univerfally  adopted  and  approved.  There  were, 
indeed,  a  certain  fet  of  men  who,  from  fuperior 
knowledge  or  from  a  natural  foundnefs  of  judg- 
ment, faw  through   all  thefe  fort  of  reafonings, 

but  they  had  no  means  of  counteracting  their  evil  >. .      ^     v 

elfeds.  More  than  half  a  million  of  copies  of  /-^^'-^  ^O^J^^^^^^, 
the  pamphlet  had  been  circulated,  and  any  anfwer 
that  could  have  been  given  to  it,  would  never 
have  exceeded  a  circulation  of  one  or  two  thou- 
fand,  perhaps  not  fo  many  hundreds,  and  thofe 
would  have  chieily  fallen  into  the  hands  of  rea- 
fonable  thinking  men,  who  did  not  want  them ; 

the 
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the  ignorant  and  aftiiig  many  would  never  have 
heard  of  them. 

It  Is  certainly  here  a  proper  place,  while  we 
are  recording  the  energy,  aftivity,  and  art  of  the 
Jacobins,  to  record  alfo  the  oppofite  and  contrary 
qualities  of  their  rivals.  At  the  time  when  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  firlt  began  to  fet  with  adivity 
to  work,  thoug;h  with  an  immenfe  fortune,  and 
M.  Necker  with  the  royal  treafury  in  his  hands, 
yet  the  money  that  was  at  the  difpofition  of  the 
proprietors  and  dignified  clergy,  was  more  than 
fifty  times  as  much,  and  it  was  their  property  and 
confideration  in  the  kingdom  that  was  attacked ; 
they  might,  therefore,  have  made  a  povv-erful 
itand.  Their  revenues  amounted  to  at  leaft  fifty 
millions  fterling,  and  any  fum  that  their  enemies 
could  difpofe  of,  certainly  did  not  amount  to  half 

%^:j  kc^  U^  ^f)'^-'  ^  milHon.     Yet,  in  this   llate  of  things,  did  the 
'  ,  ^       proprietors  pay   a  fmgle  man  of  i^erit  to  plead 

U*.  ..^n-u^  64.  ^i    >'^    their  caufe  ?  No.     If  by  chance  a  man  of  merit 

^^  ^:^   /y*-»u«^  .  ?yt>Hi-^  refuted  their  enemies,  did  they  make  a  fmail  fa- 

crihce  to  dive  nubiicity  to  his  work  ?  No.     He 

0'ct*^t/n4  nyv-UnjCi "  ^*U  who   pleaded  the  caule  of  murder  and  plunder 


^    0(  /        9^  ^'^^  ^^^  work  diftributed  by  thoufands  and  hun- 

'''f*''^        •  dreds  of  thoufands,  and  himfelf  enriched  ;  while 

he  who  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  law, 
of  ord-^^r,  and  of  the  proprietor,  had  his  book- 
feller  to  pay,  and  faw  his  labours  converted  into 
wade  paper.  It  is  true,  he  had  the  confolation 
of  his  own  mind,  and  the  efteem  of  the  few  to 
whom  his  good  intentions  v/ere  knov»'n ;  but, 
with  regard  to  effeft  upon  the  public  mind,  he 
produced  none ;  his  main  objetl  was,  therefore, 
unattained,  and  the  revolutionary  aro-uments  re- 
mained triumphant. 

With 
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With  energy^  fotne  money,  and  a  difpofitlon 
to  make  iile  of  it,  on  one  fide  ;  and  on  the  other, 
indolence,  pecuniary  means  in  abundance,  but 
not  the  will  to  employ  one  HiiUing  of  it ;  can  we 
be  iurprifed  that  things  went  in  favour  of  thofe 
who  had  the  energy  and  will  ?  It  would  have 
been  iurprifmg  if  it  had  not :  and,  accordingly, 
wc  have  fmce  feen  the  ihirtlefs,  fhoele.s  vagabord 
burning  the  caflles  and  title  deeds  of  the  proprie- 
tor, and,  with  a  high  hand,  put  himfelf  in  his 
place.* 

It  would  be  ufelefs  and  abfurd  at  this  moment 
to  give  the  Hiflory  of  Jacobinifm,  with  the  avow- 
ed intention  of  flopping  its  progrefs,  without  ad- 
vening in  a  pointed  manner  to  the  blameable 
conduct  of  thofe  who  were  both  by  intereft  raid 
principle  bound  to  make  a  fland. 

It  is  in  vain  to  imagine  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  fociety,  any  order  of  things  will  long  exill, 
that  is  not  fupported  by  general  opinion.     Men 

*   In  this  countiy,  \Ve  have  had  fomething  like  an  exam-  'y*  '"^       -lA^  ^     - 

pie  of  this  in  Paine's  Rights  of  Man.      It  has  been  fuppofjd  f^^uj^^^l  ^m   *-'^>*'-*^  ■^'«»i 
by  thofe,  who  have   good  opportunities  of  knowing,  that 

above   two  hundred  thoufand  copies  of  his  book  have  been  j,;^/,!^.^   (y\4.fMJ\  f/^-^^i^'^ 
difperfed.     So  much  for  that  clumfy  advocate  of  anarchy.  ^    //•     n. 

/\n  aavocate  or  order,  and  dcrender  or  proprietors,  would  e^-^"*- 
not  have  fold,  perhaps,  five  hundred  copies,  and  would  have 
had  money  to  pay  his  book-feller.  While  this  remains  fo, 
can  men  of  property  wonder  if  the  minds  of  the  lower  clafs 
are  led  allray  ?  they  cannot  buy  books,  and  bad  ones  are 
given  to  them  ;  fo  they  hear  only  the  v/rcng  fide  of  the  que- 
ilion.  Nor  is  it  fuilEcIent  to  fupprefs  a  book  by  authority  j 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  many  to  be  a  proof,  or,  at 
leaft,  a  prefumptfon,  that  what  was  thus  forcibly  fupprefied, 
was  unanfwerable  ,  although  with  refped  to  Paiiie  that  was 
far  from  being  the  cafe. 

I  have 
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have  of  Lite  learned  the  art  of  revolting,  while 
that  of  governing  is  becoming  daily  more  diiri- 
cult ;  and  this  difcovery  is  too  important,  and 
too  fatal  to  the  human  race,  not  to  merit  oppofi- 
tion.  Public  opinion,  and  not  force,  is  the  only 
firm,  fclid,  and  durable  foundation  for  power ; 
even  Robefpierre  himifeif,  with  his  armies  coni- 
poled  of  millions  of  foldiers,  and  thoufands  of 
executioners ;  with  all  his  poignards,  his  cannons, 
and  his  guillotines,  was  obliged  to  devote  m.ofl 
of  his  time  and  his  efforts  to  preferve  public  opi- 
o    //"      Au  \\\0Ti ;  and  he  funk  like  a  wretch  the  moment 

O It- vice  [^{^^^^   that  he  ceafed  to  govern  that  opinion.     The  dif- 
ferent fects  of  Jacobins,  have  they  not  all  fallen, 
as  their  turn  came  to  lofe  the  fupport  of  the  pub- 
lic voice  ?     But,  if  the   example  of  the  efficacy 
r^'r/  of  opinion  amongfl  the  Jacobins  of  France  is  not 

^^<f >«//■?  C    ^^'-"^^  thought  applicable  to  a  well  regulated  flate,*  let 

us  call  to  mind  the  revolutions  from  kingly  pow- 
er to  repubhcanifm  at  Rome,  and  from  a  repub- 
lic to  an  empire :  let  us  remember  our  own  re- 
volutions, whether  they  were  in  fupport  of  men 
or  of  meafures,  opinion  and  the  general  v.ill 
w^ere  the  forerunners  of  all  thofe  changes.  We 
have  juft  finiflied  taking  a  review  of  the  change 
of  opinion  that  preceded  the  revolution  in  France ; 
and  can  we  for  one  m.oment  doubt  of  the  necef- 
fitv  of  prel'erving  argument  on  our  iide,  if  we 
will  preserve  peace  and  order  ?  Fortuna'-'^V^-,  the 
arguments  on  the  fide  of  law  and  order  are  much 
(Ironger  than  any  that  can  be  employed  by  its 
enemies,  if  we  chufe  to  employ  them ;  but  it  is 

*  Opinion,  in  fa£l,  is  ef  kfs  importance  as  governments 
are  more  arbitrary  ;  that  of  England  not  being  arbitrary  at 
all,  it  is  here  abiohitely  neceli'arv. 

not 
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not  individual  ciTort  that  will  avail  the  caure. 
DefviHce  requires  as  much  exertion  as  attack  ; 
and  the  Jacobins  themfelves  have  fet  us  the  ex- 
ample how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  that  vvc  ou.^ht 
rather  to  have  recourie  to  atSling  upon  mind  than 
upon  matter. 

The  hiftory  of  all  nations  has  fliewn  that  per- 
fecution  and  opprcllion  Iiave  f!;iven  vigour  to  the 
opinions  of  the  opprcfled.     Did  not  the  chrifiian  (Ay-i- Uii2'^'^^*'J 
religion  extend  over  a  great  portion  of  the  world  .  ^ 

under  opprefiion  ?  Did  not  the  Proteftant  church  (PrrtytftntCirrv 
flourifli  under  a  cruel  perfecution  ?    And  what  is 
ftill  more,  did  it  not  ceafe  to  extend  the  moment    j 
its  enemies  ceafed  to  pcrfecute  ?  The  Jewifli  reli-  *^t^^ 
gion,  too,  profeiled  by  erring  vagabonds,  whom 
mankind  have  joined  in  all  countries  to  opprefs, 
whofe  intereil   feems   to  be  their  ruling  paiiion, 
and   whofe  interell  would   have  genera' ly  been 
greatly  advanced  by  changing  their  faith  ;   has  all 
this  converted  them  ?  I>[o.     The  poor  def|:!ifed 
Jew  continues  to  keep  his  fabbath  as  he  did  three 
thoufand  years  ago.     Such  is  the  effects  of  force 
and  power  upon  the  mind,  and  no  great  depth  of 
thought  is  neceifary  to  f^rm  a  conclufion. 

Such  as  we  have  defcribed,  then,  were  the  firH 
efforts  of  thofe   men  who,  few  in  number,  had 
conceived   the  plan   of  overturning  every  thing 
that  they  might  get  fomething,  and  of  defcroying 
a  great  deal  that  they  might  get  a  little  ;   until  the     ^    i,.    /•  ^^^^^.^ 
opening  of  the  ftates-general  gave  them  a  wider  ^^'^^^'^  J^ 
field  to  ad  in,  from  v.hich  moment  we  fliall  find 
them  aifume  a  confiflence  that  makes  their  atlions 
and  their  maxims  more  eafiiy  followed,  and  their 
motives  traced  v/ith  a  greater  degree  of  precifion 
ajid  certainty. 

C  II  A  P. 
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CHAP.     IV. 


AJfemhly  of  the  Jlates-general — Conciliafoij  dirtoCi^ 
tion  in  the  king — Oppofitc  difpofiiion  of  the  ciepu^ 
ties  of  the  third  eftaie — The-  grand  quejiion  of  the 
manner  of  voting— Public  opinion  in  favour  of 
one  general  offemhly  of  the  three  orders — The 
(  king's   offer  on  the  2yd  of  June — Ohjiinacy  of 

the  deputies  of  the  third  ejiafe — Divif.ons  in  the 
affemblies  of  the  other  two  orders — Members  of 
the  clergy  and  nobles  join  the  third  efiate — 'The 
court  becomes  ferious — Min'firy  changed — Troops 
march  againft  Paris — Energy  and  activity  of  t,'.\? 
people- — The  revolt  begins  openly  on  the  iith 
of  July. 

1  HOUGH  we  have  already  feen  fome  of  the 
heroes  who  entered  as  repreientatives  ol  the  people 
into  the  Rates-general,  yet  the  names  of  mod  of 
thofe  who  are  jufl  about  to  become  conjpicuous, 
had,  according  to  the  common  expreffion,  never 
before  been  heard  of;  and  the  few  who  were  aU 
ready  known,  difplayed  in  general  a  Ibrt  of  cha- 
rafter,  which  they  had  never  before  been  fuf- 
pefted  to  poiTefs,  fo  that  we  may  conllder  it  al- 
mofl  as  an  alTembly  altogether  of  new  men. 

The  number  of  deputies  for  the  whole  kingdom 

amounted  to  twelve  hundred,  which,  accordinc: 

'  '-^  to  the  nevf  methoi^  oi  elcdion,  ^ivijig  the  tiers 
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etat,  or  third  cflite,  a  double  reprefentatlon, 
allowed  three  hundred  for  the  nobility,  three 
hundred  for  the  clergy,  and  iix  hundred  for  the 
third  cflate. 

The  place  of  affembly  was  fixed  at  Verfaillcs, 
in  a  hall  Called  the  Menus  Plaifirs  (where  the 
dreiles  belonging  to  the  opera  and  the  theatre  of 
the  yalacc  ufed  to  be  kept) ;  in  this  hall  the  af- 
ft-mbiy  was  to  be  opened  by  the  king  and  his  n.i- 
niiters.,  which,  when  done,  the  deputies  of  the 
ditfjr^nt  oraers  were  to  feparate,  and  to  diicufs 
their  nitereits  ;  after  which,  in  following  the  old 
furui,  they  were  to  meet  again  to  adjult  matters, 
and  reconcile  whatever  might  be  different  in  tlicir 
views  and  interefts, 

When  the  aiTembly  was  opened,  M,  Necker  ^ytCCn./jy^ 
explained,  in  a  long  memorial,  the  ftate  Oi  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  embarraifmeiits, 
giving  at  the  fame  time  plainly  to  underfland,  that 
the  king  himfelf  poffejjcd  the  powers  and  had  the 
means  of  arranging  every  thing,  but  that  the  be- 
neficence of  his  majefhy  had  made  him  liflen  to 
bis  advice,  and  call  together  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people. 

After  this  day  of  opening,  which  was  rather  a 
day  of  ceremony  than  of  bufmefs,  the  deputies  of 
the  nobles,  and  of  the  clergy,  retired  to  two  ad- 
joining halls,  of  a  fmaller  fize,  v/liich  were  ap- 
pointed for  them  ;  the  deputies  of  the  third  eflate, 
being  the  moft  numerous,  remaining  in  the  hall 
of  the  general  affembly.  The  different  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  king,  of  his  minilLer,  and  of  the  de- 
puties of  the  three  orders,  v/ere   evident  from 

different 
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different  circumdances,  otherwife  in  themfelveg 
but  of  little  importance. 

When  the  king  entered  the  afiembly,  the 
ufage  was  not  to  take  off  his  hat  ;*  the  nobles 
and  rhe  clergy  were  to  follow  his  example,  but 
the  deputies  of  the  third  effate  were  to  uncover 
themielves.  The  king,  though  he  entered  at  one 
end  of  the  hall,  having  the  clergy  on  the  right 
hand,  the  nobles  on  the  left,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  third  eftate  at  the  oppofite  end,  perceived 
that  though  they  uncovered  themfelves,  it  was 
done  with  reluctance,  and  not  with  that  alacrity 
which  might  be  expected.  His  majeity,  on  be- 
ginning to  addrefs  the  affembly,  took  off  his  hat 
as  if  by  a  natural  movement,  and  found  means, 
without  appearing  to  do  it  defignedly,  to  remain 
uncovered  during  the  whole  time  that  he  remain- 
ed. The  nobles  and  clergy  were  thus  obliged 
to  uncover  themfelves  too,  and  tranquillity  was 
redored,  by  eflablifhing  that  dearly  beloved 
IniivdUii  ft  equality,  v/hich  was  already  uppermofl  in  the 
'  /    L  /  minds  of  almoft  every  one. 

The  conciliatory  difpofition  of  his  majelly  was 
very  vifible,  even  by  this  trifling  circumffance. 
which  was  likewife  a  proof  of  his  penetration,  for 
though  none  of  the  fpectators  were  fo  far  off  from 
the  members  of  the  third  eftate  as  he  was,  yet  very 
few  of  them  obferved  the  difficulty,  and  perhaps 
not  one  of  them  would  have  thou>i,"ht  of  fo 
quick  and  complete  a  remedy. 


/■/ 


*■&' 


*  The  king  and  nobles  \vore  Spanifli  liats,  vvitli  white 
feathers,  and  the  whole  drefs  was  nearly  th?t  of  the  nobles 
of  Spain. 

M.  Necker 
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M.  Necker's  views  of  personally  dI(!T:atin!:;,  in 
niiitter  of  finance  to  the  alfjinbly,  w^r^:  ve-y 
evident,   by  the  difcourfe  which  he  had  rtrid; 

and  his  declaration  ot   the  king's  having  ic  in  j 

his  power  to  n.ake  the  arrangements  rieccl'ary, 
without  the  dates-general,  was  a  proof  that  he 

v/as  a  favourer  of  ablolute  monarchy,  unlc's  't  1 

was  only  meant  as  a  hint   to  give  iheni  to  un-  : 

derftand  that  they  were  there  only  during  plea- 
fure. 

The  nobility  and  clergy  on  that  day  exercifed, 
as  was  ufual,  their  privileges,  without  any  effort 
either  to  conciliate  or  irritate  the  third  eftate, 
which,  by  their  murmurs  on  the  fiift  mcm.ent, 
fliewcd  txaftly  the  fame  difpofiticn  that  has 
ever  fnice  been  manitefled  by  all  the  innova- 
tors. An  ancient  cuftcm,  which  could  not  then 
have  been  changed,  as  they  had  not  yet  begun 

their    reform,    micht  have    reconciled   philofo-       ^  /  ^  / 

phers,    as  tney  pretended  to  be,    to  an  enipty  -  ^y  ^     'u  *' 

ceremony,   of  which  it  would  be  as   ridiculous  t>*.,*,    >i*«^;  y^^.V^*<> 
in  us  to  defend  the  utility,    as  it  was  in  them  zj^/^^  /  <i/^^  "^  t-/-^^ 
to  find  in  it  a  caufe  of  offence.     The  impati- '    ,  !        /t,,,^^./  ^^^ 

ence  of  the  third  eftate,  their  unanimity,  and  the  ''"'^  "^      ^    /  /'  nt> 
difpolition  of  not  paffmg  over  the  leafl  circum-  ^   {>^--'*   *'*^'^  ^  ^ \, 
fcance  that  tended  to  diitinguiih  them  in  honour  ^^U*,   ^   ^*^^  '^^*^"  ^*^ 
from  the  other  two  orders,  are  very  evident.      It  f/U^  ^^r-t^-*  i"^^"*    '^^ 
was  impoiiible  to  begin  fooner,  or  upon  a  more      ^    ef^wx^  *^^*  (   ^  ^''^ 
frivolous  occafion,  nor,  it  mav  be  added,  more      '  *  , , 

improperly  ;  it  was  not  to  reform  ufeicfs  cere-  ^^^"^''   ?        .y^         '  J 
monies,  eilabliflicd  a  thoufand  years  ago,   ^h-sx  /f^^^asic   a.    '^*''-'  Z'' 
their  confhituents  bad  fent  them  there,  but  to    /y    /,    if^   ^^.^    *--»r4' 
ail:  and  obtain  a  redrefs  of  real  grievances,  to     *  ^"^^         .  .     ^> 

jcconcilc  oppofite  aud  iarrins;^  interefts,  and  not  fj*-^*^'  f-*-*'^^  y 

to       f^AM^     ^U*^        'TH.A,^ 


y!:.ctt 


e^/,     tru^-yt  »-»t^^ 
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to  throw  obflacles  in  the  wr:v  of  general  ar- 
rangement, by  exciting  fuch  trifling  dlircnlions. 

/  ri^'c-rii  Whether  with    deiign  or  not,  it  had  been  fo 

-/     ''       /  ordered  by  the   minifler,  that  the  third  ellate, 

confifting  only  of  between  five  and  fix  Ludred 
nrjembers,  held  their  fittings  in  a  hall  cap-able  of 
containing,  with  eafe,  two  thoufand  pcrfons,  fo 
that  there  was  room  for  the  curious  of  ?ll  de- 
fcriptions  to  witnefs  their  debates.  The  h^li  of 
the  nobility  was  not  capable  of  containing  five 
hundred  perfons,  fo  that  as  the  deputies  tiicrrx- 
felves  amounted  to  near  three  hundred,  the  num- 
ber of  Ipcclators  could  be  but  few.  The  place 
of  affembly  of  the  clergy  was  nearly  about  the 
fame  fize  with  that  for  the  nobles. 

From  this  circumftance  it  naturallv  rc/i'l'ed, 
that  the  debates  and  reafonings  of  the  third  citaie, 
fo  popular  from  the  cauie  they  tended  to  lup- 
port,  were  widely  fpread  abroad,  and  reDeaied 
with  eagernefs  and  enthufiafm  by  that  crowd  of 
fpeftators  of  all  ranks,  who  went  every  day  from 
Paris  to  be  witnefl'es  of  what  paffed. 

The  reafonings  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  h.-fs 
popular  from  their  nature,  but  not  lefs  eloquent, 
were  little  known,  and  infpired  jo  interell  ;  the 
third  eftate  feemcd  already  to  betheonly  aliembly, 
and  their  opinions  became  thofc  of  the  public, 
almofl  in  an  inflant. 

The  change  already  made  in  the  numbers  of 
the  reprefcntativcs,  for  the  ib'^-ce  culers,  not  on^y 
opened  a  door  for  other  changes,  Lut  rendered 
fpme  others  abfolutely  neceffarv. 

The 
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The  orders  iifed  formerly  to  difcufs  the  quef- 
tlons  feparately,  and  the  limple  majority  in  the 
aflembly  of  each  order  determined  the  queftion. 
The  determinations  of  the  orders  being  thus 
fixed  feparately,  they  had  to  meet  and  recon- 
cile  their  interells  in  a  general    aiVcmblv  ;    or 

when  they  could  not  fettle  a  point  amicably,  the  ,      4/  -^   f^   (^ 

opinion    of  two  of  the   order;  carried  it  af^ainfl  ^> /z-^*^   ^ 
the  third.     As  his  majelty,  by  the  advice  of  his   i^nU,  I  ^^  ^"^  '^^■'' 
miniiler,  had  doubled  the  number  of  reprefen- '^^  ^^^v/t'/^--"*^^^-^ 
tatives  of  the  third  ellate,  it  was  naturally  a  que-  y  '^^^«»c 
ftion   to  be   difcuifed,  whether   the   manner  of 
taking  the  votes  Ihould  not  be  changed.     This 
was  therefore  the  firfl  queftion  that  came  before 
the  deputies. 

It  was  evident  that  to  increafe  the  number  of 
voices  and  to  continue  the  old  manner  of  voting, 
would  have  been  perfectly  ufelefs,  for  if  the  re- 
fult  of  the  deliberations  of  600  perfons  was  re- 
duced to  unity,  and  that  three  hundred  in  each 
of  the  other  affemblles  conftitutcd  one  vote  alio, 
there  was  no  ufe  for  having  named  fix   hundred 

deputies  for  the  third  eftate.     The  people   were  ,  /    j 

witneffes  to  all  this  reafoning,  and  the  queftion  Y}^'6^i  ■yi*'^^  ^  *■"' 
whether  they  fliould  vote  by  head  or  by  order, 
as  it  was  called  ;  that  is  to  fay,  whether  the  total 
majority  of  voices  fhouid  determine  a  queftion, 
or  the  majority  of  orders,  was  foon  decided  with 
the  public  in  favour  of  a  majority  of  voices. 

The  nobles  and  the  clergy,  on  the  other  fide, 
infifted,  that  as  they  had  feparate  interefts,  they 
ought  to  vote  feparately  ;  that  tv/o  bodies  of  three 
liundred  each,  with  diiferent  views,  could  not 
with  any  effect  vote  againft  fix  hundred,    all 

K  united 
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united  in  opinion  and  interefl:,  and  who  difcuffed 
their  aitairs  in  one  aliembly,  whihl  they  were 
fcparated  from  each  other.  This  reafoning  was 
per  eCtly  good,  but  it  was  not  of  any  weight  with 
the  public,  who  fcarcely  knew  what  v.^as  pafling 
intheie  two  ailemches.  Suppofmg,  indeed,  therea- 
fonings  on  all  fides  had  been  known,  it  would 
not  have  refolved  the  difficulty,  becauie  the  new 
change  of  a  double  repreientation  had  rendered 
the  whole  an  abfurd  combination.  The  debates 
on  this  fubjeft  were  warm,  and  occupied  all 
France  ;  which  ever  way  they  turned,  there  leem- 
ed  to  be  either  difficulty  or  abiurdiiy  in  the  ar- 
rangement, except  by  joining  all  the  members 
together  in  one  aflembly,  and  debating  their  in- 
terefls  in  common  ;  though  even  this  did  not  ob- 
viate the  difficulties  arifing  from  the  nobles  and 
clergy  not  poifelhng  the  lame  common  interelt, 
while  the  other  fix  hundred  deputies  did.  The 
deputies  of  the  thiid  eilate,  fo  far  from  denying 
this,  allowed  it  to  be  true,  and  it  was  from  this 
very  circumilance  that  they  made  themfelves  cer- 
tain of  vidory  ;  but  they  argued  that  the  nobles 
and  clergy  were  Frenchmen,  that  a  noble  was  a 
man  like  another,  and  that  if  he  had  any  feparate 
intercil,  far  from  that  b.-ing  a  reafon  ior  voting 
feparately,  that  dilference  of  interell  only  arofe 
from  abufive  privileges,  and  ^\'as  a  reaion  for 
their  being  all  united  in  one  aiTembly. 

We  have  already  fcen,  by  tracing  the  fall  of 
the  feudal  fvilem,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  how  mxuch  men  were  inclined 
to  liflen  to  fuch  an  opinion  ;  there  was  accord- 
ingly a  great  majority  of  people,  and  oi  the  de- 
puties theuiielves,  in  favour  of  one  common  ajfem- 
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hh  ;  this  was  precifely  v/hat  llio^e  who  wiilicd  JliJ/l^^'^^^/    *^ 
for  a  revolulion  wanted,  and  it  is  clear  that   the  ^^^  f  li^i^  a-^^  ^^^ 
miniitcr  who  chan;,jed  the  original  form  of  elec-  ^       .-      /yh-^^ 

tion,  mull  have  had  it  in  view,  if  he  was  not  to-  /^t-x*Ar  ^    '  ,^ 

tally  ignorant  of  what  he  was  about,  and  only  z^^,^.,,^  '^r-/*>^A/C*  '^ 
mtant  to  '^x\\\  popularity,  by  adding  an  ufclefsA,  ^j^f /uU  ^^^t'^^ 
number  to  the  depu;ies  of  the  thu'd  eltate.        ,      ''^   2v 

This  v\-as  a  moment  when  the  court  mi_i;ht  have 
made  one  laft  effort  to  regain  popularity  and 
power,  it  was  a  time  when  the  neceffity  of  fuch  an 
attempt  was  neceifary  and  very  evident  The 
deputies  of  the  third  eflate  had  completely  fliewn 
what  were  their. intentions,  but  they  had  not  yet 
abfolutely  tried  their  force  ;  fo  that  if  the  i-img 
had  made  the  facrilices  of  power  which  vvere  rea- 
fonable,  and  which  the  general  fpirii  of  the  ca- 
hicrs  didated  ;  if  he  had  reiclved  upon  econo- 
my, and  thereby  fatisiied  the  reaionable  portion 
of  his  fubjecls,  the  revolutionary  gentlemen 
would  foon  have  been  reduced  to  iniigniiicance  ;  ^ 

but  the  court  did  nothing,  and  the  laft  moment  of 
its  power  and  influence  faft  approached;  for  when 
once  a  trial  of  ftrength  was  made,  and  victory 
followed  to  the  third  eilate,  the  foundation  of 
the  revolution  was  completely  and  foHdly 
laid.  No  conceffions  which  the  king  could  after- 
v/ards  make,  could  be  accepted,  becaufe,  arifmg 
from  neceliity,  they  were  liable  to  be  fufpecleel, 
and  the  ftronger  party  could  not  be  fuppofed  to 
accept  conditions  that  neither  gratified  the  ambi- 
tion of  individuals,  nor  iecured  the  general  in- 
tercft. 

The  court  oup-ht  to  have  knov/n  the  number  of 
members  in  each    of  the  chamber;  on  v/hom  it 

might 
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might  depend ;  as  for  the  intentions  of  its  ene- 
mies, they  were  well  known  :  it  v,'as,  therefore, 
the  excefs  either  of  careleffncfs  or  folly  to  put  it-r 
felf  in  the  power  of  a  general  aiTembly,  decidedly 
inimical  to  its  interells,  without  making  any  ef- 
fort to  avoid  fo  dangerous  an  extremity. 

The  fhort  interval  between  the  firfl  aHembiing 
of  the  ftates-general  and  the  m.eeting  of  all  the 
members  in  one  hall,  is  one  of  the  mod  import-. 
ant  in  the  revolution,  becaufe  it  determined  com- 
pletely the  conteft  between  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple, as  to  power  ;  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
iifmg  that  power  afterwards,  that  was  not  at  all 
the  queflion  ;  and,  certainly,  if  the  greatefl;  ene- 
mies of  the  people  had  fet  to  work  to  point  out 
the  evils  to  be  apprehended,  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  it,  for  the  plain  reafon,  thai  no 
ftrencth  of  imagination  would  have  been  luiEci- 
ent  to  have  conceived  then  v/hat  has  happened 
fmce. 

To  add,  if  poffible,  to  the  impatience  of  the 
public  during  this  period,  the  only  regular  me- 
thod of  knowing  what  palled  in  the  three  differ- 
ent chambers,  was  by  the  Journal  of  Paris,  a 
daily  newfpaper,  upon  a  fmall  half  Iheet,  that 
had  room  only  to  enter  into  the  heads'  of  what 
had  occurred.  This  paper  was  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  court,  therefore  was  fufpicious 
and  fufpefted  ;  befides,  it  never  gave  the  debates 
till  four  or  five  days  after.  It  is  not  in  England 
that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  to  conceive  the 
uneafmefs,  anxiety,  and  dilpleafure,  occaiioned 
by  fuch  a  method  of  reporting  thofe  important 
delpatcs  j  this  was  foreleen  by  M.  le  Comte  de 

j^'iirabe;iu. 
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MIrabeaii,  of  whom  we  mall  prefertly  fpeakmcrcv^^^^^^-^''  . 
at  large,  who  had  announced  a  daily  paper,  con- 
taining always  the  debates  of  the  day  preceeding, 
and  the  fubfcription  lor  which  had  not  been  open 
a  week  at  his  bookleller's,*  before  the  amount 
fubicnbed  for  three  months  only  w^as  more  than 
thirty  thoufand  livres,  or  above  twelve  hundred 
pounds.  The  court  put  a  flop  to  this  imn:iedi- 
ately  ;  and,  by  this  exertion  of  power,  iniiamcd 
the  public  mind  ftill  more,  and  did  not  do  any 
good :  for   Mirabeau   was    one    of  thofe  darinq^ 

CD  "    ^  O 

;iien  w^ith  a  fertile  brain,  who  foon  found  out  -^y 
means  of  publifning  a  periodical  work  under  fo 
reasonable  a  form,  that  it  would  have  been  the 
higheft  opprellion  to  have  fuppreiied  it,  under 
the  name  of  Letters  fo  bis  Conjiitiicnts  ;  thereby 
appearing  to  render  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  did  his  duty  as  a  reprefentative,  he  not 
only  gave  an  account  of  what  had  paffed  in  the 
aifemblies,  but  he  could  with  propriety  add  what 
he  thought  proper  of  his  own,  which,  in  the  fim- 
ple  form  of  a  journal,  he  could  net  have  done  fo 
properly.  Belides,  he  v^as  not  tied  down  to  re- 
late every  tiling  as  in  a  plain  narration,  and, 
therefore,  he  paffed  over  in  filence  whatever  did 
not  fuit  his  purpofe,  and  heightened  the  colours 
pf  whatever  did. 

The  Count  de  Mirabeau  was  one  of  thofe  zyi-^/Ull^^^^^^'^ 
traordinary  men,  who  never  feel  themfelves  m 
their  element  upon  ordinary  occafions,  but  who, 
in  attempts  that  are  difficult  and  require  genius, 
carry  a'l  before  diem.  Mirabeau,  whofe  whole 
life  had  been  a  hillory  of  crimes,  of  blunders, 

*  Monf.  k  Jay,  bocHellcr,  rue  dc  Lechelle. 

and 
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and  of  misfortunes,  whofe  name  was  confidered 
as  a  reproach,  raid  whofe  company  was  fnunned 
by  every  man  who  had  money  or  reputation  to 
preserve,  made  himfeif  conf'picuous  the  moment 
that  the  ufual  order  of  fociety  begun  to  be  in- 
verted. Convinced  that  he  could  not  obtain  a 
feat  in  the  ftates-general  amongfl  the  order  of 
nobles,  and  which,  if  he  could  have  procured, 
would  not  have  luited  his  defigns  ;  he  went  to 
Marieilles,  where  the  people  are  of  a  lively  and 
violent  turn  ;  there  he  became  a  retail  grocer, 
with  the  afTi (lance  of  money  lent  him  by  his  book- 
feller  ;  and,  from  behind  the  counter,  dreiled 
with  an  apron,  he  diflributed  his  groceries,  his 
bon  mots,  and  his  principles,  amongfl:  all  the 
people  of  the  tov/n,  the  firft  for  money,  the  rcfl 
for  nothing.  As  there  never  fcarcely  was  a  man 
who  had  a  greater  faculty  of  rendering  himfeif 
agreeable,  as  it  flattered  the  fimple  citizens  to  fee 
a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  family  reduce  hira- 
feh^  to  their  level,  Mirabeau  had  not  found  the 
fmallefl  difficulty  to  procure  a  majority  of  votes  in 
his  favour.*  Perhaps,  the  violence  fiace  difplaved 

'by 

*  Concerning  fo  extraordinary  a  genius  as  Mirabeau,  there 
have  b^ea  a  thoufand  tiiiiigs  afTcrtcd,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe, 
and  mofl  of  th.'m  exa;^gerated,  both  as  to  his  crimes  and  his 
abilities.  The  fon  of  a  man  of  fortune  and  a  man  of  letters, 
he  had  a  good  education  ;  but,  very  eatly  in  life,  fiiewsd 
diipofitions  which  obliged  his  father  tu  foUicIt  as  a  favour  a 
kttre  dc  cachet  to  put  him  in  prifon.  From  one  crime  to 
another,  and  from  debt  to  debt,  he  had  piHed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  different  prifons,  where  he  hp.d  not,  how- 
ever, negle6ced  to  improve  his  mi.id.  I:i  England,  where 
he  came  for  a  little  while,  he  got  himfeif  into  <v  fcrape  with 
juJlice,  by  which  he  got  into  Newgate,  and  narrowly  efcapcd 
being  font  to  Botany  Bay,  or  to  the  hulks  at  \Voo>wich, 
A  man,  therefore,  who  had  Vieen  continually  at  war  wu'vor- 
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by  the  Marfeillois,  and,  in  general,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fouth  ot  France,  was  as  niu>.li  owing 
to  Mirabcau,  as  to  their  natural  vivacity  of  di.tpo- 
filion  :  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  ibat 
the  Letters  to  his  Conftituents,  which  he  pub- 
lifhed,  produced  a  very  inllaniniatory  effbft  all 
through  France,  and  prepared  people  inorc  and 
more  for  thofe  exceiles  and  thole  persecutions  of 
the  nobles,  which  fo  foon  after  took  place.  By 
thefe  letters  the  factious  of  all  forts  were  led  to  a 
point  of  re-union,  and  thar  point  was  th'.  ir  au- 
thor. So  that  their  violent  fpirits  adinc^  upon 
each  other,  and  then  upon  the  public,  a  iort  of 
revolutionary  volcano  was  created ;  and,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  the  comparifon,  it 
was  from  this  volcano  that  the  lava  run,  and  the 
allies  flew,  which  have,  more  or  lefs  incommoded 
every  nation  in  Europe.* 

der  and  the  property  of  others,  and  who  had  fufTered  fo  much 
from  it,  could  be  no  great  friend  to  either  :  obli^  ed,  likewiie, 
to  obtain  a  precarious  fubfiltence  by  his  pen  and  his  addrefs, 
he  war.ted  none  of  thofe  talents  which  were  neceffaiy  in  a  re- 
vch-.tion.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  very  deficient  in  perfonai 
courage  ;  but  to  tins  he  repHed,  that,  as  he  could  not  fight 
with  one-tenth  of  his  enemies,  it  was  needlefs  to  beo-in  ; 
when  he  received  a  challenge,  he  therefore  cooly  drew  out  a 
memorandum  book,  and  put  his  antagonill  en  the  lift,  to  be 
fought  when  he  fnould  have  tim.e.  Tliis  was  attributed  to 
cow-ardice,  but  certainly  unfairly  ;  for,  had  he  been  willing 
to  fight,  and  had  twenty  hves,  they  would  foon  have  beea 
all  gon^  ;  therefore,  it  w-as  neceffary  at  once  either  to  re- 
Dou.xe  his  revelutionar)^  career,  or  do  as  he  did. 

*   Mirabeau  was  afiiiled  by  three   Genevefe   gentlemen  ; 

one  of  thern  pe.diuned  by  the  King  of  England ;  another, 

who  lives  wi  h  a  nobleman  in  England,  and  whofe  names  it 

wuuld  be  cud  to  mention;  and  Clnviere,  who  jointly  aided 

ia  writing  his  J.etters  to  W?  CQullituents.. 

The 
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The  bad  moral  character  of  MIrabeau  was  fo 
♦  much  againfl  him,  that  the  firfl  time  he  attempted 

to  fpeak,  the  aiTembiy  would  not  hlten  to  him ; 
but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpofe  by  any  fuch  trilling  circamilance  ;  for, 
a^  he  knew  better  than  any  one  that  was  there 
th  J  llorm  that  was  preparing,  as  his  great  pene- 
tration informed  Iiim  of  his  being  more  capable  of 
riding  on  that  florni  than  any  of  thofe  around 
hini,  he  knew  he  would  foon  not  only  be  heard, 
but  liflened  to ;  and  he  was  not  deceived. 

/^^i^///'  aS^ri4iLS      ^^^  court,  either  difregarding  or  defpifmg  its 
^^'    Y  Y  /     i-  ^^--'^'lies,  but  at  the  fame  dme  wiilKng  to  put  it- 

i,.Uui  /d^oiy   SL-riHii    felf  out  of  their  powsr,  a'femolei  great  numbers 
/p^   't  of  the  military  in  and  about  Paris  and  Verfailles ; 

^^   '  but,  by  the  fame  fatality  which  feems  to  have 

been  attached  to  ail  its  meafures,  no  precautions 
were  taken  to  put  the  minds  of  the  people  at  eafe, 
nor  to  preferve  the  trooos  from  fuckin^j^  in  the 
fame  principles  of  rebellion  and  revolt,  v/hich 
Were  but  too  apparent  in  the  citizens  of  almoft 
every  defcription. 

'l^H'-\inY}  '^^"^  volatile  difpolition  of  the  Parlfian  is  fa- 

'J CL)^^^^*^'^      mous  all  over  the  v/orld,  but  with  this  there  is 

alfo  an  expedition,  quicknefs,  and  enthuliafm, 
in  what  intereds  him,  that  on  occafion  is  capable 
of  producing  great  effects.  Uneafy,  and  appre- 
henfive  on  account  of  the  affemblage  of  fuch  a 
number  of  the  military,  and  urged  on  by  the  real 
or  pretended  apprehenfions  of  the  deputies,  who 
reprefented  themfelves  as  being  in  the  moft  im- 
minent danger,  the  cidzens  let  to  work  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  friendfiiip  of  the  foldiers. 
They  gave  them  money,  invited  theui  to  eat  and 

drink, 


c 
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drink,  and  tcIJ  them  that  "  they  alfo  \vere  citI.^^^^^// Z^^^^"^ 

**  zens  before  they  were  foldiers,  and  men  before  '^ 

"  thev  were  citizens."*    The  foldier  I'oimd  that  a 

bottle  of  burgundy  and  fuch  language  were  very 

convincing ;  and  thofe  who  could  not  be  convinced 

by  this  means,  were  attacked  by  a  ftill  more  irr;> 

fi'hible  fort  of  arms.  Tiie    regiment    of  French      ,  /    /•/r^^^z/y 

gua;  ls,confnlingv.f  about3,ooomen,onwhichthe    Cf^^^^'  /^ 

:'-;urt  ufed  greatly  to  depend,  was  feduced  by  the   ^jfy  s^'^-drU'Cf^  f/&rru,x 
hrce-iold  attraction  of  money,  women,  and  wine.  ^////   '^//Vt^- 

It  was  fnice  the  fitting  of  the  dates-general  be- 
gun, that  a  new  vigour  was  given  to  thofe  ca- 
bals which  had  long  been   carried  on  in  Paris,       .    ^    •    ^Z         / 
particularly  in  the  Palais  Royal  which  belonged   iPoICU-^  JltP^- 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     This  buildinp-,  oriei-  • 

nally  a  royal  palace,  v.ith  a  public  ga;den  at- 
tached to  it,  had  been  converted  into  one  large 
elegant  hollow  fquare.  The  duke's  palace  occu- 
pied only  one  end,  the  remainder  being  fi'led 
v;ith  {hops,  taverns,  hotels  for  lodging  (tranger:^^ 
gaming  houfes,  no  lefs  than  three  pLiy-houic:;  ; 
the  great  bulk  of  what  was  let  as  lod;j:in2[S,  bein<r 


occupied  by  women  of  the  town.  The  middle 
ftill  continued  to  be  a  garden  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  fquare,  in  which  were  feveral  fmall  book- 
fellers'  fliops  and  fome  coffee-h  jufes  under  painced 
pavilions.  A  piazza  of  very  elegant  architecture 
went  round  the  whole,  fo  that  in  rainy  or  in  fair 
weather  it  was  equally  convenient  as  a  prome- 
nade.    The    defcription    of   the   Palais    Royal, 

*  This  fort  of  reafoning,  fo  abfurd  in  itfelf,  feems  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  a  French  brain  ;  it  leads  to  a  quick  con- 
clafion :  'and  to  men  who  do  not  take  the  time  nor  trouble 
to  think,  is  plaufible  enough  :  at  any  rate,  it  produced  great 
cfFcilj. 

L  as 
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as  It  v;as  called,  is  entered  into,  becaufe,  du-- 
ring  the  whole  of"  the  revolution,  it  has  been 
a  theatre  of  as  great,  and  fometimes  greater  im- 
portance, than  the  affembly  of  the  deputies. 

Numbers  of  clubs,  named  fo  after  the  Eng- 
llPa  manner,  had  been  eilablifhed,  under  the 
roof  of  this  extenfive  building,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  its  maffer,  for  being  exempt  from  the  vi- 
fits  of  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  police  as  a  royal 
garden,  men  there  found  fafety  for  cabal  and 
intrigue,  when  it  was  to  be  found  no  where  elfe. 
It  was  from  this  2;arden  that  melfeng-ers  were 
fent  every  tv^^o  or  three  hours  on  important  occa- 
fions,  to  communicate  betvv'een  the  factious 
leaders  in  Paris  and  at  Verlailles.  The  garden 
itjjlf,  which  ufed  to  be  the  refort  of  wit  and 
beauty,  became  filled  with  groops  of  the  angry 
looking  and  wretched  dregs  of  the  people,  mix^  d, 
however,  with  the  mechanics  who  had  left  thjir 
fhops,  and  the  lowed  clafs  of  women,  who  had 
left  their  children  and  families  io  work  at  the  re^ 
volution. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  factious  turned  naturally 
to  Mirabeau,  whole  former  character  put  vil- 
lainy quite  at  its  eafe  in  making  any  lort  of  pro- 
pofition,  and  whofe  audacity  and  ability  ren- 
dered him  capable  of  being  uielul  in  whatever 
he  mio-ht  undertake. 


o 


It  was  in  the  Palais  Royal  that  every  experi- 
ment upon  the  minds  of  the  people  was  made  ; 
there  trea  on  was  fpoken  and  Jtdition  circulated 
with  impunity  j  and  from  thence  were  diipatched 

tlioie 
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thcf'  meflcngers  of  confu.um  \v!io  have  fiiice  Cit-tfii^P^^^^'^''    r^f^/"^ 
ioliuea  that  xiiixcrciblc  coiui'.ry. 

At  hft,  a  fort  of  revok  umono-  tli-  Yi-end\  AivdC 0-f  ^J-^^'^  ^^ 
guards  broke  out,  inftigated  and  airilled  by  the 
people,  and  fome  of  their  number  were  fecured       w  //        /-r>   *■ 
and  lodged  in   the   abbey   prifon.     The  people  ^nyiiii  U'7VjO~^i 
feerned  to  take  an  adive  intereft  in  the  fate  of  thofe 
mutinous   foldiers,  who,  by  every  military  lav/, 
djfcrvcd  to  be  feverely  puniOicd.     Attempts  were 
made  to  break  open  their  prifon,  and  nieifen.qers 


difpatched  to  a'k  fro  n  the  king  their  pardon,  in  a 
t  :)ne  that,  ad.lreifed  to  a  fovereign,  was  rather  that 
of  menace  than  of  petition.     The  court  had  not 
determined  what  party  to  take,  when  the  prifon       ..,, 
•WaG  forced,  and  the  mutineero  in  queflion  efcaped    c./t/'-^'--^'^ 
•without   difiiculty   to  the  common  afylum  of  in- 
furreclion,  the  Palais   Royal ;  and  there,  under 
a  preience  of  hiding  therrJelves,  they  remained 
in  a  room   occupied  by  a  woman  of  the   town, 
which  they  entered  by  a  fort   of  force ;  but  fo 
litile  was  their  fear  of  being  difcovered,  that   a     ^      /  /- 
fmall  bailiet  was  hung  over  the  windows,  to  col-  ^/l^l-'^ ^^-^'^ 
lect  money  from  the  crowd  that  was  perpetually 
paflincj  or  afifembled  below  ;  .and  In  the  courfe  of  a  ^  '     < 

few  days,  more  than  eight  thoufand  livres  were  ^1^^  ^"■**' 
c  )lle£led.  Drunkennefs,  riot,  and  the  pilfering  of 
thofe  Vv'ho  joined  them  in  their  retreat,  prevented 
an  account  from  being  kept  of  what  was  after- 
wards received.  This,  however,  fliewed  the 
general  difpofition  of  people  of  a  clafs  who  v/ere 
able  to  give  money.  The  king  had  the  weak- 
nels  now  to  pardon  a  fault,  which  was  become 
ten  times  greater  than  at  firfl ;  fo  that  the  v/hole 
re-^iinent,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  impunity 
and  reward,  and  led  on  by  iachnation,  became 

a  band 


it 
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a  band  of  mutineers,  and,  in  faft,  we^-e  the  firft 
to  rebel  when  open  force  was  reiuhe  J  to. 

jJi/iiA  l^t^^i^'Yi^'^      The  ftates-general  ftill  went  on  ;  the  Parifi^ns 
''  ,  attended  it  in  crowds  every  day  ;   and  on  the  Sun-. 

day,  the  deputies  of  the  third  eftate  and  of  the 
low  cL'rgy  went  to  pay  vihts  in  Paris  ;  fo  that  the 
Parifian  with  one  hand  gave  to  the  folJier,  ai.J 
with  the  other  to  the  deputy. 

The  flates  had  already  been  in  this  ccnditicn 

^  for  three  Vv^eeks,  when  the  airembly  of  ui^  iio!:  les 

(.Hn-ff-rvti  i^'<jyHfJ  divided  in  itlelf,  and  the  alfenibly  of  the  clergy 

/  did  the  fame :  a   minority,  indeed,   but  not  an 

CiHii'  t)^^'^  J-^'*'^  inconfidtrable  one  of  each,  having  ueciared  th.y 

/P       ^  f  fi   h  would  join  the  third  cdate  in  one   cci.,nicn  af- 

^kt.  .1  •    y'  fembly. 

(TtuiJ^^^^  M'i^'Crii'5       The  Duke  of  Orleans,  finding  that  It  was  now 
^  time  to  fhew  himfclf,  declared  that  he  was  ready 

to  pafs  over  at  the  head  ot  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  his  order,  and  join  in  the  common  ahem- 
bly ;  fo  that  the  king  and  court,  finding  what 
they  had  to  fear,  refoived  to  anticipate  the  liorm. 
n  <,    /.  ,.^M  ihqtct  Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  the  king  cai^^c 

^  '"^  '  to  the  allemblv,  and   olfered  to  abolifh  all  tne 

grievances  which  it  was  known  the  majority  of 
the  cahiers  contained. [A]  This  declaration,  u'hieh 
a  month  fooner  would  have  occafioned  the  greats  ll 
pleat ure,  and  would  have,  perhaps,  defeated  the 
manoeuvres  of  thoie  who  nought  revolt  ard  dif- 
order,  was  received  by  the  aiicmbly  with  a  cold 
indifference.     When  his  majefcy  withdrew,  a..d 

[a]  There  arc  r.t  tlie  end,  nctrr,  confiftfng  of  fiicli  let- 
ters and  papers  as  it  is  efl'ential  to  kr..  \v,  hi'.t  ^vn:c^.  could  iKt 
be  with  propriety  iulertcd  iu  tl.c  boUy  of  the  wcik. 


r  / 
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the  afTcmblf,  according  to  cudom,  ilioiild  have 
adjourned  till  next  day,  the  deputies  of  the  third 
eil  ate  remained,  (in  their  own  chamber  where  the 
alfembly  was)  and  began  immediately  to  debate 
V  ry  warmly,  and  molt  part  oi  the  ipeakerb  w«.re 
for  rejecling  the  cflus  of  the  king. 

Hi.^   majeRy,    finding  that   the  auenibly  con- 
tinued fitting,  fent  his  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  ^ 
with   a  herald,    to   fignily   his   will,    that   they  t^-traM 
ftiould  not   continue  that   day.     1  he  audacious  ■ 
Mirabeau  anfwered,  without  rifing   up  Irom  his 
feat,  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  menacing  aipect,       'f'^'jj'4  yy. 
"  Go,"  fays  he,  "  and  tell  your  mafter,  that  we  ^-''^''^^'^^'^^: 
"  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that 
*'  we  fliall  not  depart  but  by  the  force  of  the 
^'  bayonet," 

This  was  the  firft  open  declaration  of  dif- 
obedience  to  his  majefty,  in  which  the  whole 
aiTeniblv  participated  by  their  approbation,  and 
by  their  continuing  to  fit. 

It  is  well  known,  how  reports  are  fpread  with  •.y^/f-r/'c^  ^t^/c^>4.^  ^' 
rapidity  and  exaggerated  with  fuccefs,  in  a  large  ,  ^%.,}^Jt^. 
city,  and  on  an  important  cccaficn.  It  was  re- 
ported in  lefs  than  two  hours  after  in  Paris,  that 
the  afiembly  was  threatened  with  the  bayonet, 
and  'maginaricn  added,  that  they  were  aclually 
become  martyrs  to  their  own  firmnefs,  and  their 
duty  to  their  conilituents. 

This  open  ad  of  firmnefs  and  audacity  on  the 
fide  of  the  deputies  not  being  refilled,  either  by 
force  or  any  other  mode,  by  the  court,  was  con- 
I'dered  as  a  fair  trial  of  Itreno-rh  and  as  a  decided 

victory. 


o 
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viclory.     The  deputies  of  the  third  eftate  gained 

courage,  and  thole  of  the  two  other  orders,  lind- 

ing  the  difcuffions  were  not  likely  to  teraiiiiate, 

begun  individuilly  to  quit  their  re'pective  alfcm- 

bhes,  and  join  the  affembly  of  the  third  eftate. 

Tnis  method  was  certainly  very  irregular,  but 

there  was  now  no  rule  for  any  thing  ;   and  as  the 

fyflem  is  in  all  matters  of   revolution,     that  a 

/••:>     './  t-i  ixinU  li  a    po^n;t  gained  is  a  viclory  obtained,  no  macter  how, 

a  ^^  0^^"-     y"  x\m  deieriion  of  their  order,  and  the  interefl  of 

^^ii^ttitf  their  conflituents,*  was  greatly  applauded,  and 

the  deferters  honourably  received.  The  hopes 
of  being  w.ll  treated,  in  cafe  oi  an  infurrecliou 
of  the  people,  acted  forcibly  on  individuals,  and. 
anonymous  letters  were  fent  to  many  of  them, 
which  ftrengthened  both  the  hopes  and  fears 
•which  they  might  have  concerning  the  condud; 
to  be  adopted. 

J/j  rrt  4"/?//  Ct  c^lM^^K    Mirabeau,  who  had  gained  as  much  credii  by  h.'s 
,_^  i  LI,      ■-•  fpecch  on  the  23rd  of  June  with  the  aifembly,  as 

the  affembly  itfelf  had  gained  with  the  people,  now 
became  a  leading  man,  and  conceived  the  project 
of  writing  an  addrefs  to'the  king,  in  the  name  of 
the  aifembly,  requcfting  him  to  fend  away  the 
troops  who  were  iurrounding  Verfailles  and  the 
capital,  who,  faid  he,  were  only  uieful  on  the 
frontiers  againft  enemies,  but  who  could  do  no 
good  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  their  arms 
direded  againll  the  reprtlentativcs  of  the  nation, 

*  As  the  afiembiies  of  nobles  eliofe  deputies  quite  difliad- 
ly  f-om  the  other  anemblies,  the  point  of  their  reiriaining  fe- 
pn  ate  was,  in  fa<5l,  determined  ;  for  if  they  were  to  be  con- 
fouadeJ,  it  fliould  have  been  by  a  new  eleftion,  in  which  tae 
ekflors  (liould  have  been  minolcd  \\  one  body. 

employed 
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enipl'^ved  In  fccldng  what  tended  to  make  the 
people  happy. 


This  addrefs,  written  with  great  elegance  and  ^.A' CiolfiUS 
force  of  language,  was  read  by  Mirabeau  to  the  ''^ 

aifombly,  which  was  unbounded  in  iis  applaufe : 
a  'econd  re.idiag  was  demanded,  and  again  ap- 
plauded. The  addrefs  was  then  resolved  upon, 
and  prefcnted  by  a  deputation  of  the  mciiibcs, 
who  waited  on  the  king. 

The  court  began  now  ferioufly  to  think  of  one 
effort  before  all  fl^ould  be  loll.     There  were  ■  reat 
numbers  of  foldiers,  as  they  imagined,  at  their 
CO  nmand.    Tliere  was  a  camp  of  tweni  y  thou'and    2.  o ^  ott 
men  within   a   mile  of  Paris,  and  military  quar- 
tered everv  where  in  and  about  both   Paris  a;id 
Verfailles.     The  ancient  courtiers  feemed  awak- 
ened  from  their  lethargy,  and  affeaibled  round      ,^     , 
their  king  ;   but  M.  Necker  was  an  infurmouE'a-<  -'y^cAj^y 
bie  barrier  in  the  way ;  it  was  impoffibie  to  taivC 
any  iteps  without  his  knowledge,  and  they  could 
never  expetl   to   gain  his  conient  to  what  thviV 
propofed  to  do. 

The  plan  that  was  laid,  had  it  been  w:ll  put  in 
execution,  might  perhaps  have  re-ellaolilhed  the     ^  ,>  -f 

ancient  fyftem  completely,  but  the  iame  want  oi  -'^-i^y^e.'^  ^*-^ 
energy  on  the  part  of  thofe  employed  lo  put  it  in 
execution,  that  had  all  along  been  evident,  and 
which  has  been  evident  in  all  the  oper<iti^ns  of 
that  party  ever  fmce,  by  mifgiving,  overturned 
the  monarchy  completely  in  the  ipace  of  a  few 
days. 

The 


■J^ri 
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""   /      fc^  Jliy*^ri     The  plan  was  fimply  this,  M.  Necker,  and 
,    /  tC/A*v  ihofe  who  adcd  with  him,  were  to  be  di'placed, 

and  fent  to  a  diflance.  Mlnifters  attached  to  the 
court,  and  whole  fidelity  was  known,  were  to 
be  put  in  their  place,  and  a  loan  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miiiions  Tournois  was  fe- 
C'.ired  amon;^lL  the  monied  people,  with  which 
fum  the  court  could  go  on,  at  ieafl  for  foms 
time ;  the  ftates-general  was  to  be  diiTolved  by 
the  king's  finiple  authority,  if  it  would  not  ac- 
cept his  oiers,  and  it  is  never  to  be  doubted 
O-j,     ^  f^li^  v.^-v./t.^-^'i^   that  f  .rce  was  to  have  been  employed  in  cafe  of 

refiflance. 

This  plan  was  arranged  with  a  fecrecv  that  did 
credit  to  thofe  who  conduced  it,  and  accordingly 
on  Saturday,  at  a  late  hour,  when  the  affembly 
was  difperfed  till  Monday  ;  each  of  the  miniilers 
got  his  difmifhon  in  the  uJual  form,  and  not  be- ' 
ing  ignorant  of  what  v/as  meant,  each  departed 
that  lame  night  with  all  the  fecrecy  pollible. 
Such  was  the  fecrecy  with  which  this  was  per- 
formed, that  though  M.  Necker  quitted  his  houfe 
at  Verlailks  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  it  was  not  known  amongil  the  fervants 
of  the  houfe  before  ten  o'clock  on  the  Sunday 
morning  :  it  began  to  be  known  in  Vcrfailles  at 
eleven,  and  was  fpread  abroad  in  Paris  about 
one.  The  confternation  was  prodigious  and  ge- 
neral, but  perhaps  would  not  have  been  atlend- 
ed  with  any  violent  movement,  had  not  the 
court  by  its  imprudence  and  weaknefs  rendered 
rdi  ilance  neceilary. 

The  deputies  who  remained  at  Vcrfailles,  dil- 
patchcd  uicilen^ers  to  Fario  j  they  expected  to 

be 
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1)c  ail  maiTacred  cr  imprifoned,  at  leafl.  The 
people  of  Paris  cxpecled  little  better  ;  their  cre- 
.lulity  v.as  great,  and  their  fear  greater  ;  fo  that 
under  fuch  ajiprehenfions  it  only  wanted  a  fignal 
•'iven  to  make  an  infurredion  break  forth,  and 
this  fignal  was  not  long  wanting.  IMirabeaii, 
and  all  thofe  irho  had  openly  acted  againft  the 
court,  faw  their  lalt  hour,  they  imagined,  ap- 
proach ;  thofe  \A'ho  had  planned  and  acled  more 
fecretly,  apprehended  their  adions  were  known, 
and  would  be  puniilied  ;  there  v/as  not  any  room 
for  hefitation  or  delay  ;  the  combat  was  begun, 
and  it  was  become  abfolutely  neceffary  to  a6t  im- 
mediately, or  fnik  for  ever.  It  was  not  now  to  the 
leaders,  a  fpeculation  of  interefl  and  intrigue,  it 
was  an  affair  of  life  and  death,  from  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  the  lowed  emiil'ary.  Every  means 
that  they  could  command  of  money,  or  other, 
was  employed  to  overcome  this  difiiculty,  the 
greatefl  and  the  graved  pofiible,  but  which, 
whatever  was  the  event,  muft  be  the  laft,  as  it 
muff  end  in  death  or  victory. 

On  the  Sunday,  in  the  evening,  the  approach 
of  the  military,  Vvith  cannon,  to  a  public  walk, 
where  the  Parifians  amufed  themfelves  with  their 
families,  brought  things  to  a  crifis.  Some  per- 
fons  thinking  themfelve  protected  from  the  can- 
non, by  the  prefence  of  the  great  numbers  of  wo- 
men and  children  who  were  there,  threv/  a  few 
ilones  at  the  foldiers ;  a  fort  of  battle  cnfued, 
and  feveral  were  killed,  and  others  wounded  011 
both  fides. 

As  it  is  not  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  we  are  employed,  thofe  circumflances, 

'M'  the 
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the  moil  fcriklng  in  themfelves  are  what  fhould 
be  dwelt  upon  the  leaft,  becaufe  they  are  already 
better  known  than  any  others,  and  have  not  an 
immediate  conneclion  with  our  plan,  which  is  to 
trace  opinions,  their  refults,  and  tlie  modes  of 
fpreading  them.  It  becomes  therefore  a  matter 
of  importance  to  know  how  the  Soldiery  were 
gained  ;  the  faults  of  the  court  in  lofnig  their  af- 
Qyf  ,  feclions ;  the  caufes  of  the  battle  of  the  Thuillc- 
/j^nHiji  Ulfu  J^^'^*^\ic%  (as   it  was  called),  are  alfo  important  to  be 

known  ;  but  a  relation  of  how  it  was  conducted, 
is  not  eifential  to  our  purpofe ;  the  plan  of  the 
work  is  not  fufficiently  extenfive  to  admit  of  fuch 
details,  however  interefting  they  may  be.  No 
blame  can  be  laid  upon  the  people  in  this  con- 
juncture ;  felf-prefervation  was  their  objefl: ;  force 
was  become  neceflary,  and  it  was  equally  jufl  and 
natural  to  employ  it. 

rslcPm^i^">  The  Prince  de  Lambefk,  who  commanded  this 

fatal  expedition,  began  it  imprudently,  and  fi- 
niflied  it  the  fame ;  for  except  giving  the  people 
to  know  what  they  had  to  expert,  it  had  no  other 
immediate  confequence.  The  mihtary  were  with- 
drawn from  the  fpot,  having  irritated,  but  not 
intimidated  ;  and  the  frightened  inhabitants  of  a 
city,  where  there  were  at  leafl  feven  hundred 
■*•»  thoufand  fouls,  were  left  time  to   rally,  and  to 

take  meafures  for  infuring  themf(^ves  viftory. 

The  night  was  pafl  by  the  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple in  combining  their  plans,  and  by  themfelves 
in  feizing  upon  all  the  arms  that  could  be  pro- 
cured. Previous  to  the  eleftion  of  the  deputies, 
Paris  had  been  divided  into  fixty  diiferent  por- 
f^itiiniA  tions,  called  fedions  \  one   church  in  each  fec- 

,  tion 
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lion  \vas  employed  for  the  primary  zificinblies, 
who  choie  am.ong   ihcnifelves  electors,  who  all  ^       y        ^>^  ^ 

iiliembled  at  the  archbifhop's  palace,  there  lo  Jf n^^ i'l^^ -^ <^^^^ 
chul'e  the  deputies.  Thefe  fedlons  ferved  as 
points  of  re-union  to  the  eiiizens,  who  now  aiTem- 
bled  there,  all  ranks  promifcuoufly  \  for  the  dan- 
ger was  general.  Thou'jh  there  were  undoubtedly 
many  perfons  who  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
coui<r,  they  had  a  great  deal  to  fear  from  their 
fellow  citizens,  if  they  did  not  join  them,  which 
they  all  did  ;  and  thus  the  court  united  the  whole 
of  that  great  city  in  one  mind  and  interefi  by  its 
imprudence.  Had  the  refactory  deputies  been 
feized,  that  fame  night,  the  plan  might  have  vet 
fucceeded,  but  this  was  left  undone,  and  thereby 
the  affair  entirely  failed. 

From  this  time  the  revolt  obtained    a  phy- 
fical  exiltence  ;  and  the  greater  force  was  on  the 
fide  of  the  revolted,  fo  that  the  undecided  indivi- 
dual knevv'-,  by  embracing  their  caufe,  he  had  lead  ,^ 
to  fear.    This  is  the  rubicon  of  revolutions  5  iti6i/iu/H<^^^  f/  'ti^i'^' 
the  belief  that  force  is  on  the  fide  of  government  ^   /  '    ^ 
taat  conkitutes  its  force ;  the  contrary  idea  pro- 
duces its  immediate  fall,  and  whether  the  opinion 

is  at  firfl  founded  in  fact   or  not,   it  becomes  ,         /       £  " 

realized  in  an  inftant ;  for  force  lies  where  it  is  j^<rr--<^<  *-*  v-a^c/  «^/  »«* 
thought  to  lie,  as  the  greater  number  are  de-  ^^C-^^^-^  ^  ^. 
termined  only  by  the  fimple  feelings  of  fear  and 
of  hope. 

It  is  not  in  what  has  hitherto  happened  that  the-^^^/t?/-^^'  ■'^  C/cm^^'j 
democratic  party  is  to  be  blamed.     A  fev/  indivi- 
duals were  certainly  guilty  of  v/rong  intentions 
from  the  beijinnino-    but  bv  no  means  were  the 
people,  who  v/iuied  for   liberty  and   happinelr.; 

when 
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when  that  becomes  a  crime,  life  will  become  a 
burthen,  and  the  only  fit  retreat  for  a  man  who 
has  any  fpirit  or  mind,  will  be  the  filent  grave. 
It  was  more  than  probable  that  the  court  would 
not  have  been  faithful  to  the  ofiers  made  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  had  they  been  accepted  ;  the  peo- 
ple wanted  abill  of  rights,  and  it  was  a  bill  of  rights 
alone  that  oufdit  to  have  fatisfied  them  :  and  thofc 
whorefufed  it ;  certainly  may  reproach  themielves 
with  being,  in  part,  the  occafion  of  what  has  fmce 
happened ;  they  did  not  participate  either  in  the  cru- 
elties or  inj  unices  of  which  they  have  been  the 
victims,  but  they  were  neverthelefs  in  a  great 
meafurc  the  caufe.  It  is  too  late  to  be  reafona- 
blc  and  juft  when  we  are  forced  into  it.  Such 
condud;  excites  fufpicion,  blame,  and  contempt, 
while  a  contrary  behaviour  abtains  confidence, 
efteem,  and  gratitude, 

A  greater  lefTon  can  never  be  given  to  thofc 
who  govern  than  this,  and  if  the  people  and  their 
leaders,  who  turned  to  advantage  v. '.h  fuch  ad- 
drefs  the  faults  of  the  court,  had  been  inftrucied 
by  them,  and  learned  juftice  and  moderation 
when  it  came  to  their  turn  to  reign,  they  might 
long  ago  have  enjoyed  that  happineis  Vvhich  a  con- 
trary behaviour  has  fo  completely  baniflied  from 
their  miferable  country.  It  is  v.'ith  reluctance 
that  we  can  vindicate  the  condudl  of  men  for  a 
moment,  who  have  fmce  been  puilty  of  fuch 
crimes  as  make  nature  fiiudder,  and  will  not  only 
remain  a  ftain  upon  their  nation,  but  will  relied: 
diflionour  on  the  whole  human  race, 
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c  n  A  p.    V. 


Tirji  moiii'cs  of  the  infurre&ion  good,  hut  foon  he- 

"  came  bad — Multitude  armed — Bajlile,  ^c. 
takch — Beginning  of  cruelties — Adroit  ma7icouvre 
bv  z.'Jjich  ail  France  teas  armed — King  i-ifts 
Paris — Triu?nph  of  the  people  is  complete — Ja- 
cobin Club  begins  its  affiliation — deflruc- 
tion  of  liberty  occafioned  by  them — Mijlakes  in 
England  on  this  head. 

IF  the  beginning  of  this  hiftoTy  has  been  em- 
ployed in  relating  the  mifconciuct  and  follies  of  a 
ilatc  of  fociety,  where  prejudice  in  favour  of  what 
was  ancient  was  carried  too  far  ;  what  remains, 
is  ncftincd  to  paint  the  miferies  and  crimes  into 
which  men   fall,  when  they,  under  the  idea  of  .  jU'jtJ  > 

their  being  philofophcrs,  lofe  all  relped  for  expe-  b/^erpuna  n^^*<'<^^ 
rience,  thinking  that  they  are  getting  rid  only  of  (py^^^Ui^ 
prejudice. 

The  motive  of  the  mAiltitude  being  liberty  and 
happinef-^,,  v/as  only  what  they  have  in  common 
with  all  m.ankind,  but   the  unexampled  vanity 
witli   which  their   firfr   iucceffes  were  folio VvXd, 
their  ignorance  of  v.hat  liberty  confifted  in,  and 
the  cruelty  and  want  of  any  attention  to  princi- 
ple, v/ith   v/hich  their   pofTellicn  of  pov/er  was  ^    .  /-.. 
accompanied,  are  proofs  that  violent  revolutions vi^'^W^^"'*'^^;;'''^  *   ^  'ZT^ 
deflroy  the   moral   principle  in  man,  by  fetting  yy^,r^»W  ^^>*^  '-V***. 
am.bition  and  interefi  in  too  powerful  a  manner  to          ^  ztJ^A^^ 
work  :   at  the  liime  lime  that  by  fetting  a  great 

object 
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objeft  continually  before  the  eyes  of  the  indivi- 
dual, he  pailei  over  v/ithout  reluctance  what 
would  in  other  times  have  made  him  Ihudder  on- 
ly to  have  thought  of. 

The  enthufiafm  infpired  by  continually  fpeak- 
ing  and  acting  in  a  common  caufe,  and  fharing  a 
common  danger,  gives  a  fort  of  electric  ftock  that 
is  communicated  from  one  eye  to  another,  that 
raifes  the  man  above  himfelf  in  courage,  and  fmks 
him  belovv^  the  brute  in  favagenefs.     The  happi- 

/'  jj- IfuJ^ '^^  *^'^     ^"^^^  °^  men,  and   extremes  of  all  forts,  are  at 
I'-ff      /  variance;  they  are  by  no  means,  therefore,  the 

-^jePfifi^*^^ .  friends  of  the  people,  who  open  a  door  to  excef- 

fes ;  and  thofe  who  may  in  future  attempt  fuch 
a  thing,  will  be  doubly  to  blame ;  for  the  revo- 
lutionifls  of  whom  we  have  been  fpealdng,  were, 
perhaps,  ignorant  of  the  evils  they  were  bring- 
ing on ;  thofe  who  follow  their  example,  will 
not  have  the  fame  excufe,  for  the  experiment 
has  been  very  clearly  made,  and  its  refult  is 
recorded  in  the  blood  of  mod  of  thofe  who  v/ere 
guilty  of  fuch  temerity. 

The  Monday  which  fucceeded  the  battle  of  the 
Thuilleries,  found  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
either  armed  or  affembled.  Their  fcctions  aflhmcd 
the  appearance  of  fo  many  federal  ftates,  having 
the  town-houfe  for  its  center,  to  which  deputies 
from  the  different  fedions  were  fent.  Paris  be- 
came therebv  an  orcranifed  military  government, 
capable  cf  afting  with  fome  degree  of  unity.  The 
prifons  were  opened';  and  the  fulpe£ted  perfons 
m  /'alj'I  /J    difarmed ;  a  green  cockade  wa5   ordered  to  be 

yy^/>t    (r^'f'  worn  by  all  thofe  who  were  for  the  people,    as 

''  they  termed  it,  but  having  rcflcded,    that  the 

livery 
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liv'cryof  the  Count  d'Artcis  was  green,  it  was 

changed  for  the  party-coloured  cockade,  which  *i  r.iHL^~K*Mji  ^</ki:iLt 

ha?  been  called  the  national  cockade  ever  iince, 

and  which   was  the  hvery  of   the   chief  of  the 

factious,  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  whole  of  the  Monday  was  thus  fpent  in 
fecuring  Paris  againft  the  attack  fuppofed  to  be 
meditated  by  the  troops ;  the  court  afirighted, 
or  at  lead  altonifhed  at  the  tumult  it  had  occan- 

oned,  remained  inaftive.     Not  one  effort   was  ^    , 

made  cither  to  feizethe  ringleaders  of  the  people,  jVc  ^i4^y^^u.fL^^'>Ji-»-ie(- 
or  to  diifolve  the  aifembly  at  Verfailles,  nor  to  ^ 

difpatch  meflengers  to  explain  the  affair  to  the 
diftant  provinces.  This  inexcufable  pufdlanimity 
and  neglecl  was  improved  to  advantage  by  its 
enemies.  The  barriers  or  gates,  where  duty 
was  coileded  on  merchandizes  on  entering  into 
Paris,  were  kept  fliut,  and  furrounded  by  an 
immenfe  crowd  of  people,  fo  that  neither  the 
peaceable  who  wanted  to  retire  from  danger,  nor 
thofe  who  wiflied  to  depart  with  defign,  were 
allowed  to  go.  This  fmgle  circumftanpe  occafi- 
oned  an  alarm  in  the  whole  kingdom,  as  the  poll: 
and  other  daily  communications  failed,  in  the 
middle  of  fummer,  and  in  fine  weather,  the 
minds  of  the  people,  already  extremely  uneafy 
every  where,  were  prepared  for  fome  great  event,  y , 

and  being  reduced  to  the  lail  pitch  of  conftern-  ^.(^n^if  ^'*'^'- '^^' 
ation,  were  ready  to  receive  with  alacrity  what- 
ever impulfe  might  be  given  to  them  by  the  party 
that  ihould  remain  victorious. 

At  the  fame  time  that  this  was  paffmg  in  Paris, 
the  affembiy,  afraid  to  feparate,  continued  to 
/it,  thereby  appearing  to  do  from  firmnefs,  what 

was 


;<?•>< 


,p  duced 

J^^Om^mi  jWft^A  perma 
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was   really  done  from  fear  ;  for  it  was  much  lef& 
dan'>jerous  for  each  member  to  continue  in  the 
comiTion  hall,  than  to  venture  to  go  home  to  his 
lodgings.     The  lame  feeling  acting  upon  all,  pro- 
duced the  fame  eifed  on  all,  and  the  allembly  was 
nanent.     It  probably   was  this   that    difcon- 
rted  the  court,  for  it  is  impoffib  e  that  the  iirfl 
yipi^i  ^g,^3  Qf  Saturday  and  Sunday  could   have  been 

taken  without  an  intention  to  follow  them  up 
with  vigour  and  efficacy  ;  but  as  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  no  meafures  of  any  fort,  fane  thing 
mull  have  difconcerted  their  plan,  and  it  was 
moil  probably  the  permanence  of  the  affembly. 

The  court  fiiould  have  been  prepared  for  vigo- 
rous meafures,  as  it  could  not  be  iuppofed  that 
its  enemies,  having  all  at  flake,  would  want 
energy,  until  all  hope  was  gone  of  faving  them- 
felves  by  energy.  The  aifembly  endeavoured  to 
difplay  that  ferenity  and  firmnefs  which  were  fo 
/^^^^/^;a^  J^/7<,^'^^!^elfary  to  impofeboth  upon  its  enemies  and  its 
*        '  J-  friends.     News  from   the  deputies  to  Paris,  and 

from  Paris  to  the  deputies,  could  not  go  freely, 
but  it  went  fo  as  to  alfure  the  leaders  of  mutual 
funport,  and  to  inform  them,  in  general  term?, 
of  the  manner  in  which  things  went  on.  During 
this  time,  all  minds  being  fet  to  work  in  Paris, 
and  fafety  rather  than  revolt  being  the  common 
objeS:,  the  morning  of  the  memorable  Tuefdav, 
//    yt-tyUi  ^^■'■^    ^"^^^^  of  July,  began  by  a  more  regular  plan 

'  '  of  operations. 

All  the  arms  in  the  workfhoDS  of  the  armourers 

i. 

having  been  feized  on  Sunday  evening,  thofe  be- 
longing to  individuals  had  been  produced  on  the 
Monday,  but  ftill  that  v/as  far  from  fufficient  to 

arm 
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arm  tViij  luinJred  and  fifty  thoufimd  perfons.  As  /  /? 

there  were  arms  iuppofed  to  be  in  the  Bailile,  the  (/jO^S  uXC 
arlenal,  and  the  hofpital   of  invalids,  different 
deuichaients  of  a   mob   colleded  early  in    the 
morning  before  the  town-houf^,  went  from  thence 
to  e.ica  ^i  thsi'e  places,  bat  fo  httle  was   an  at-        .  y 

tack  of  the  fort  expedjd,  that  at  the  arfenal  and  ^-^HT^^'^^, 
the  ho  pital,  not  the  leall  refiftance  was  made.  rro-if*^<^^ 
The  French  guards  being  debauched  from  their 
duty,  as  we  have  already  faii,  mixing  sN'vh.  the 
mob,  gave  a  fort  of  conducl,  regularity,  and 
appeara:ice  of  force  to  thefe  detachments,  which 
ind.niJated  thofe  who  might  other wi  e,  perhaps, 
have  attempted  to    refill.     The  nu-ae';ous    de-  *   ' 

tachment  which  went  againft  the  hofpital  having 
procured  a  confiderable  quantity  of  arms,  march- 
ed imme.iiately  agahift  the  camp  that  was  pitched  ^<*>*y^ 
in  the  neighbouriiood  ;  the  foldiers,  partly  de- 
bauched like  the  French  guards,  and  the  officers 
without  iuperior  orders,  altoni!hed  at  this  auda- 
city, and  totally  ignorant  of  the  number  and 
force  of  thofe  who  had  come  againd  them,  and  ■  , 
imagining  that  the  people  were  every  where  vic- 
torious, abandoned  their  tents,  and  marched  olf 
without  refilling. 

The  party  that  went  againfl:  the  Baflile,  alone  C/*>^^ 
met  with  fome  difficulty  from  the  nature  of  the 
building;  it  was  impoflible  to  walk  (Iraight  into 
it,  as  it  was  built  with  all  the  precautions  of  an 
ancient  fortrefs,  though  quite  incapable  of  any  re- 
gular refidance  :  without  any  advanced  works, 
and  the  embraiures  of  the  cannons  (of  a  fmall  ca- 
libre) feventy  feet  from  the  ground,  thofe  who 
might  attack  the  drawbridge  and  the  gate,  run 
but  Httle  rillv.  The  Itrength  of  the  gate  was  the  real  ^ 
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meafure  of  the  force  of  the  B:iftile ;  had  it  been 
occupied  by  a  garrifon,  and  fapplied  with  what 
is  necellary  for  a  fiege ;  but  the  garrifon  confifl- 
ed  of  a  few  invalids,  without  provifions  for 
one  day,  and  commanded  by  a  man  who  had 
been  very  capable  of  acling  as  a  keeper  of  a  pri- 
son, but  was  very  incapable  of  defending  a  lor- 
trefs  as  a  governor.  [_NGte  B,] 

The  (late  of  the  Baftile  only  permitting  a  ne- 
gative  defence,  the  proper  way  v/ould  have  been 
to  have  kept  the  gate  fhut,  and  to  have  waited, 
without  any  offenfive  aft  :  but  de  Lawnay,  the 
governor,  loft  whatever  prefence  of  mind  he  had  j 
a  few  random  fliot,  which  went  to  a  diilance, 
were  fired  from  the  cannon  on  the  ton,  and  fome 
mufketry  diicharged  from  the  narrow  Vvindows 
that  are  to  be  feen  in  moft  old  fortifications,  for 
the  purpofe  of  ufmg  fmall  arms.  This  only  ex- 
afperated  the  mob,  which  from  its  numbers,  and 
the  fituation  of  the  ftreets,  could  not  retreat,  as 
the  crowds  which  were  out  of  all  danger  would 
not  make  way  for  thofe  who  were  foremoft,  and 
Vs^ho  run  fome  httle  rifk.  This  tumultuous  at- 
tack was  continued  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
mornino-  till  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  whicli 
time  the  gates  were  opened,  upon  a  promife  from 
"thofe  who  directed  the  people  at  the  town-houfe, 
of  mercy  to  the  governor  and  garrifon.  All  the 
accounts  of  bravery  on  one  fide,  and  refiftancc 
on  the  other,  which  were  fpread  abroad  with  in- 
duftrv,  were  not  merely  exaggerated,  they  v/ere 
ablblutelv  without  foundation,  thouc:h  thev  were 
far  from  being  without;  utility  to  the  popular  fide. 
On  a  pretence  of  treafon,  the  governor  and  the 
fdb-govcrnor  were  carried  to  tiie  Place  de  Greve, 

before 
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before  the  town-houfe  (with  all  manner  of  blows 
mid  ill-uflige  on  the  road)  where  their  brains  were 
blown  out,  and,  fliortly  after,  their  heads  cut  off.      .  ^ 

Two   private  invalids   were   hanged  to  the  lamp  oc^t^-yy^f^  J-r-^w 
iron,  oppofite  the  town-houfe,  and  were  the  firlt 
facrificed  by  tliat  mode,  which  was  for  fome  time 
k)  popular  and  fo  hiohly  in  vogue  amongft  the  ^  ^ 

mob  in  all  the  towns  in  France.  The  Prevot  des  Ore^^ft  (iJ^J^-^f^^'^^***'^ 
Marchands,  who  had  prefided  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  was  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  go- 
vernor, becaufe  he  wtvs  fuppofed  to  have  betrayed 
the  people,  when,  in  faci,  he  had  only  betrayed 
his  king.  Thus  the  man  who  had  prefided  over 
the  revolt  during  about  thirty-fix  hours,  and  v/ho 
had  figned  the  order  for  wearing  the  party-co- 
loured cockade,  fell  a  facriiice  to  thofe  paiTions 
which  he  had  afrifted  to  roufe,  and  endeavoured, 
without  either  fortitude  or  abilities,  to  dire6t. 
He  was  thus  the  firfl  inftance  in  the  prefent  re- 
volution of  the  dano-cr  there  is  in  conduftinn-  the 
people,  as  de  Lawnay  was  of  the  folly  of  believ- 
ing them  ;  for,  when  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
the  people  (top  at  nothing  that  is  thought  con- 
ducive to  fafety,  and,  when  mafters  of  the  field, 
their  victims  are  pointed  out  by  their  caprice. 

The  taking  of  the  Baftile  furniHied  the  people^^T  ^  3if^UU_ 
of  Paris   with  an  ample  fubjed:  for  boafting  and  '^ 

admiration,  as  well  as  with  materials  for  inilam- 
ing  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  they  got  poffeffion 
of  a  large  colle6tion  of  printed  books  and  manu- 
fcripts  that  had  been  fupprefled  by  go''/ernm.ent, 
and,  bclides  thefe,  of  the  regifters  of  that  famous' 
prifon. 

The 
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The  fuccefs  of  this  day  which  had  put  the  ar- 
fenal,  the  Baftile,  arid  .1  great  quantity  oi  arms 
in  pofleffion  of  the  people  of  Paris,  was  a  death 
ilroke  to  thole  who  fupported  the  court.  They 
now  confidered  themfelves  as  undone,  and  fuch 
of  them  as  yet  remained  in  Paris  endeavoured  to 
efcape  by  every  means  in  their  power.  There 
was  now  a  coniplete  change  on  the  countenances 
find  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  con- 
fternation  of  the  two  preceding  days  gave  place  to 
eSttU  n0Tl  ^   joyful  triumph.     Their  ovvn  bravery  was  cele- 

'  '  brated  by  themTelves,  and  magnified  v/ithout 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  confulion  and  ge.ae- 
ral  enthufiafm.  They  thought  they  had  taken 
the  Baftile  by  ftorm  and  irreiiftible  effort.  The 
French  guards  were  at  the  fervice  of  the  citizens, 
who,  by  a  fudden  but  not  an  unnatural  tranfiti- 
on,  dil'played  a  confidence  and  iecuriiy  equal  to 
their  former  fear  ;  the  only  anxiety  that  now  re- 
mained, was  concerning  the  alTembly  at  Ver- 
failles. 

Events  not  only  had  fucceeded  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity, but  had  been  lo  mu'.tiplied,  that  it  was  im- 
poliible  to  fend  to  Verfailles  any  diftinft   or  true 
account  of  v.  hat  had  happened  ;  accordingly  the 
'     ,  -    news   that   arrived  in  the  evening  and  niyhr  be- 

tween  the  Tuesday  and  Wednefday,  were  all  of 
a  very  confufed  nature.  It  was,  however,  gtjie- 
rally  underflood  and  behevcd,  as  in  Paris,  th.i.t 
the  vidory  had  been  obtained  by  unexampled 
/l^'l  i.  P^o^^g^^s  of  valour.  The  heads  or  the  men  who 
H  tdd^  ^^  J  ^f'i^^  h-j  been  murdered,  having  been  carried  upon 

pikes  all  through  Paris  as  a  ipecxacle  to  the  peo- 
ple, had  afforded  not  only  a  certain  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  victory,  but  of  the  ferocious  difpoft- 
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tion  of  the  coriC.uerors.     The  whole  bcincr  then 

feen  under  ihe  coniplication  of  circumilanccs  the  V 

molt  caoriblc  of  aftonifhinsr,  tliJ  not  fail  to  pro-  '  *■        *'^ 

duce  upon  the  deputies  and  the  court  a  complete 

change. 

The  afTemblv,  v>-hich  had  confidered  its  cxifr- 
ence  as  menaced  every  hour,  took  now  the  tone  of 
conquerors,  and  the  deputies  or  the  two  orders  QOTX^jf*'*-^^^^. 
who  had  hiiherto  feemed  to  join  the  third  ellafe 
with  rciu^tcUice,  now  aiiiftcd  with  coraialitv  ;  for 
thoucrh  they  knew  that  the  viftories  of  Paris  mip-ht 
be  falfe  or  exaa:s:erated,  thev  were  fenffble  that 
the  court  was  incapable  of  making  any  effort  in 
their  favour. 

The  form  of  the  ftatcs-general,  deranged  in  the 
beginning  by  the  new  manner  of  election,  had 
fmce   been  totally  changed,  by  an  early  exercife 

of  power,   in   alrering   the  name  from   that  of    ^^      /  ^/.       // 
States-General   to  National  Afjhnbly,      Secured ./i^/^«-^**^n^ 
by  their  own  perfeverance,  by  the  energy  of  the 
people  of  Paris,  and  by  the  puhllaniniity  of  the 
court,  from  any  perfonal   diiger,  the  deputies 
affumed  another  tone  ;  it  was  refoived,  that  they  \ 

fliould  diipatch  mefiengers  tlirougli  the  whole 
kingdom  to  inform  their  conflituents  of  vv'hat  had 
happened  ;  to  rejoice  with  them  at  the  fall  of  a 
faftion,  which  meant,  as  they  pretended,  to  have         ^  ^ 

burnt  Paris,  diiiblved,  and  perhaps  maliacred 
the  alfembly,  and  eftablilhed  delpotifm  on  a 
more  firm  bans  than  ever.  I'his  Vvas  a  natural 
enough  meafure,  and  fomething  of  the  fort  was 
even  abfoiutely  unavoidable.     Here  begun  to  be    .  ^  ,,j 

feen  the  immenfe  advantage  vs  hich  a  numerous  i^^^  ^ry^^^/*  cldo-A-y\. 
alTembly  enjoys  in fwaying  a  whole  people,  when  iji4^^  d^  A  'rx.LJi,r>t.t^ 

actuated,  J  //^        yV 
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aduated  by  one  general  intereft.  Without  lofs 
/-V  J-'.  ^t/^^jJ  of  time,  each  deputy  wrote  to  his  own  province, 
<^t^uAAA4yi  '*     ^^^  j.|^g  aflembly  compofed  a  general   relation  of 

the  affair,  in  which,  if  the  bravery  of  the  Pari- 
fians  was  augmented,  their  own  firmnefs  was  not 
diminiflied.  In  the  Itate  of  France,  all  intelli- 
gence having  been  fufpended  for  three  days,  this 
produced  completely  the  effe6:  intended.  I'he 
whole  of  France  turned  to  the  fide  of  the  Fari- 
fians,  and  approved  their  meafures :  but  a  fim- 
ple  approbation  was  not  v/hat  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  wanted  ;  they  wanted  fupport  and  partici- 
pation, that  they  might  run  no  rifque  from  a 
change.  The  adminiflration  of  the  public  affairs 
in  every  town  and  in  every  province  belonged  to 
people  placed  by  the  king,  who  could  not  expect 
to  be  truiled,  or  remain  in  office,  if  the  revolu- 
tion continued.  From  the  governors  of  provin- 
"  ces,  and  magiflrates  of  towns,  who  had  the  ad- 
.  miniflration  of  all  public  affairs  in  their  hands, 
^  oppofition  was  therefore  to  be  dreaded,  and  was  • 
not  to  be  rifqued.  We  are  now  going  to  fee  the 
mofl  curious  and  mod  fuccefsful  manoeuvre  that 
has  ever  been  prao  "fed  in  any  revolution,  and  it 
was  Mirabeau  by  whom  it  was  planned  and  con- 
ducted. 


^l^raS^Au 


uOn^/ncU 


Before  there  was  any  time  to  recover  from  the 
fear,  adonirnment,  or  enthufiafm,  whicii  the 
hrll  news  had  fpread,  men  vv^ere  feen  going 
through  the  whole  of  France,  nien  who  were 
icrangers  in  the  places  through  which  they  \\'ent, 
announcins:  the  arrival  of  ten  thoufand  britrands, 
or  plunderers.  The  brigands  exifted  no  where, 
and  were  dreaded  every  where.  Every  town  in 
France,    in  proportion  a5  the  rumour  arrived, 

felt 
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felt  itfelf  in  danger,  nearly  as  Paris  had  done  on 
the  Sunday  and  Monday;  fo  that  they  armed, 
and  in  a  few  days  after  came  a  decree  of  the  af- 
fc:nibly  regulating  the  national  guards  of  Paris, 
and  direfting  every  town  in  the  kingdom  to  fol- 
low the  fame  plan.  The  authority  of  the  aifem- 
bly  might  probably  not  have  been  fufficient  to 
put  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  magiftrates,  and  for  the  avow- 
ed purpofe  of  revolt ;  but  the  fear  of  the  bri- 
gands, whom  nobody  ever  faw,  and  every  body 
heard  of,  had  already  done  that,  fo  that  it  was 
now  too  late  for  the  mafriftrates  to  attemot  to  re-  ♦' 

O  1 

fifl,  and  the  example  of  the  Prevot  des  March- 
ands,  at  Paris,  was  a  fort  of  hint  what  the  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  an  attempt  might  naturally 
be,  and  therefore  ferved  to  co-operate  with  the 
other  equal  and  active  meafures  which  had  been, 
taken. 

Thus  was  an  armed  militia,  amounting  alrea«  ^        "//'/'/• 

dy  to  above  two  millions  and  a  half  of  people,  2,3'^/  O^C  tJltUaei.^ 
inftituted  in  lefs  than  fifteen  days  over  the  whole 
extent  of  France,  and  not  only  were  they  infti- 
tuted, but  in  adivity,  and  in  a  condition  to  ope- 
rate whatever  the  alVembly  might  order,  or  their  ^ 
own  views  of  things  might  point  out.  It  was  a 
general  force,  capable  of  receiving  an  impulfe 
from  one  common  center,  but  poirelTed  of  an 
cnthuiiaftic  energy,  that,  had  it  always  been  di- 
rected to  one  good  end,  would  have  conftituted 
a  power  fuch  as  no  nation  ever  polTeifed  in  the 
world. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  people  created,  as  if 
by  a  fupernatural  eifori:,  a  new  military,  as  well 

as 
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as  ciA'il  power,  all  throu^;jh  the  kingdom,  the 
court  rclfaqui:hcd  tiie  riiali  de^^ree  oi  auhorky 
which  it  had  till  the.i  poijlieJ.  A'noagii  tne 
cries  of  vidory,  inijr-catioiis  and  threat-j  of  ven- 
geance againll  the  entm.et;  oi  the  peot  le  had 
been  heard  in  Pans,  and  it  was  reported  at  Ver- 
faiiles  in  the  fame  breath,  that  the  Bj.llile  was 
taken,  the  governor  murdered,  together  vvith  all 
thofe  who  remained  laithfui  to  the  court ;  that 
their  heads  vs^ere  carried  in  triumph  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  threatened  to  march  to  Venadles 
to  be  revenged  in  the  fame  manner  on  its  oppref- 
0)>/L*/fu\/  fors.     The  Count  d'Artois,  famous  for  his  plea- 

fures,  his  expences,  and  what  was  termed  his 
ariflocracy,  together  with  all  the  nev/  minifters, 
were  menaced.  Between  the  moment  of  receiv- 
ing this  inteUigence  and  their  flight,  the  interval 
was  but  (hort.  The  Count  d'Artois,  with  all 
his  family,  left  Verfailies  that  iame  night ;  the 
new  minilters,  who  had  not  yet  begun  to  acl, 
foiloAved  his  example  ;  the  Prince  of  Conde  from 
other  motives  carried  off  his  family  likewife ; 
and,  in  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours,  the  court 
of  Verfailies  was  almoft  deferted,  and  thofe  who 
remained  ihared  in  the  inquietude  and  aftonilh- 
ment  of  the  royal  family. 

It  was  of  too  great  importance  for  the  affembly 
to  be  able  to  guide  the  movements  of  Paris,  for 
the  attempt  not  to  be  made ;  accordingly,  on 
Wednefday  evening  a  numerous  deputation  of  the 
three  orders  arrived  to  fraternife  with  the  leaders 
of  the  infurreclion.  The  different  dreffes  of  the 
orders  at  firff  excited  amongft  the  people  a  fenfa- 
tion  of  approbation  and  pleafure.  The  nobles 
dilplayed  for  the  lafl  time  their   elegant  Spanilh 

habiliments, 
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habiliments,  raid  the  people  fliw  with  pleafure, 
w  hich  fooii  changed  to  a  different  fenlation,  thofe 
dcfcciulants  of  the  feudal  lords  reduced  to  the  clafs 
of  fimple  citizens.  The  fimple  and  inelegant,  or 
rather  boyifh,  drefs  of  their  own  deputies  afforded 
at  firll  view  a  contraft  that  by  no  means  was 
agreeable,  even  when  they  reflected  on  what  was, 
in  times  pafl ;  but,  when  they  turned  their  eyes 
to  the  prefeiit  moment,  and  found  the  deputies 
were  all  of  equal  importance,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  deputy  of  the  third  eftate  was  playing  a 
willmg  part,  while  the  other  acted  a  forced  one, 
vexation  and  anger  foon  fucceeded. 

The  people  of  Paris,  equally  occupied  to  give 
orders,  and  to  execute  them,  had  determined  in  /^     /-/ 

their  lections  on  the  deffruction  of  the  Baftile^  J'aJ^a-^^^  0>^aX»^ 
and  it  v/as  actually  begun.  An  im.menfe  crowd 
had  mounted  upon  its  parapet,  and  by  mere  hu- 
man force  had  begun  to  throw  dov/n  the  large 
ftones  of  which  it  was  built.  The  deputies  ar- 
rived from  Verfailles  confirmed  the  decree  of  is 
deftruttion,  and  mounted  upon  its  battlements  to 
encourage  the  people  who  were  at  work.  The 
Baffile  had  been  employed  only  for  prifoners  fent 
by  letters  de   cachet  without  any  trial ;  it  w^as,  ^ 

therefore,  confidered,  from  its  peculiar  appear- 
ance and  public  fiiuation,  as  a  fort  of  defpotifni 
perfonihed,  and  there  v/ere  few  w^ho  did  not  feel 
a  pleafure  in  feeing  it  fall ;  the  enthufiafm  of 
liberty  was  not  a  little  increafed  when  the  peo- 
ple fav\'  the  nodding  plumes  of  the  feudal  lords 
commandincT  the  deffruction  of  this  remain  of 
feudal  power.  It  had  a  theatrical  fort  of  ef- 
fect, and  infpired  people  more  and  more  with 
the  love  of  liberty,  and  a  hatred  for  defpotifm. 

O  Two 
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Two  men  h:id  rendered  themfelves  confpicuoud- 
in  the  ailembly,  Monf.  Bailly,  an  academician 
and  allronomer  of  a  good  private  character,  and 
who  had  already  been  prefident,  who  had  diftin- 
guifljed  himfelf  for  his  prefence  of  mind  and  firm- 
nefs,  and  who  was  ftrongly  imbibed  with  the 
ambition  and  philofophv  of  the  revolution.  The 
/  %l  if    /        Duke  of  Orleans  and  Mirabeau  faw  in  him  a  man 

O'riU^n^rJ'^'^'^*^  {Atiox  their  pmpoie ;  ard  by  raifmg  a  man  of 

reputed  integrity,  and  a  man  of  learning,  to  fuch 
a  lituation,  the  confidence  of  the  people  would 
be  obtained,  and  men  of  letters  in  general  be  at- 
tached to  the  revolution.  This  laft  was  not,  per- 
haps, immediately  any  great  object,  but  promifed 
ultimately  to  be  fo  ;  for,  as  the  new  principles 
fpread  amongft  the  people  were  all  of  them  lup- 
ported  by  falfe  reafonings,  it  was  of  a  double  im- 
portance to  fecure  the  fupport  of  thofe  men,  vvho, 
as  friends,  could  fupport  the  new  principles,  or 
^  .  who,  as  enem.ies,  might  deflroy  them.  M.  B.dly 
iUcUAff  if/-^-'^^^^      was  propofed   a^   mayor  of  Paris,  the  name  of 

Prevot  des  Marchands  being  declared  infamous, 
^^  ftMtM*^  ^'^-^  ^^  memory  of  the  unfortunate  de  Flefielles, 

f  Vv'ho  had  laft  borne  it. 

^^^ rtijfH^O  "^'^'  ^^  '^^  Fayette,  already  publicly  known,  not 

<^/  u-vjL  ^Qj.  ^j^y  diftinguifiied  conduct  in  American,  but 

for  his  having  been  there,  his  having  the  honour 
to  call  himfelf  the  friend  of  Gen.  Wafliington, 
his  ha^'ing  diitinguifned  himfelf  as  a  irienu  of 
liberty,  fuch  as  they  underftood  it  in  France,  was 
proclaimed  by  popular  aifemblies,  commander  of 
the  armed  multitude. 

M.  dc  la  Fayette  was  one  of  thofe  men  v.'ho, 
with  a  great  concealed  ambition,  had  patience 

enough 
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enough  to  wait  for  opportunity  to  gratify  it ;  and  ^  ^h''/Zlu 
who,  being  allied  by  marriage  to  the  family  of 
Noaillet>,  one  of  the  richefl,  mofl  numerous,  and 
molt  intriguing  at  court,  was  powerfully  ftimula- 
ted  and  fupportcd.  La  Fayette's  other  paffions 
being  entirely  iubfervient  to  his  vanity  and  am- 
biion,  he  had  few  of  thofe  vices  that  hurt  a 
pubhc  man  with  the  public.  Although  not  agree- 
able to  the  Uuke  of  Orleans,  who  would  have 
preferred  a  man  that  loved  money  to  an  ambitious 
man,  he  was  not  at  that  time  very  difagreeable  ; 
and  there  was  not  any  method  of  bettering  the 
matter  ;  he,  therefore,  met  with  his  fupport  alfo, 
and  as  both  he  and  M.  Bailly  were  of  the  firft 
deputation,  they  were  propofed  and  proclaimed 
by  the  people.  Infurreclion  was  then,  to  ufe 
their  own  expreflion  organiu^d,  and  two  ambi- 
tious men  placed  at  its  head  ;  the  firft  of  whom 
laboured  under  great  perfonal  obligations  to  the 
king,*  and  the  fecond  was  going  quite  contrary 
to  his  inflrudions  as  a  reprefentative  of  the  order 
of  the  nobles. 

A  fyfteni,  however  plaufiblc  it  may  otherwife 
be,  that  is  founded  upon  a  falfe  bans,  mull  in  the 
end  lead  its  followers  to  ruin  and  error.  Bailly 
and  La  Fayette  vindicated  their  conduft  under 
the  plea  of  the  general  intered,  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  the  caufe  of  liberty.  Vain  illufions 
cind  defpicable  fubterfuge !  as  if  the  interefts  of 
manlvind  and  their  happinefs  could  ever  per. 
manently  be  advanced  by  what  was  itfelf  cri- 

*  M.  Ba:lly  had  a  penfion  from  Icis  majcfty,  and  apart- 
ments in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre.  His  other  faults  raight 
'nave  been  forgiven  him,  had  he  not  added  fuch  black  ingra- 
titude, which  onght  not  and  never  can  be  foi-gjven. 

minal ; 
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minal ;  as  if  their  {landing  forward  to  head  the 
revolt  were  necefiary,  which  confuinmate  vanity 
alone  could  make  them  think.  Mirabeau  had 
never  received  the  favours  of  a  court,  and  he  had 
fometiaies  felt  its  oppreffion ;  he  did  not,  there- 
fore, add  ingratitude  to  his  crimes ;  his  conduct 
was  not  unnatural,  and  his  faults,  great  as  they 
were,  might  be  forgotten ;  but  the  mayor  and 
the  commander  had  not  the  pecuniary  necellities 
of  Mirabeau  to  plead  as  an  excufe,  and  Mira- 
beau had  no  ingratitude  with  whicii  he  could  ac- 
cufe  himfelf. 

We  fhall  fee  in  what  follows,  that  though  thefe 
men  were  unfit  for  a  revolution,  yet  they  were  not 
unfit  for  the  beginning  of  one  ;  on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  men  of  ileady  principle  and  firm  conduct 
would  not  have  ferved  the  caule  m  queflion  fo 
well.  Anarchy  was  the  bufmefs,  and  the  bed 
men  to  bring  it  about  were  fucli,  as,  having 
double  views  and  little  means,  make  their  court 
to  every  party,  and  are  uieful  to  none  in  parti- 
cular.    It  is  true,  that  fuchmcn  can  never  exptcl 

7  -. — —  r    II  ~  I 

to  ride  out  the  ilorm,  but  that  is  their  own  affair ; 
"and^^e  never  fee,  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
finding  thofe  who  are  willing  to  try,  when  they 
have  it  in  their  power. 

It  will  be  an  important  leiTon  for  all  future 
nations,  as  well  as  for  individuals,  to  obferve  how 
their  hril  errors  ended,  in  bringing  deftrudion  up? 
on  all  thofe  v/ho  afTifled  in  this  revolution.  The 
only  moment  that  the  revolutionilh  liad  of  real 
glory,  and  where  they  are  not  to  be  blamed,  was 
in  the  interval  of  the  few  days  between  tlie  dif- 
miilal  of  M.  Necker  and  their  being  mailers  of 

the 
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the  public  force:  that  Hiort  interval  had  been 

eniploved   in  exertions,  v.hich  were  altonilhing 

for  their  activity  and  energy,  and  which,  being 

in  felf-defencc,  can   never  be  qucrdoned   ?.s  to 

their  motives ;  and  if,  afterwards,  it  turned  to  a 

difgraceful  revolution,  it  mail  be  imputed  to  the 

ignorance  and  bad  intention  of  the  members  of 

the  afl'embly,  who,  not   contented  VNath  turning 

to  advantage  an  inrurrecdon,  muft  endeavour  to 

perpetuate  it,  by  adopting  it  as  a  principle,  that 

to  revolt  was   a_facred  duly.     They  pretended  / 

to  copy  and  to  quote  Rouifeau,  but  in  what  man-  IJxjHi^^^''^ 

ner  did  they  do  it  ?    The  author  of  the  Social 

Compact  could  never  have  conceived  an  order  of 

things,  vvhere  perpetual  change  being  adopted  a^ 

^  firll  principle,  there  could  exift  no  compacl. 


/Tl 


If  the  court  abufed  power  when  it  was  in  pof-  r,^ a^vt*^ 
feffion  of  it,  and  if  it  let  flip  opportunity,  the  /U^  fifiAxj^rtun^L 
revolutionary  leaders  did  the  fame.  As  to  abufmg 
power,  they  have  done  nothing  but  that  from 
the  time  we  fpeak  of  to  the  prelent  hour  ;  and  as 
to  letting  ilip  opportunity,  they  nov^^  let  flip  one 
which  will  never  return. 

The  frrH:  infurre-flion  being  in  a  manner  ended 
by  the  complete  victory  obtained,  there  v/as  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  bill  of  rights^  and  efta- 
blifning  lavv^  and  order,  before  the  people,  who 
had  only  been  the  inilruments,  fnould  become 
accuftomed  to  excelTes,  which  vv-ould  render  the  ♦ 

eftablifnment  of  law  and  rrder  very  diincult,  if  (^  / 

not  impracticable.     It  is  v/eii  known,  that  peace  0^t.a-i^        <rTi>u^ 
and  order  can  never  be  maintained  amongft  a  .^^^i^l^*^'^  ^ 
turbulent  people  but  by  force  and  defpotifni ;  q^ 
thofe  who   love   liberty   nioulJ,  therefore,  take  tAc^**. 

<^r''^at 
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great  care  not  to  dedroy  the  love  of  order  and 
obedience  to  law  in  the  general  mafs  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  a  ftrong  building  can  never  be  con{lru(Sted 
of  rotten  materials ;  if,  at  that  time,  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  party  could  have  eftabliflied  the 
new  order  of  things,  as  we  had  done  in  England, 
before  riot,  pillage,  and  maflacre,  had  become 
habitual  to  the  people,  it  might  have  been  a  fliort 
cind  a  happy  revolution  ;  but  they  1st  flip  the  oc- 
cafion,  perhaps,  from  ignorance  of  the  confe- 
quences,  but,  probably,  becaufe  it  did  not  fuit 
their  particular  views. 

Had  the  leaders  of  the  aiTembly  been  men  of 

property  and  of  plain  good  fenfe,  as  were  our 

/  J     Englifh  barons  at  Runnymede,  they  would  have 

(j\m^  ^^  /ru-iiti^   been  contented  vv^ith  laying  a  folid  foundation  for 

liberty  ;  but  they  were  moiliy  men  of  no  property, 

^li' i  >/'-»-v^  tjW'fmatterers  in  metaphyfics  and  philofophy,  who, 

-  f^     thinking  themielves  equal  to  any  taflv,  would  not 

KJty%*/J^H^  ^    ^        be  content  v/ith  laying  the  foundations  of  a  better 

'i^vctit^  <^^^nAH6  order  of  things ;  they  mufl  deftroy  the  old  order 

y  0/^9  /f-"-*^  ^^  eflablifli  a  new  one  ia  its  place,  and  rifK  the 

l^^*'  ^      ,  /»  ^/L..    fafety  and  welfare  of  their  country  for  the  lake 

^l^iM  '^  of  wild  theories   which  they  had  invented,  and 

^  >^t>  nU-*A         which  v/ere  totally  impratticable. 

'^r^^^  jj;^  j-Jig  deferted  Pcate  of  the  court,  his  majerty 

had  been  at  the  aifembly,  to  tellify  his  coniiant 
deiire  of  making  his  people  happy,  and  his  will 
*  and  intention  to  co  operate  in  every  meaf'ure  that 

might  be  thought  cc;iducive  to  fuch  an  end  ;  but 
it  was  now  too  late ;  he  v/as  wlUinG;  to  make  a 
Sacrifice  of  power  which  he  no  longer  poflefied, 
and  offered  to  his  enemies  what  they  had  al- 
ready obtained  \  'io  that  he  only  increafed  their 

pride' 
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pride  and  audacity  by  this  humiliating  ftep  ;  hu- 
miliating, becauic  it  was  iorccd,  and  doubly  ;  >, 
becauie  it  was  rejected  ;  though  tiie  lame  otler 
niade  at  an  earlier  period,  in  a  wilLng  manucr, 
would  have  been  equally  honourable  and  u  eiul. 

The  Duke  de  Liancourt,  the  friend  of  his  king,d^^'^=''^'  ' 
and  of  the  people,  though  a  courtier,  anci  i  a- 
ther  too  much  of  a  reformer,  was  the  only  per- 
fon  who  would  venture,  or,  at  lead,  who  thou  ^ht 
proper  to  fpeak  ierioully  to  his  majeily  about 
lome  mode  of  reconciliacion  with  the  people  ;  he 
advifed  him  to  go  to  Paris  to  fhew  hinilelf,  and 
to  convince  the  people  that  he  was  their  friend. 
Louis  XVI.  who  never  refuied  any  perfonal  fa- 
crifice,  and  who,  as  he  has  fmce  fliewn,  was  not 
deditu^e  of  refolution  and  courage,  immediately 
undercook  the  dangerous  and  painiul  journey. 

It  was  announced  in  Paris  early  on  Friday 
morning,  that  his  majefly  would  be  at  the  town 
houle  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  On  his  road  he 
was  met  by  the  armed  guard  of  Paris,  who  hned 
the  way  for  eight  miles  with  a  double  row  of 
thj  new-made  foldiers,  forming  a  motley,  but 
to  hiai  a  horrible  fpeftacle.  The  greateil  part 
were  aimed  with  pikes,  fticks,  and  fwords-,  and  ^r 

a  few  with  mufliets,  for  there  were  near  2oo,oco  'Z-^  <^'^  " "' 
men,  and  tliev  had  neither  uniforms  nor  leaders. 
Some  of  the  revolted  ibidiers  were  interiperftd 
in  the  ranks. 

It  was  circulated  in  Paris  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  gone  to  Verfaillcs,  and  on  his  knees 
requefted  the  Idng  to  pay  this  vifit  to  his  people, 
though   nothing  was  more  lalfe  j  and  it  is  lair, 

from 
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from  every  circumflance,  to  conclude,  that  he 
would  rather  have  prevented  it,  had  it  been  in  his 
power. 

J(      /'     j/iUiUS        The   taclics  of  the  Jacobins  began  already  to 
i^^^-^^^'  be  put  openly  in  practice.     Men,  whom  nobody 

knew,  and  who  were  not  in  any  oftennble  fitua- 

tion,  ran  along  the  armed  ranks,  and  threatened 

^  thofe   who  fhould  Ihew  any  marks  of  favour  or 

approbation  to  his  majefcy.  The  factious  were 
afraid  that  a  reconciliation  might  take  place,  and 
their  hopes  and  importance  be  blafted  for  ever. 
The  monarch,  therefore,  arrived  in  the  midft  of 
an  av/ful  fJence,  mounted  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
V     *./  where  he  was   received   by  M.  Bailiy,  who  in- 

(Jj^i-^^  fiilted  him  with  an  equivocal  and  ill-turned  com- 

V  «  phment    on  prefenting  him  the  keys  of  the  city. 

As  no  plan  was  laid  by  either  party  to  make  any 
folid  arrangement,  this  journey  could  be  of  little 
advantage  to  his  majerty,  but  was  conilrued  by 
his  enemies  as  a  fanclion  to  every  thing  that  had 
been  done  and  certainly  it  had  that  appearance, 
and  afforded  an  excellent  reafon  for  all  the  pro- 
vinces to  follow  the  example  of  Paris.  Whether 
it  happened  by  accident  or  defign,  this  ill-fated 
monarch  was  aiv/ays  led  into  mcafures  that  were 
xj-  f-tal  to  himfelf ;  he  had  nov/  put  on  the  cockade 
jJl  JiUt'^  of  revolt,  the  hvery  of  the  houfe  of  Orleans,  and 

^     '  thofe  who  yet  were  attached    to  the  monarchy, 

and  who  might  have  been  prepared  to  make  a 
fland,  could  not  any  longer  find  a  pretence  for 
doing  fo  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  king  de- 
rived not  one  fnigle  advantage.  A  promife  to 
recall  the  minifters  that  had  been  dihnilfed  was 
made,  and  the  applaufe  of  the  people,  which 
were  now  permitted  by  the  fame  unknown  cmif- 

faries 
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laries  who  had  commanded  filence,  might  rather 
be  confidercd  as  cries  of  vidory  than  of  ap- 
probation. The  king  returned  to  Verfailles  after 
a  Ihort  Itay  at  Paris,  allured  of  the  reaHty  of  the 
revolt,  but  at  the  fame  time  convinced,  that  the 
people  intended  him  no  perfonal  injury,  and  that 
he  and  his  family  might  fleep  in  fafety. 

Frefh  couriers  were  cKfpatched  into  the  pro- 
vinces, to  announce  that  the  king  had  approved 
of  all  that  had  been  done,  that  the  true  friends 
of  his  majefty  fhould  follow  his  example,  and 
acknowledge  the  power  and  juftice  of  the  nation. 
As  the  king  was  an  infulated  man  in  his  own  do- 
minions, without  minifters  and  friends,  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  moderate,  in  any  degree,  the 
full  effect  of  thefe  meafures,  which,  otherwife, 
might  have  been  done,  and  which,  if  done  in  time, 
might  have  hindered  thofe  excefles  which  men 
naturally  run  into,  when  they  find  their  career 
uninterrupted  by  oppofition. 

A  fort  of  tranquillity  fucceeded  for  fome  days 
in  Paris,  and  the  well-intentioned  citizens  thought 
the  revolution  was  fmifhed.  Surely,  faid  they,  if 
it  was  to  diminifh  the  power  of  the  crown  that 
we  revolted,  that  is  done ;  if  it  was  to  deftroy 
the  Baftile,  that  is  done  ;  was   it   to  have  back. 

■  the  old  minifters,  in  whom  they  had  confidence, 
they  found  likewife,  that  it  was  accomphfhed. 
They  conceived,  likewile,  as  they  could  acl  as 
they  pleafed,  and  overturn  every  thing  with  im- 
punity, they  were  free  ;  they  thought,  they  en- 
joyed liberty  already,  and  that  of  confequence 
their  evils  were  all  at  an  end.  They  did  not  know, 

■  that  it  was  to  give  their  reprefentatives  the  plea- 

P  fure 
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fure  of  framing  an  abfurd  conftitution,  and  of 
overturnini^jhe  reliction,  the  laws,  and  the^o- 
pertv  of  til 2  c-H^jjj^iy?  of  corrupting  the_maiiiiei-s 
"of  all,  and  of  lan^nin^~Therr~fDrt"unes,  that  all 
this  had  been  begun,  and  that,  of  confequence, 
it  v/ould  not  be  fo  fpeedily  finirned  :  all  this  they 
knew  but  too  late,  and  then,  in  revenge,  they 
taught  their  reprefentatives  their  error.  The  re- 
prefentatives,  on  their  part,  were  foolilh  enough 
to  think,  that  they  would  always  be  able  to  com- 
mand murder  and  pillage,  and  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  it ;  and  they  did  not  know,  that  the  day 
V.  v/ould  come  when  the  knife  that  they  had  fharp-  ^ 

ened  would  be  turned  upon  themfelves ;  they 
never  calculated,  that  in  a  ftate  of  revolution 
men  muft  be  changed  as  well  as  meafures,  and 
that  it  mud  infallibly  arrive  fooner  or  later,  that 
their  principles  and  themfelves  would  become 
equally  diiguiling,  and  that  he  who  imagines  to 
make  perpetually  a  tool  of  others  finds  himfelf 
deceived. 

/      /  '     fjr/^  The  Jacobin  feci,  which  now  were  the  mafters,    ., 

^J^U^f^  *^  ^^         being  all-powerful,  holding  the  reins  of  govern-   V 

ment  in  its  hands,  fet  feriouily  to  work  in  fe- 
curing  the  continuance  of  that  power  Vv-hich  had 
been  obtained  over  the  people. 

As  it  was  impoflible  for  any  fet  of  men  to  make 
themfelves  certain  of  always  regulating  elections, 
where  the  general  mai's  of  the  people  was  to  alfift 
in  chufmg  the  magiih'ates  and  other  authorities 
in  the  (late,  it  became  necelTary  to  evade  the  con- 
lequences  of  this  principle  without  dcflroying  the 
principle  itl'eli". 
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We  are  now  going  to  fee  another  of  thofe  cu- 
rious and  adroit  manoeuvres,  by  whicli  the  peo-  ^       •        /  J      / 
])le  were  completely  juggled  out  of  their  freedom  LPt-<ff^  ^^^T^^^  '^ 
l)y  the  fame  perfons,  who  pretended  to  make  of  fux>^    ^ y.^^j^^-'-t^  ^f 
fuch   eflbrts   and  facrinces,  to  fecure  it  to  them    ^£/^^^i 
upon  a  foundation  fo  folid  as  not  to  be  overturned. 


Let  a  fet  of  men  in  this  nation  commemorate 
the  glorious  revolution  that  gave  liberty  to  France  *  ''" 

if  they  will,  we  may  diipute  about  their  inten- 
tions, which  may  be  pure,  perhaps ;  but  there 
can  in  that  cafe  be  no  difpute  about  their  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  of  the  revolution,  they  may 

be  pardoned  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  for^    ^    t^  J^'     0^%Z. 
they  know   not  vvhat  they  do.     The  revolution  *^  ^  J^u^vJ^li*^ 

changed  but  did  not  abolifli  defpotifm  in  France,  t^^^*-^^**'^ 
and  the  change  was  from  a  mild  and  regular  go- 
vernment, to  a  ferocious  and  diforderly  one. 

The  profperity  of  Charles  IX.  and  of  Catherine 
of  Medicis  were  no  doubt  prayed  for  by  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals,  became:  they  had  murdered 
8c, 000  innocent  men  for  the  fake  of  religion  j  juft 
as  the  i4Lh  of  July  Vv'as  celebrated  by  certain 
amateurs  of  liberty  in  England  ;  but  the  cardinals 
and  the  amateurs  of  liberty,  whether  were  they 
ignorant  or  guilty  ?  Did  the  former  think  the 
Creator  or  the  Saviour  of  mankind  deli?hted  m.  Vi, 

b'ood  and  murder  ?  or  did  the  latter  think  that  a  \. 

revolt  which  overturned  a  mild  defpotifm,  to 
eftabliih  a  ferocious  one,  was  favourable  to  liber- 
ty ?    Their  own   hearts  only   could   anfv/er  this 

queilion  ;    but   we  mufi:   allow  that   they  .  were      .  ^p-   • 

equally  ignorant  of  what  confdtutes  true  religion  Jf^^^^  T 
or  true  hberty,  who  were   capable  of  approving  ol^    dC^c^^   ^ 
ot  fuch  tranfaclions.         '  .   •■  >■  -'^  ■■.      . 

xhe 
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The  leaders  having  already  felt  that  It  was  im- 
poffible  to  obtain  their  ends  by  eflabhflnng  li* 
berty,  and  equally  fenfible  that  the  appearance  of 
it  was  necelTary,  as  that  alone  could  obtain  for 
them  the  fupport  of  the  people,  fet  to  work  with 
/f  X  /  *  Z^  their  ufual  energy,  intelligence,  and  fuccefs,  and 
J/jA/^^i/yi  J&^i^^^     the  Jacobin  Society  \7as  iisistituted. 

r*^^  '  Whilfl,  on   one  hand,  they  worked  in  mak- 

ing every  place  be  filled  by  perfons  choien  by 
the  people,  which  feems  to  be  the  road  to  Hberty 
and  to  the  reform  of  abufes ;  the  jacobin  club 
ellabhilied  in  Paris,  and  compoled  of  the  ring, 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  both  in  and  out  or  the 
allembly,  began  by  exciting  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  other  tov/ns  in  France  to  imitate  them. 
The  club  in  Paris  correfponded  directly  with  ele^ 
ven  hundred,  and  upwards,  of  thefe  focieties, 
which  eleven  hundred  focieties  had  each  their 
circles  of  clubs  in  inferior  towns  and  villages, 
with  which  they  correfponded  ;  fo  that  the  total 
.    ^  P  Aa  number  of  clubs  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thour 

As  thefe  clubs  were   therefore  fo   numerous, 

and  carried  on  a  very  active  and  vigorous  corrcfpon- 

dence  ;  and  as  they  coniilled  of  members  actuated 

&/    f  ti^tA^  yNi'i^^  one  fpirit,  there  was  no  difficulty  ol:  regu- 

f     Cf  hiring  almofl   ail  public  atiairs  ;  and  when  they 

could  not  regulate,  they  could  counterad  any 
meafure,  as  v/hom  they  could  not  countcrafl:  they 
could  denounce.  That  they  did  {o^  we  iliall  fee  in-» 
fiances  perpetually,  for  the  hiftory  of  the  revoluti^ 
on  furnifnes  them  in  abundance ;  but  as  thefe 
y  P!  tiJU  clubs   were  felf-created,  as  they  were  composed 

»y «^  ^tM*^^         ^£  i^^^j,  nien''as~clioie"  to  affeinble  together,  the 

govenmiciit 
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government  could  not  be  called  one  founded  up-  ^  rt^^^   j^^ 

oa   the  general  opinion,  nor  upon  the  general  ■'^^^       j^    '^ 
will,  as  it  was  a  felf-created  power  that  ruled.     Je^^  c^lzue'CJ^iH-y* 

The  affiliation  of  the  clubs,  as  it  was  termed,^^^/^^^/{:>-/7    <^ 
was  an  invention  the  moil  inimical  to  libert}^  that     //    -^ P^A^ 
hiilory  has  upon  record,  and  the  more  fo,  that  it  ^ 

deludes  the  people,  by  making  the  miferable  voter  .  ,  _ 

think  that  he  is  irzz^  that  it  is  his  own  reprefen- 
tative  that  governs,  while  it  is  only  the  Jacobin 
club.     That  the  conclufion  which  we  have  drawn 
is  juil,  probably  no  perfon  Vv^ill  venLure  to  deny, 
for  it  v\/ould  be  going  beyond  what  the  Jacobins 
themfelves  have  ever  ventured,  for  any  one  to 
meet  the  queltion  fairly  ;  we  may  therefore  be  al-    .        a  /     •       -^i, 
lowed  to  call  a  government  delpotic  which  is  the-^*^/'^''^^^   ^^'^       ^ 
oppofite  of  liberty,  and  to  fay  that  it  is  a  very  dan-  A^^  ^.od^-^h 
gerous  fort  of  defpotifm,  which  aiTumes  the  form  ,f,).^^J-^ 

of  liberty.     The  friends  of  that  fylf em  can  have  '  ^ 

only  one  allegation  to  make  in  its  favour,  that  as 
the  clubs  were  numerous  and  felf-created,  they 
probably  confifted  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens. 
To  this,  fad:s  are  the  beii  anfwer. 

Firfl  of  all,  in  Paris,  the  Jacobin  club  did  never 
amount  to  eighteen  hundred.     The  majority  of  /1^<^ 
this  club,  which  might  be  only  about  one  thou- 
fand  perfons,  could  not  be  faid  to  be  an  aifembly 
of  the  people  of  Paris,  where  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  Vv^as  above  feven  hundred  thoufand.  IC-C.  0~^ 
At  Rouen,  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
above  feventy  thoufand,  the  Jacobin  club  con- 
fifted of  about   fix   hundred,  and  in  the  other 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  nearly  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion.    Allowing  then  the  utmoll  latitude  in  fa- 
vQur  of  the  calculation,  the  adociated  Jacobins 
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/  o-^^Jt  <-♦»    1.6  irj-  Hcver  amouiited  to  more  than  one  in  twenty  of 
//  /  *^^  "^^''^  inhabitants  ;  they  therefore  were  wrong 

/^    iAi*-^<> ,  .    jn  calling  themfelves  the  nation. 

It  may  flill  be  faid,  that  the  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  who  were  not  reprefented  by  not  being  in 
the  ckibs,  were  free  to  be  members  if  they  chofe. 
The  anfwer  to  this  is,  that  befides  the  abfurdity, 
not  to  fay  the  impoffibihty  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  being  members  of  a  chab, 
and  afTifhing  at  fittings  held  two  or  three  times  a 
v/eek,  what  right  had  any  portion  of  the  nation  to 
infilf  upon  fuch  a  condition,  which  was  not  con- 
fillent  with  freedom  ?  What  right  had  the  Jacobins 
to  fay,  we  will  rule  over  you,  unlefs  you  join  in 
our  clubs,  unlefs  you  leave  your  bufmefs,  and  vote 
with  us,  unlefs  you  affift  at  our  debates,  and  aid 
•.  in  our  correfjpondence  with  the  other  clubs  ? 
What  impofed  fuch  a  condition  upon  a  people 
who  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  defpotifm  in  or- 
der to  be  free  ?  But  there  were,  befides  this, 
means  employed  by  the  leaders,  to  prevent  the 
clubs  from  becoming  too  numerous,  men  who 
were  moderate  in  their  principles,  who  did  not 
applaud  with  enthufiafm  the  projects  of  the  po- 
pular leaders,  or  who  attended  feldom,  were  de- 
nounced, threatened,  and  expelled. '  In  times 
of  crifis,  there  wms  (till  another  expedient  worthy 
of  the  French  revolution,  which  v\^as  declaj-ing 
themfeives  permanent ;  fo  that  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night,  the  prefident,  or  vice-prefident, 
afiifled  with  the  fecretaries,  and  a  few  members, 
could  carry  on  the  correfpondence  and  pafs  refo- 
lutions ;  in  fhort,  the  whole  was  a^i  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  people,  of  the  moil 
complete  in  its  nature,  that  ever  was  known. 

In 
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In  Turkey,  and  in  Morocco,  the  people  kjiow  ^' u-rAn.^  Jt rfct c O^  t'l 
under  what  delpotiim  they  groan;  they  kiievv 
who  their  rukrs  are,  and  they  know  that  what 
ever  injulticc  they  may  be  guilty  of  towards  indi- 
viduals, they  mull  have  Ibme  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral intereft,  to  the  prefcrvation  of  the  whole. 
They  have  the  fatisfacl:ion  too  of  complaining  to 
a  friend  in  fecrct  of  their  misfortunes  ;  but  the 
miferable  French  flavc,  who  thinks  hinnelf  a  free 
citizen,  does  not  know  who  his  mafiers  are. 
He  dares  not  complain,  becauie  every  one  around 

him  coniiders   that  his  miieries   are  the   effetts  . 

of  freedom  and  philofophy,  and  like  the  philo- 
fopher  Panglols,  though  ruined  and  milerable, 
he  has  been  taught  to  lay,  that  all  is  as  well  as 
pollible. 

In  the  firfl  moments  of  the  revolution,  when 
the  afl'embly  was  only  occupied  in  pulling  down 

the  ancient   fyftem,  the  emiifaries   oi  the  clubs    /^Lcu^^  ^^i-r^^/H^*^ 
were  every  where  much  more  popular  than  the    t      /^,i».  Jla.-^^^^ 
magiilrates,  who  were  fufpefted  of  attachment  to 
the  ancient  government ;  and  as  the  alfenibly  pro- 
ceeded in  organizing  the  new  government,  care 
was  taken  to  preferve  the  power  of  the  clubs,  by 

putting  lo  many  forms  and  delays  in  the  way  of  ^ 

the  executive  government,  that  it  was  impoftible  '. 

for  it  to  put  in  force  any  meaiures  that  were  not 
agreeable  to  the  clubs.  The  king,  according  to  the 
conftitution  which  was  afterwards  made,  could  not 
fend  any  orders  dircftly  to  thofe  who  were  to 
execute  them  ;  the  miniiler  for  the  home  depart- 
ment mull  correfpond  with  the  directors  of  the 
department,  into  eighty-three  of  which  France 
was  divided  ;  thofe  diredors,  when  affembled, 
muil  apply  to  directors  of  di(lri<5ls,  which  were 

fubdivifions 
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fubdivifions  of  the  departments  ;  and,  laftJy, 
thefe  were  to  give  their  order  to  the  municipali- 
ties. The  time  for  putting  in  execution  fuch  or- 
ders was  more  or  lefs,  according  to  circumftances, 
but  was  in  all  cafes  confiderabie  ;  whereas  the 
Jacobin  club  of  Paris  could  write  diredly  to  the 
club  in  the  municipality,  and  either  be  prepared 
to  fupport  or  oppofe  the  meafure  in  queftion. 
'^'  Thus  it  was  that  the  failing  of  troops  from  Brefl 

to  proteft  the  proprietors   of  St.   Domingo  was 
/V'^'/^ye-  prevented,  by  an  order  of  the   Abbe  Gregoire 

L^X''  /  '■^^^^  ^*'^-  ^riifot,  who  excited  the  municipality  to 

Cb'T i^f't  C-t  difobedience  before  the   orders   of    the  minifler 

could  arrive.     Thus  M.  Necker  was  flopped  by 

/   ^         /      JaXf    ^^  Jacobin  club  at  d'Arcy  fur  Aube,  when  he 

(Jj'^nTti-^Ji^'^^       '•   left  France  in  1790;  and   in  the   like  manner, 

)^CiQ  every  day,  there  were  afts  of  oppofition  to  the 

eflablifhed  government  in  different  parts  of  the 

kingdom. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  conceive  any  me- 
thod of  more  effedually  governing  defpotically  a 
people   under  the  appearance  of  liberty,    than 
^  this  ;  it  is  true,  that  there  is  no  great  depth  of 

judgment  neceflln-y  to  fee  through  it,  and  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  vaft  numbers  of  people 
did  fee  through  it ;  that  even  the  lower  clafs  was 
not  entirely  deceived,  but  then  it  v/as  too  late ; 
^a-ruj  ktsi^  ^^y^.what  rcm.edy  could  be  applied  ?  The  many-headed 
^  monfter  had  fwal lowed   up  the  monarchy,  and 

covered  the  whole  of  France ;  and  v/hat  could 
the  opinion  even  of  a  majority  of  individuals  do 
againil  it,  when  unconne^Sled,  and  without  anv 
poiTibiiity  of  uniting  ?  Before  any  party  could 
obtain  a  fufficient  degree  of  llrength  to  make 
head  againil  the  Jacobins,  they   could  eafily  be 

cruflied. 
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crurned,  r.s,  indeed,  the  moderates  and  the  con- ..^^^^^'^•(^'^'''' 
lliiaiioniilifls  always  were,  for  the  Jacobins  kept  ^^-tAci-i^ 
tiic  corrci'pondcnce  and  the  pLace  of  meeting  to 
theinfelves,  and  were  by  that  infinitely  removed 
irom  any  danger  from  other  clubs. 

The  government  of  the  Jacobins  was  certainly 
flrongeft,  when  it  aded  in  concert  with  the 
affembly,  which  it  had,  in  general,  the  method  of 
governing  alio,  as  we  (hall  prefcntly  fee  ;  but  in 

fuch  cafes  as  the  afTembly  did  not  agree  with  the  /  ^ 

club,  the  latter  had  a  great  advantage,  becaufe  ^£ci.l\  ^^  ddca--^^^f^  c^ 
the  power  of  the  alTembly,  till  after  the  king  was  /fit.  ^r./ux.-*^Hy^ 

entirely  dethroned  in  1792,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  circuitous  mode  already  defcribed 
of  the  ralniiler,  the  departments,  diftricls,  and 
municipalities. 

As  long  as  there  remained  any  regular  form  of 
government  in  France,  under  the  king,  the  club 
was  all  powerful,  and  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  danger,  except  that  of  a  revolt  in  Paris,  to 
which  fort  of  events,  all  governments,  whether 
defpotic  or  not,  mull  be  liable  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree.     The  Jacobin  club,  it  is  true,    loft  a 

great  part  of  its  importance  and  power,  when  ,^  /  //  t  ^  X 
the  king  being  dethroned,  the  alfembly  became  ^ y/^«?^^^^'^/  ^  h^  ' 
a  fort  of  club  itfelf,  and  expedited  its  orders  in 
the  fame  prompt  manner  ;  it  was  then,  indeed, 
a  different  cafe,  and  had  not  the  principles  of  the 
affembly  and  of  the  Jacobins  been  the  fame,  the 
club  muft  have  fallen  fooner  than  it  did.  It 
ought  here  to  be  obferved,  that  till  the  club  had 
fairly  brought  the  revolution  to  that  pitch,  that 
the  affembly  became  a  club,  it  did  not  lofe  either 
its   power  or   importance  j  and  when  it  did,  it 

Q  was 
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was  rather  a  change  of  name  than  of  nature  thar 
took  place,  for  at  prefcnt,  the  neceliity  of  gomg; 
on  as  they  have  began,  and  of  fupporting  mea-- 
fures  fo  long  adopted  and  apphed,  has  rendered 
it  unneceifary  to  continue,  with  all  that  energy 
and  force  that  was  indifpenfable  in  the  firft  mo- 
ments of  the  revolution, 

^,^  Such  then  was  the  organization  of  the  Jacobire 

JtUfaitcUi  ^  Jd-it^*^  club,  which  took  its  origin  from  Mirabeau,  and 

f       , ,      *  f    '^^^  name  from   the  convent  of  Jacobin  monksy 

"/%.  JW/z^n    {r^Cr*-  t^-t^v    vv'here  the  aiTemblies  were   held  ;    and  certainly 

//     /Pfjux-   ij  jijul^\^     whoever  are  its  advocates  in  other  nations,  rnuib 

J  either  be  the  friends  of  defpotifm  and  anarchy 
joined  together,  or  they  mult  be  totally  ignorant 
of  the  real  Jacobin  government. 

If  there  are  any  men  who  have  been  betrayed 
into  an  approbation  of  the  revolution  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  hberty  and  philanthropy,  which  an 
aileciation  of  philofophy  and  virtue  gave  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  firll  afiembly  ;  and  who  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  France  groaned  under  fuch  a  great 
degree  of  defpotifm  as  thaL  which  we  have  been 
defcribing,  let  them  fay  whether  they  have  found 
any  of  the  decrees  adhered  to,  except  when  it 
fuited  the  general  fyflemof  deftruction  and  plun- 
der. Individual  liberty,  and  the  protection  of 
property,  decreed  by  the  afiembly,  and  included 
in  their  famous  rights  of  man,  were  they  ever 
attended  to  ?  and  yet  they  are  effential  to  liberty 
and' order  in  fociety. 

"Will  the  great eli;  friend  of  the  revolution  fay, 
that  it  was  entirely  through  ignorance  that  the 
conititution  was  fo  conllrucled,  as  neither  to  be 

capable 
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capable  of  being  executed,  nor  of  afFordlng  force 
to  protect  itlelf?  No,  that  would  not  pais ;  men 
■who  fuccceded  fo  well  in  mod  of  their  endeavours 
could  not  be  fo  weak.  They  calculated  that  it 
was  impoifible  to  be  always  reprelcntatives  of  the 
people,  but  they  might  always  be  members  of 
the  club  ;  it  v/as  therefore  their  intereft  to  have  a 
feeble  government,  that  they  might  have  a  pow- 
erful club,  and  the  calculation  had  but  one  fault, 
which  was,  that  in  a  ftate  of  confufion,  iuch  as 
they  were  creating,  nothing  could  be  permanent, 

every  thing  mud  be  progreifive,  and  that  though      /  /  /  /  ;i/ 

the  club  was  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  revolution,  (Ju^d'^um'e  O'  '''^ 
both  for  permanence  and  for  power,  ftiil  it  muit  (/l^^i^ii.trf^ 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  foundation  on  which 
it  was  built. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  the  leaders  of  the 
French  revolution  found  the  work  of  anarchy  go 
on,  and  the  eafe  with  which  they  governed  all 
France,  tyrannically,  by  means  of  the  afliliaton 
of  their  clubs,  enabled  them  to  make  every  ap- 
parent Sacrifice  of  power  to  the  good  of  ihe  peo- 
ple. Supreme  mafters  of  France,  the  affembly 
feemed  fuDerior  to   every  confidcration  that  its 

1  J 

own  power  and  interefl  might  infpire,  and  to  attend 

to  nothing  but  the  will  of  the  nation.  To  thofe  who     ,        -^     /?/    /       */ 
were  at  a  diifance,  and  did  not  know  the  double  i&^^^^  J/fe£^<^^f^'^ 
mechanifm  of  the  machine,  juftice,  and  a  ftritt  re- 
gard to  the  general  good,  might  appear  to  be 
the  only  guides  for  their  condud.     But  the  ap- 
pearance  of    the   thing  is  completely  changed,  j  y         //j  /f 
when  it  is  difcovered  that  the  affemblv,  and  \\v/P^^ -"^'^-^ \^'  '^ >   ^H 
laws  which  it   made,  were  only  the  means  em-  ^    cLe.tuo-t^ 
ployed  to  pleafe,  to  delude,  and  to  deceive.  The 
inolt  humane  r.nd  iufl  laws  feemed  to  fprins;  from 

the 
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the  reprcfentatlves  of  a  great  nation,  and  infpired 
confidence,  and  afforded  a  profpecu  01  being  iree^ 
and  happy.  The  difiiculties  left  in  the  way  of 
the  execution  of  thefe  laws,  feemed  an  imperfec- 
tion, but  an  iniperfeftion  that  it  was  thought  had 
ari}'en  from  being  too  jealous  of  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  the  people.  The  executive  power 
P,  /  ■  .  which  was  the  medium  throuQ;h  which  the  peo- 
pie  v/ere  to  lee  thole  good  and  humane  laws  put 
f^otHiJ',  in  force,  was  enfeebled  ;  and  it  was  thought,  that 

^'  through  an  excefs  of  delicacy  and  philanthropy, 

the  allembly  had  ener^^ated  even  the  power  of 
doing  good,  left  it  might  be  applied  to  do  evil. 
So  uncommon  an  appearance  of  moderation  was 
very  capable  of  leading  thofe  who  obierved  it  in- 
to an  error,  and  from  this  the  Jacobins  afpired 
at  the  hope  of  eftablifning  their  government  over 
the  whole  of  Europe  ;  in  every  country  of  which 
they  found  they  had  converts  and  admirers. 

It  is    certainly    changing   the    appearance   of 

things  much,    to   draw  the  curtain  ahde,    and 

Ihew  their  real  motives ;  that  their  executive  power 

W-.s  only,  as  one  of  them  laid  im  hocbet  cC enfant 

f-<j  /^lA  (■''  child's  rattle},  as  were  alfo  their  philofophical 

'  "^     '•  '  principles ;    they  were   made   to   pleaie   and   to 

amuTe,  while  the  true  executive  power  lay  in  the 
Jacobin  club,  and  its  will  conftituted  the  law  of 
the  land. 

It  is  no  difgrace  to  ftrangers  to  have  been  mif- 
taken  as  to  the  real  Hate  of  things,  becaufe  thev 
only  faw  them  from  a  diftance ;  but  certainly  it 
may  be  expefted,  that  men  who  were  led  into  an 
error  by  the  falfe  appearance  of  things,  through  a 
love  ol  liberty,  y/ill  change  their  opinion  when 

tiie^ 
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they  know  the  real  ftate  of  the  matter.  Every 
ar'nimeiit  that  can  be  ufjcl,  and  every  fact  that 
call  be  produced  in  the  hiltory  of  the  government 
of  France,  will  prove  that  the  Jacobin  govern- 
ment was  fuch  as  we  here  reprefent  it ;  and  we 
may  challenge  the  world  to  produce  an  in  (lance 
wherein  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  aliembly 
triumphed,  when  put  in  oppofition  to  the  will  of  /. 
the  club,  during  the  firil  four  years  of  the  revo-/*^'^'''^'  ■^ 
lution. 


^u^v^ 


That  the  club  met  with  occafional  contradidlon 
from  its  own  members,  is  true ;  a  fchifm  had 
aril  en,  but  the  club  itfelf  always  obtained  the  vic- 
torv,  and  drew  down  fignal  vengeance  upon  thofe 
who  had  dared  fo  to  oppofe  its  will.     When  M.  .^ 

Bailly  had  withdrawn  from  the  club,  and  as  \xvx^'(jb^Uy^ 
or  of   Paris  wilhed   to   oppofe   the  force  of  the 
law  to  its  arbitrary  vvili :   he   proclaimed  martial 
law,  and   applied  k  to  a   diforderly  mob.     M. 
Bailly  was'  not  after  that  re-eleded  mayor  of  Pa- 
ris ;  he  foon  loll  his  place,  and,  finally,  was  ig- 
nominioully  put  to  death  on  the  very  fpot  Vv^here 
the   law  had   been  executed.     The  momentary 
triumph  of  M.  Bailly  far,  then,  from  being  any    .f      .         /       > 
proof  of  the  fubmifiion  of  the   Jacobins  to  me  Ja^^^^ -' '■'^^  "^ 
law,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  complete  proof  of  ^' ^*-     *^*^' 
their  being  fuperior  to  the  law. 

When  any  fchifm  or  divifion  arofe  in  the  club, 
the  members  who  retired  immediatelv  invoked  the 
conflitution,  for  they  knew  how  much  that  and 
Jacobinifm  were  at  variance  ;  this  occaiioned  nu- 
merous inferior  fquabbles,  and  finally  terminated  a 
m  the  revolution  of  the  tenth  of  Auguir,   1792,  jC^'^^J-  1^^^""^ 

when 
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when  the  club  triumphed  over  every  thing  that 
had  the  appearance  of  law. 

The  aflemblv  had  no  fooner  made  a  fort  of  co- 
ahtlon  with  the  people  who  headed  the  Parifians, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  and  the  king  returned 
to  Verfaiiies,  than  every  poifible  meafure  was 
taken  to  deftroy  the  ancient  form  of  things  ;  even 
the  names,  in  many  inilances,  were  changed,  and 
there  were  people  who  already  talked  in  public 
fl  Of-tajtlCtn  places  of  the  agrarian  law. 

^   f-j.  ^  The  writings  of  Vokaire,  Montefquiou,  Ray- 

1  a^vim^^  j^^j^  Rouifeau,  and  Mably,  were  ranfackcd  for 

whatever  was  favourable  to  republicanifm,  inimi- 
cal to  injuflicc  and  to  ill-founded  prejudice ;  but 
thefe  palfages  were  taken  only  as  it  fuited  thole 
who  took  them  ;  they  were  changed,  exaggerat- 
ed, and  then  from  the  mouths  of  the  orators  of 
the  aflembly  paifed  into  thole  of  the  loweft  rabble. 
The  focial  contracl,  and  other  ingenious  reveries, 
were  made  ufe  of  to  lead  people  aitray  ;  for  con- 
fuficn  and  diforder  could  never  be  iolidly  found- 
ed, but  upon  wild  notions  iniHlled  into  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  were  to  be  the  inflruments 
of  the  projected  revolutions. 

/f! /^iimU'l*  Monf.  Mounier,  a  deputy  from  the  province  of 

'*■''  '     '      '   "  Dauphine,  was   one  of  the  moll  eloquent   and 

reafonable  men  of  thofe  who  v/ere  tinctured  with 
the  new  philofophy  and  love  of  change  ;  of  con- 
fequencc,  his  projccls  for  the  rights  of  man 
\jHote  C]  was  adopted,  as  being  the  befl.  It 
was  to  ferve  as  a  bafis  for  the  new  conllitution, 
and  all  laws  made  were  to  be  framed  fo  as  to  cor- 
refpond  with  it. 

Am.ongQ: 
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Amonf'-fl:  the  articles  of  the  risfhts  of  man,   i^^Jn^ui'fuitCn    ^ 
siTRRECTioN  was  not  only  one,  but  it  was  rank-  S^^X^  fit-n*t  ^i*^', 
ed  as  a  duty  (un  ds-voirj  ;  and  thereby  the  tatal 
principle  was  adopted  of  the  perpetual  right  of   ^  jf^^C  o  vi.>i.  upu^ 
the  people  to  change  their  government  at  pleafure.  ,^^^^^^  h  M'''  C^^ 
M.  Mounier  loon  iound  out  his  error,  but  (till  he  V;^    ^ 
found  it  out  too  late  ;  and  the  very  interefting// 
account  which  he   rendered  of  his  conduct  fix 
months  after,  when  he  had  been  chafed  iTom  the 
afl'embly,  is  one  of  thofe  that  throws  the  mod 
light  on  the  Jacobin  tranlaclions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution. 

The  principle  of  revolt  is  a  very  curious  one,  if     ^-    J.Ma^'''^^^  ^ 
we  confider  it    when  weighed  againll  the  will^^'^'^'  ^  /  / 

of  the  majority  being  the  law  of  the  whole.     In  a  ^^"^  y  ^ 

Imall  ftate  like  Athens,  the  majority  might  rife  in 
arms  and  change  the  government,  becaufe  they 
found  themfelves  all  in  one  place,  and  could  fee 
which  was  tlie  majority.  A  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  might  do  the  fame  ;  but  then, 
a  majority  of  Paris  was  but  a  fmall  number  in 
proportion  to  a  majority  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
the  moment  of  rebellion  it  never  could  be  poffible 
to  know  whether  the  revolt  correfponded  with 
the  general  will. 

It  has  always  been  the  praftice  of  the  Jacobins, 
like  other  feces  that  want  to  lead  people  into 
error,  to  make  ufe  of  a  fort  of  jargon  that  con- 
founds the  underfcanding,  and,  when  new  words 
were  not  invented,  to  apply  old  ones  in  an  un- 
ufual  way.  The  very  name  of  infurrecfcion  im- 
phes  the  eifort  of  the  weaker  againll  the  flronger, 
or  againll  the  rulers  placed  over  the  infurgents 
by  the  will  gf  the  majority  j  the  infurrecUon  then 

mult, 
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^  muflj  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  totally  Inconl-^ 

patlble  with  any  fort  of  government  wnatever, 
as  well  as  with  the  voice  of  the  majority  ;  for  it 
is  of  no  importance  for  nine-tenths  of  a  nation  to 
make  laws,  if  the  other  tenth  has  a  right  to  over- 
turn them ;  which  is  not  only  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  principle,  but  has  actually  and 
literally  taken  place.  Several  infurreclions  in 
Paris  have  changed  the  whole  fyftem  of  law  and 
government,  at  diiferent  times,  during  the  revo- 
lution, and  not  one  of  them  confifled  of  fifty 
/"  A-do  (^^*iJj^'  thoufand  people.  The  infurredion  of  the  tenih 
■^  ■■'  n         A      of  Auguft,  which  deflroyed  the  conititution  and 

/  0  .<./'/ i*-^^  the  monarchy,  did  not  amount  to  half  the  num- 
ber, fo  that  it  was  not  at  any  rate  one -hundredth 
part  of  the  kingdom. 


lo 


f:      /w«-*^^^.  ^°^o  '  '^^^^y  ^^  ^^'^  found  means  of  turning  it  to 

their  advantage,  but  at  laft,  fill  all  of  them  fa- 
trilices  to  it. 

.  ^    /  The  moment  that  infurrection  is  to  regulate  a 

Lo4^^\  *     "*  "^^        Idngdom,  the  capital  v/ill  become  in  the  end  the 
"^  miftrefs  of  the  whole  ;  for,  it  is  from  the  capital 

which  the  general  movement  alone  can  be  given 
that  fandifies  the  infurreftion.  Thus  we  have 
feen  every  infurrection  in  Paris  rendered  facred 
by  the  fupport  given  to  it  by  the  whole  king- 
y  p.  dom,    wfiiJe   the    infurreclions  of  Lyons,     and 

^:>/;rvv4.<    %r-        .     other'  towns,  have   drawn  down  upon  their  in- 
habitants the  heavicit  and  moil  cruel  vengeance. 

By 
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By  thus  ftriking  at  the  root  of  fociiil  order,  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  perhaps,  only  meant  to 
fandion  what  they  had  done ;  but,  if  fo,  they 
were  doing  what  was  unneceflary,  for  where 
ilrength  and  fuccefs  are,  no  fandion  is  wanting, 
except  what  men  receive  from  their  own  breads ; 
and  that  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  a  creed  of  their 
own  making.  But,  whatever  their  intention 
might  be,  it  ferved  completely  the  purpose  of 
deluding  the  multitude,  who  did  not  (land  much 
in  need  of  fuch  a  flimulus,  and  who  now  no  y  >  -  //' 
longer  confidered  obedience  of  any  kind  but  as   &0<tU.-*'-^^u^^  '-*^, 

a  meannefs  and  flavery. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expeded,  that,  .  .  r  i 

when  the  deputies  found  themfelves   at   leiuire,  r^V*-^^^    ^t^^  C 
they  would  confult  their  cahiers,  that  they  might  i^       ,.j       j 

at  leall  know  the  intentions  of  their  conflituents ;  //u^  /  «.-v*-f^  ^^'^-^*'  ^ 
but  this  they  never  did,  nor  talked  of  doing  ;  and 
it  is  not  without  truth  and  juftice  that  they  have 
been  accufed  of  having  revolted  againfl  their  con- 
ftituents,  as  well  as  againfl  their  king,  and  with 
ftill  lefs  reaibn,  for  the  king  had  given  them  fome 
caufe,  and,  perhaps,  even  the  plea  of  neceffity 
might  be  urged  ;  but  they  had  no  fuch  plea  with 
regard  to  their  conflituents. 

The  manner  of  refolving  this  queflion  was  too 
fhallow  to  deceive  any  one  ;  neverthelels  it  lerved 
the  purpofe  amongd  a  people  who  talk  a  great 
deal,  but  feldom  reiiecl  ferioufly  upon^^ny  thmg. 
The  reafon  that  they  gave,  was,  that  if  ^hey  had      -    /       r  ^^£ 

continued  under  the  name  and  form  of  flates-ge-  S'^-^  t/^ct^-f ' 
neral,  they    w^ould  have  confulted  their  inftruc-.       ,    •^     f  -A /jl*-^^/^^ 
tions,  but,  having  become  the  National  AfTem- w'^'*'^'*'*^'^'''  '^' 

biy,  that  was  not  a  neceiTary  form.     It  was  thus 


^  th^t 
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y'  rp^ri-y^^tH.         ^hat  Cromwell,  under  the  title  of  Prote&or,  did 
iQ  what  he  could  not  have  done  under  that  of  king. 

If  there  can  be  any  difference  between  two 
things  where  the  elfence  remains  the  fanie,  and 
where  the  end  to  be  anfwered  is  the  fame,  then 
this  reafoning  might  have  been  good  for  fome- 
thing  ;  but,  let  the  name  be  changed  as  it  might, 
the  deputies  were  chofen  by  the  people,  and  were 
intended  to  procure  happinefs  for  the  people. 
Though  the  power  which  they  had  obtained  by 
the  victory  over  the  court  gave  them  the  rneans 
of  carrying  their  reforms  fomething  farther  than 
their  conliituents  had  dared  to  expect,  ilill 
that  was  no  reafon  for  not  confulting  their  in- 
/  -^  Kx-  ftj'^^^^^^s ;  befides,  as  the  change  of  name  was 
^.  -  i*^^^  y  "^  their  own  ad,  and  done  without  either  the  con- 

iCjJ/r  t^'^^^'^  CU.1^^  fent  or  knowledge  of  their  conftituents,  the  re- 
lation between  elector  and  reprefentative  muit 
either  have  remained  entire,  or  it  mult  have  been 
deftroyed  altogether,  as  no  act  of  one  fide  only 
could  change  the  original  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion between  them. 

The  intention,  covered  by  the  change  of  name, 
was  feen  through  by  molt  people  at  the  time ;  it 
was  confidered  as  a  means  of  diminifhing  their 
obedience  to  their  king,  and  their  duty  to  their 
conltituents,  and  fetting  them  above  all  thofe 
laws  and  formalities  which  exifted  with  refpett 
to  the  Itates-general.  Befides  this,  they  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  whom  they  flattered, 
by  taking  to  themfelves  the  name  of  the  nation ; 
a  national  ailembly  feemed  to  be  a  name  above 
"♦  every   name  ;  it  feemed  to  comprehend  powers 

of  every  ibrt  by  the  appearance  of  national  idcn-, 

titv 
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tity  which  it  alTumed.  Had  the  n?.me  been 
ch.mged  after  the  revok  of  the  14th  of  July,  it 
mioht  have  been  conld^red  as  a  mesr  affair  of 
neceinty ;  but  it  was  done  before,  and  therefore 
done  by  choice :  or  afltr  it  had  been  changed, 
if  the  deputies  had  confalted  their  inftrudions, 
it  would  have  been  a  proof,  that  they  did  not  in- 
tend to   fet   them  afide  :  but  no  fuch  thing  was 

ever   mentioned  by  them,  fo  that  the  affembly  c^.         .j. .       /  jf/i, 
might,  in  flia,  be  lliled  a  felf-created  one,  as  it  -';^  ncO^^  ^ 
preserved  none  of  the  marks  of  tfiat  body  of  re-  ^     -^-^  a^e*^^, 
piefentatives  of  the  people,  which  were  eifential 

to  their  exercifmg  legillative  power.     It  was  the        -•  /om^eU^. 

AbbeSeyes  who  propofed  changing  the  name :  JtJ^^  '^'      ^ 
as   he  has  fmce  been  the   counfellor  of  Robe-    >v«vk>va 
fpierre,  and  flill  chamber-counfel   to  the   ruling 
party,  his   ambition  is  as  evident  as  his  want  of 
moderarion. 

That  the  affembly  effablifhed  its  right  to  legif- 
late  by  its  having  force  at  its  command  is  true, 
and  that  it  was,  therefore,  as  legitimate  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  moff  abfolute  thrones  muft  be 
allowed ;  but  when  the  members  called  them- 
felves  the  reprefentatives  of  a  free  people,  v/ere 
they  faying  true  ?  No,  certainly ;  to  be  fuch, 
another  eleclion  and  primary  affemblies  would 
have  been  neceffary  ;  but  it  v/as  very  unneceffary 
for  their  ambition  and  private  purpofes,  and 
therefore  neither  a  new  election,  nor  the  duties 
which  the  old  one  impofed  upon  them,  were 
ever  thought  of. 

As  it  is  juft  about  this  time,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  labyrinth  of  crimes  and  error;  into 
which  the  people  were  led  was  finnly  laid,  it 

■Will 
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will  be  moft  conducive  to  order,  to  confider 
the  different  principles  that  led  to  them  under 
different  heads. 

^         N tU^ii  of      '^^^  foundations    of  the  fyftem   of  anarchy, 
U  iVfi-^/  f    pillage,  and  murder,  were  laid  on  the  following 

^nC^^^  '       principles  : 

1.  That  infurreclion  is  one  of  the  rights  of 
man. 

2.  That  the  good  of  the  public  is  the  fupremc 
law,  before  which  all  others  are  to  give  way. 

3.  That  all  men  are  born  and  remain  equal  in 
rights. 

4.  That  men  are  never  bound  by  what  their 
anceftors  have  done ;  this  lad  is  only  a  kind  of 
repetition  of  the  perpetual  right  of  infurredion. 

We  have  already  feen  how  incompatible  the 
principle  of  infurredion  is  with  the  will  of  the 
majority,  which  never  can  be  known  at  the  time 
an  infurreclion  takes  place ;  and  from  this  it 
arifes,  that  as  anrrchy  was  uhat  it  was  intended 
in  the  firil:  inPtant.e  to  edallifli,  the  jarnng  of 
the  principles  amongft  each  oiiicr  lendered  them 
,;'  /  of  a  double  utility.  As  every  order  of  things 
CrfihrC  e^t<p6<>--^h^  cftabliflies  an  inequality  imn;ediately,  the  tiiird 
r\L  principle  was  at  all  times   ready  to  fet  the  two 

j^.^U-  ^-.tl-ipvc  at  work. 


'Jy^jf-^^i 


'^*  others  at  work. 


4        A  ^     '^h^  elements  of  difcord   and  anarchy  could 

lti/yy\^^^./f^^^  "i/^^^Ql  h^ive  been  bater  cholen    and  perhaps,  iw 

future  times,  it  will  be  confidered  as  a  aifcovery 

equa,l 
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equal  to  that  of  ori^^inal  colours  ;  for  let  anarchy 
ailume  what  fliape  it  may,  its  origin  WiU  be  found 
in  one  or  more  of  thele  principles. 

The  firft  principle  legitimates  refinance  to  the 
law,  whenever  thoie  who  refift  fhall  have  the 
means  of  employing  force,  and  obliging  their 
fellow  citizens  to  fo  low  their  example,  where 
this  is  the  general  pra6lice,  a  perpetual  flute 
of  warfare  and  revolution  mud  be  the  inevitable 
confequence. 

P.rhaps,  amongfl  a  people  like  the  inhabitants  ,  ^  * 
of  North  America,  the  fame  principles  might  not  yirTl£''^tC(X^' 
lej' ■  to  luch  fatal  conlequences,  becaufe  there  the 
people,  both  by  their  fituation  as  individuals,  and 
their  habits  of  life,  would  be  led  to  niake  a  dif- 
ferent uie  of  fuch  rights.  In  a  country  where 
every  man  is  eidier  a  proprietor,  or  has  the  pro- 
fpetl  of  becoming  one  by  regular  induftry,  pro- 
perty mufh  naturally  be  refpeded,  and  indudry 
conlidered  as  the  furefl  road  to  obtain  it,  but  in 
an  old  vitiated  date  of  fociety,  where  fortunes 
were  become  very  unequal,  wdrere  nine-tenths 
were  not  proprietors,  and  had  very  little  proipcd:  ' 

of  ever  becoming  fo,  it  was  abfolutely  necelfary 
to  coiifider  of  fome  manner  of  fecuring  the  peace- 
able inhabitant  from  the  attack  of  that  part  of 

fociety,  w  ho  having  nothing  to  I  Dfe,  confider  the  ^        '  .^^j     i^l/C^^ 
whole  world  as  a  fifhing  pond,  in  which  they  are  •^'^  '*'  / 

to  fifii  as  well  as  they  can,  and  who  compofe  the 
majority  at  an  iniurre6lion,  though  common 
fenfe  would  revolt  at  their  being  admitted  into  a 
deliberating  alTembly,  to  become  their  majority. 

The 
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n  '    '/- /  c7W^.  Th^  unllmlied  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  alfo  the 

^^       '*'^^'  (7  confequence  of  thefe  principles  ;  fo  that  fedition, 

treafon,  and  every  kind  of  calumny,  became 
quite  common,  and  rendered  it  equally  impoili- 
ble  to  live  peaceably  in  fociety,  or  to  adminifler 
jullice  and  regulate  public  ajfifairs. 

Every  man   who  chofe  to  do  fo,  fet  to  work 
with  denunciations   and  fcandal,  and  did  fociety 
thereby  a  great  deal  of  mifchief ;  miltruil   and 
/^\ityfjll^fii0y^^,    fu^picion  reigned,  peaceable  men,  tired  of  a  con- 
'^ "        "  ^  teft  where  the  anonymous  villain  had  the  advan- 

tage, or  afraid  to  fhew  himfelf  as  a  mark  for 
their  arrows,  withdrew  from  public  affairs,  which 
\vere  by  degrees  left  to  the  care  of  the  aban- 
doned and  the  defperate. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  evils  which  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  arife  from  thefe  principles,  when 
applied  to  the  government  of  fuch  a  large  and 
corrupted  nation,  we  do  not  by  any  means  go 
beyond,  nor  even  approach  the  miferable  (tate  to 
which  they  have  fmce  reduced  that  country  ;  it 
is  even  aftonifliing,  that  they  have  been  carried 
to  fuch  length  as  we  have  fmce  feen,  becaufe 
the  pooreft  individual  has  loft  by  the  bargain. 
The  maximum  of  perfonal  enjoyment  is  now  re- 
duced below  what  formcrlv  mifrht  be  called  the 

J  o 

minimum ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  general  run  of 
people  are  worfe  in  then"  fituation,  than  the 
pooreft  clafs  of  working  labourers  was  before  the 
revolution. 

The  m.embers  of  the  fir  ft  aflembly  have  faid 
in  their  own  vindication,  that  though  they  at  firft 
laid  down,  unlimitedly,  the  principles  of  things, 

they 
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they  afterwards  fixed  rules  and  bounds  for  their 
application  ;  as  it  a  decree  regulating  the  form  of 
an  infurreclion  was  not  an  infult  upon  connnon  n        /       / 

fenfe.  Why  did  not  the  philofophers  of  1789  (P^uU^^iuh*^  rf  ^^^^ 
decree  laws  for  the  form  of  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  or  afTign  bounds  for  the  flames  of  the  fire, 
for  they  are  all  equally  capable  of  being  directed. 
When  the  ftorm  does  not  agitate,  the  wave  ceafes 
to  rage,  and  the  flame  are  regulated  by  the  ele- 
ments which  furround  them,  and  the  food  which 
they  feed  upon :  a  mob  in  infurreftion  has  likewi'e 
its  regulator,  which  is  compofed  of  its  will  and  its 
power  ;  where  they  correfpond,  the  infurreQion 

muft  go  on,  where   they  do  not,  it  mull  flop ;  ^    ,.jt//j   Xjhaz 

and  thus  we  have  fecn  the  apoflles  of  the  fyiien  v/Az  ^/^■'^'^^^  _^  . 

of  which  we  fpeak  fall  alternately  facrifices  to  the   /    „  ^    ^/UJ^t^^  ^'  ^^'^^-^^ 
principle  of  infurrection  ;  we  have  feen  them  torn    '  "^    ^         L      -^ 

in  pieces  by  thofe  very  men  whofe  paflions  they  <^""«>i-<    ^  "'"'^  ^ 

had  flirred  up,  and  thereby  taught,  from  fad  ex-  v^.u<r>-<>^2^*< 
perience,  to  know,  that  their  tardy  laws  to  regu- 
late calumny  and  infurredlion,  and  to  explain 
away  their  original  definition  of  equality,  was  of 
little  ufe.  Thev  adminiflered  the  Doifon,  and  let 
it  operate  long  before  they  applied  a  feeble  anti- 
dote, which  could  not  have  prevented  the  effect 
of  its  operation,  even  if  it  had  been  fooner  re- 
Ibrted  to,  but  which,  when  thought  of  too  late, 
betrayed  either  a  v/ant  of  judgment  or  a  bad 
intention. 

We  might   attribute  naturally,  and  it  would 
be  mofl   agreeable   to   us   to  do  fo,  to  an  igno- 
rance of  the  confequcnces  that  vv'ould  arife,  the  p  ^  ^-     V 
throv.'ing  out  a  general  principle  in  an  unlimited  A.  qfji^u^*^      >^^<ufU^ 
fenfe,  and  leaving  a  long  interval  before  any  at-  ^   ,^^^    vvv*^'-v*<A^.,/*-^ 
tempt  wa^  made  to  let  bounds  to  its  application  ; 

but 
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but  there  are  feveral  reafons  which  fliew  that  it 
was  done  with  defign  and  not  through  igno- 
rance. Firll  of  all,  it  has  be^n  the  conitant 
practice  of  the  affenibly  ;  fecondly,  the  ariftocra- 
tic  party  generally  warned  them  of  the  danger  of 
doing  o ;  and,  lallly,  m  fuch  cafes  as  it  mited 
their  own  purpo.es,  we  have  always  leen  that  they 
Were  not  ignorant,  but  were  acute  in  their  ex- 
amination of  the  probable  coniequences  of  things ; 
it  would,  therefore,  be  wrong  to  impute  this  to 
ignorance  :  however,  if  there  can  be  any  doubt 
on  the  fubjed:,  that  doubt  is  fully  refolveJ  by 
themfelves  on  different   occafions  imce.     They 

y    .      /  y         /,  .     have   never   dared  to  fpeak  againil  the  holy  in- 
fl&Ui^'-'^'T^'^'^^'^^^^  fmreftion  ;  but  Condorcet,  Briilot,  and  others, 

>        //V  ^  AjJ^     hosh  in   their  fpeeches  and  writings,  have  figni- 
Cn^^^i^^'^l/   "-       fied,  that  infurreclion  might  laft  too  long,  that 
'^  it  might  at  iait  ahment  itfelf  with  what  was  pre- 

cious inRead  of  what  required  to  be  deflroyed  ; 
and  fuch  jargon  as  this,  from  which  nothing  can 
be  underitood,  but  that  they  dilapproved  of  in- 
furreclion, in  a  general  fenfe,  as  much  as  any  of 
us  do,  but  that  they  made  ufe  of  it  when  it  an- 
fwercd  their  own  purpofe. 

^        .  /»    There  is  an  abfurdity  fo  confpicuoufly  great  in 
r'i  ..o^rt^-v^v  ^-e^ity^Corii'ecrating,  as  a  general  principle,  that  wliich 
jj     "7  ,         f)2a\'  endure  too  long,  that  it  is  aftonifhing  there 

d.pi^^u^  t-'vvw-^'^-*   '  ^      yet    exilt  men  who   have  any  other  fentiments 
A  than  thofe  either  of  horror  or  of  pity,  for  thofe 

i^yj,  perfons  who  could  lead  a  nation  into  fuch  a  la- 

byrinth of  error. 

p      .  _  When  the  people  of  Paris  had  got  the  better 

t]pL\  f^J  tC^'f^^^     °^  ""^^^^  ^^"^^'  ^^^"^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  lection;::,  which  were 
*^  ^^l  *     '  fo  ufcful  in  the  nioment  of  danger,  became  the 

feats 
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Itats  of  every  fort  of  abufe  that  men  could  prac^ 
tile,  under  the  appearance  of  juftice  and  the  pub- 
lic good. 

Each  feftion  became  a  tumultuous  aflembly,  ut-A  ,)£zUi>ua.>djfU^^ 
and  had  its  orators,  its  prefident,  and  fecretaries,  ^"' 

exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  National  AiTem- 
bly.  Decrees  were  made  in  the  fame  flyle  and 
fpirit,  and  there  was  very  little  difference  except 
in  the  extent  of  dominion  between  the  SedtionaJ 
Aflembly  and  the  National  Aflembly. 

,     / /'      /.' 

Although  in  any  one  fedlon  there  could  not  bd  S^/U^rriiU-'^/^''^'''^''^''^ 
any  thing   very  important  to  do,  yet  the  aflfem-    ^  ^tri  t*     • 

blies  were  almofl:  perpetual ;  under  the  cover  of  ,'^''''^' 
giving  advice  or  opinion,  or  of  confulting  with 
each  other,  they  examined  every  queflion  ;  and, 
whenever  it  fuited  their  purpofe,  thofe  opinions 
were  printed  and  placarded  :  fo  that  with  fixty 
public  afl^emblies  debating,  writing,  publifliing, 
and  putting  in  force  the  cew  ideas  of  legiflation, 
the  minds  of  all  the  people  were  heated  to  a  de- 
gree, almoft  pafl:  bearing.  The  confequence 
was,  that  plots  of  every  kind  were  imagined,  and 
opprefljion  of  every '  kind  was  put  in  practice ; 
there  was  no  refl:  by  night  nor  by  day,  and  the 
moft  cruel  tyranny  that  is  exercifed  in  any  civi- 
lifed  nation  would  have  been  a  fl;ate  of  happinefs, 
in  comparifon  to  what  the  Parifian  began  already 
to  feel. 

Novelty,  which  has  great  influence  in  Paris,  a/^^^^^^ 
and  hope,  which  luckily   comes  to  alleviate   the    ^Ic-^ 
pains  of  men  en  moll  occaflons,    rendered  the 

S  citizen 
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n     ^i-iy^  fy/yfu>^  citizen  content ;  but,  above  all,  his  amour  propre, 
^  /  was  gratified  by  thinking  himfelf  free,   and  wear- 

ing an  uniform.     Thus  it  is,  that  what  is  difficult 
and  dangerous  becomes  often  more  fufferable 
,  than  it  would  otherwife  be,  and  at  lalt  the  neceffity 

^ft  ofi^'^^'  ^   ^-^^    of  continuing  added   to   the  habit   of  bearing, 
'■'  fupports  us  for  a  long  feries  of  years  under  cir« 

'^^H^J^ilf^"*'^^^'  cumflances  which  would,  without  thefe  allevia* 
-^    tions,  have  become  intolerable* 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     VI. 


<> 


7he  national  ajfemhly  leads   the  people  ajlray — ■ 

Berthier  and  Foulon  majfacred  inhumanly  by  the 

jnoh — the  cool  ferocity    of  the  a/fcmbly,    of  La 

-Fayette^  and  of  Bailly  the  mayor  of  Paris — IVo- 

men  are  pufjed  forcmoft  in  all  cafes    of  infur- 

reclion — Cajiles  of  the  nobles  burned,    and  the 

country  people  Jiirred    up — Many    newfpapers 

ejlablifhed   to  preach    rebellion — M.    Necker^s 

return  ;  he  lofes  fome  of  his  popularity — ^e* 

ftion  of  tivo  chambers  debated — The  ^.th  of  Au' 

gufi,  and  the  feudal  fyflc?n  pulled  down — hnmedi- 

ate  evil  confequences — General  anarchy,  difcon- 

tent,  and  mifcry — The  affembly  contradiSls  M, 

Necker — A     loan    made — Mirabeau    declaims 

againfi  paper  money — Necejfity  of  a  change  both 

for   the   court  and  the  affembly — A  revolt  and 

maffacre  on  the  ^.th  and  ^th  Oclober — The  king 

brought  prifoner  to  Paris — The  affembly  follows » 

VV  HILE  the  members  of  the  national  aflem- 
bly  were  neglefting  to  confult  the  inftruftions 
given  by  their  conftituents,  they  were  every  day  .,  ^  ^  / 
employed  in  making  harangues,  which,  by  con- /  ^ '-^ '^ "" '' V 
veying  an  unlimited  principle  of  liberty  to  the 
people,  was,  in  faft,  ftirring  up  nothing  but 
anarchy  and  licentioufnefs. 

The 
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The  end  of  the  prefent  century,  fo  much 
boafted  of  for  its  fuperior  knowledge,  has  not, 
however,  the   merit  of  the  difcovery,  that  it  is 

T^^x  ^"-i-ndiy^i/a^^^^y  *^^^  ^^^^  ^^  mankind  that  renders  laws  ne- 
y  ceflary,  or  that  renders  a  compaft  between  men 

/u  u^  d'-r^j^  neceffary  ;  if  all  were  perfectly  virtuous,  it  would 

follow,  that  all  would  l3e  perfectly  jufl:  and  happy, 

and  that   the  fyflem   of  liberty  and  equality,  as 

the  French   call  it,  might  be   put   in   practice. 

r/  *  J I         "When   we  have   quarries  of  diamonds  we  may 

build  oriental  palaces,  but  while  we  have  but 
brick  and  mortar,  we  mufl  content  ourfelves  vvith 
European  architecture. 

fftL'trJy  '/iwi^t***"^       National  vengeance  and  national  jufllce  were 
"^  '  "^       '-  words   that  the  people  ufed  upon  all  occafions, 

with  juft  the  fame  attention  to  their  apphcation  as 
the  parrot  from  his  cage.  The  mob  had  fcarce- 
iy  got  time  to  reft  from  the  exertion  of  walk- 
ing into  the  Baftile,  when  the  door  was  open- 
ed, and  maifacreing  a  few  old  m^en,  before  a 
new  occafion  offered  itfelf  for  exerting  a  patrio- 
tic vengeance. 

Among  thofe  perfons  who  had  accepted  of  a 
^  A  place  in  the  new  minifterial  arrangements,  when 

^tJHs-vU^T]  M.  Necker  was    difmiiled,  was    M.   Foulon,  a 

man  very  rich,  but  by  no  means  popular,  and 

^  who,   belides,  was  father-in-law  to  the  intendant 

(Jit^ir^'  ^f  P'^"^  M°  Berthier.     This  M.  Foulon,  initead 

of  quitting  France,  retired  only  to  a  little  diltance 
from  Paris,  and  concealed  himfeif  on  his  own 
eftate,  where  he  was  diicovered,  and  brought 
from  thence  to  Paris.  The  good  people  had 
heard  fay,  that  this  man  had  expreffed  a  wifli  to 
Cdi  0' lyp,        make  ihem  eat  grafs  j  it  v/as  confjdered  as  a  piece 
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of  plea{\\ntry  and  cruelty,  thnt  united  to  fatisfy 
the  juftlce  of  the  people,  to  fill  his  mouth  with 
sjrafs,  and  putting  a  bundle  of  hay  on  his  backj 
to  make  him  walk  about  twenty  miles  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  in  the  month  of  July.  No  particular 
crime  was  laid  to  his  charge,  though  he  was  not 
by  any  means  a  man  without  faults  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, rich,  vain,  and  felfifli,  he  could  have  tew 
friends  ;  but  he  had  never  faid  what  was  imputed 
to  him,  nor  was  he  accufcd  of  any  aft  oi  op- 
prefiion.  He  was  firft  carried  to  the  Hotel  de 
Viile,  and  from  thence  fent  by  M.  de  la  Fayette, 
who  commanded  the  national  troops,  under  a 
feeble  efcort  to  prifon.  But  there  W'cre  men 
amongft  the  crowd,  whofe  purpofe  was  to  pre- 
vent his  arriving  there ;  Foulon  was  taken  by 
force  from  the  foldier  citizens,  hanged,  and  his 
head  cut  off.  Hiis  was  all  but  the  affair  of  a 
few  minutes,  his  head  (the  mouth  ftufied  with 
hay)  was  carried  in  triumph  on  a  pike,  and  the 
naked  body  drawn  in  a  mutilated  ftate,  wi:h  all 
the  indecency  that  it  was  pofTible,  through  the 
ilreets.  A  number  of  furies,  in  the  form  of  wo- 
men, dancing  round  as  it  w^ent  along,  and  with 
words  and  geftures,  which  do  not  admit  of  a 
repetition,  endeavouring  to  degrade  a  lifelefs 
ccrpfe. 

Berthier,  the  intendant  of  Paris,  v/as  coming  (A  (^t-Hi^'^ 
to  town  prifoner  the  fame  day,  under  an  efcort  ot 
an  immenfe  number  of  troops,  and  it  was  conli- 
dered  by  the  miob  as  a  pleafant  piece  of  fport  to 
carry  the  head  of  the  father-in-law  and  throw  ic 
iit  the  fon. 

Berthier 


/ 

u 
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Berthier  arrived  about  ten  in  the  evening,  the 
fame  mob  ftlll  attending  to  put  him  to  death.  It 
had  even  been  advifed  by  numbers  amongft  them 
to  put  him  to  death  before  he  fhould  enter  the 
town-houfe ;  this,  however,  was  difficult  to  do, 
for  there  were  more  than  twenty  thoufand  of  the 
national  guards  there  and  in  the  adjoining  ave- 
nues, fo  that  the  mob  had,  in  fact,  been  obliged 
to  give  up  part  of  the  ground  to  the  guard.  The 
'~^^%yj^i&>  General  la  Fayette,  with  all  the  cool  deliberation 
-  of  a  philofophical  and  republican  hero,  fettled  all 

thefe  difficulties  ;  about  live  hours  before,  he  had 
feen  the  miferable  end  of  Foulon,  whom  he  had 
fent  to  prifon  in  broad  day,  yet  he  fent  Berthier 
in  the  night  to  prifon,  with  a  fmall  guard  only, 
and  with  orders  to  that  guard  io  do  no  viokncs 
to  the  people.  The  confequence  was,  that  the 
miferable  viftim  had  fcarcely  defcended  the  flairs, 
when  he  was  feized  and  hung  up  at  the  fame 
lamp-iron,  but  the  rope  breaking,  it  was  thought 
the  quickefl:  method  to  cut  open  his  body  with  a 
fabre,  and  in  lefs  than  eight  minutes  from  his 
leaving  the  council  chamber,  one  of  the  mob  ap- 
peared before  Bailly  and  la  Fayette,  and  all  the 
^  deputies  of  the  feftlons,  with  the  victim's  heart 

reeking  in  his  hand. 


ocuMu 


Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  reijn  of 
liberty  and  juftice,  fuch  was  the  beginning  of  the 

3i'^^<^^i7  ^//e^/*^'^  ^^^^^^^^^''^'^^'^'^  ^^  ^^-  I5ailly  as  mayor,  and  M.  de 

>.:-  J        '      la  Fayette  as  commander  ;  with  fuch  a  people,  fuch 

n)UUj<^'^  (y'  ^^^^^  ~    ^  mayor,  and  fuch  a  commander,  it  was  not  to 

J  be  wondered  if  the  human  character  grew  worfe, 

^'^'^■^^        •  and  if  peaceable  men  began  to  wilh  to  be  out  of 


the  kingdom. 


An 
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An  aflembly  that  hadfeen  fuch  tranfacllons,  ought 
to  have  been  quick  to  punifli.  They  fhould  have 
fearched  out  with  feverity  the  authors  and  perpetra- 
tors of  thofe  horrid  and  difgracef  ul  actions.  But  ^ 
what  did  they  do?  They  permitted  Barnave  to  Y^rc-(7hu^'>1<^'^'^^', 
fervc  his  place  and  confideration  amongft  them, 
though  he  anfwered  to  a  member  who  lamented 
fuch  atrocities ;  "  What,  then,  and  was  the  blood 
that  was  fpilt  fo  pure !"  This  Barnave  fliould 
have  been  chafed  as  a  monfler,  from  an  affembly 
that  pretended  to  be  the  fathers  of  the  people  ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  reputation  and  importance 
in  the  affembly  increafed,  \_Note  F.]  and  the  peo- 
ple finding  advocates  amongft  the  rulers,  and  no 
where  any  one  to  punifh,were  prepared  whenever 
there  was  occafion  to  repeat  the  fame.  There 
was  no  excufe  to  this  affair,  as  on  the  firft  day 
of  the  revolution,  when  they  thought  they  had 
run  great  rifks,  when  they  were  heated  with  ex- 
ertion, and  not  quite  relieved  from  fear  \_Note 
G.]  :  it  was  a  ccol,  deliberate  ad,  and  moft  af- 
furedly  a  very  barbarous  one. 

It  was  upon  this  occafion  the  mob  difcovered, 
that  as  the  national  guards  were,  in  cafe  of  in- 
furredion,  to  be  their  antagonifts,  the  beft  way 
would  be  to  make  the  women  go  foremoft.    This  In/  c>-rn^>^ 
they  long  pradifed,  and  generally  with  perfedt  ,.   * 

fuccefs ;  for  befides   that,  the  market  and  fifh-  > 

women  of  Paris  are  generally  full  as  ftout  as  the 
men,  they  were  bolder,  more  daring,  and  more 
cruel ;  to  this  they  added  the  advantage  of  the 
guards  not  caring  to  ufe   violence  with  them  ;  ^^  ^ 

fo  that  if  M.   de  la  Fayette   fandified  infurrec-  ;  A^^*^^- 
tion,  the  people  did  it  every  jufticc  in  the  exe- 
cution. 

To 


':xJM^'^ 
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To  prevent  the  nobles  from  exerting  their  In- 
terefl  in  the  countries  which  were  not  acceffible  to 
affiliated  clubs  and  writings,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  towns,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  nobility  were 
plotting  a  centre  revolution.  This  word  was  invent- 
ed for  the  purpofe,  and  the  people  were  invited  to 
burn  their  caflles,  and  maltreat  their  perfons,  by 
letters  fent  to  ditferent  quarters  of  the  kingdom, 
fignifying  that  the  caftlcs  v;rere  the  repairs  and 
ftrong-holds  of  ariftocrats,  from  which  they 
would  fonie  day  or  other  ilfue  out  and  mafllicre 
the  defenceiefs  inhabitants  of  ail  the  villages.* 

The 

*  Amongft  many  tragical  fcenes  which  the  burning  of 
eaftles  occaiioned,  one  pleafant  enough  occurred  in  the  pro-" 
vince  of  Dauphiny  ;  the  mailer  of  a  caftle  being  informed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village  were  coming  to 
burn  his  houfe,  affembled  all  his  friends  and  dependents  as 
quickly  as  poffible,  and  informed  them  of  the  bufineis ;  but, 
fays  he,  defence  will  be  ufelefs,  for  other  villages  will  join 
themfelves  to  that,  and  they  wiU  iinifll  with  murdering  us  ail ; 
let  us  fet  off  to  burn  their  village.  Off  they  fet,  and  the 
two  parties  met  on  the  foad,  when  the  following  converfati- 
on  took  place. 

People  of  the  village.  Well,  Sir,  you're  fetting  off,  we 
fee  ;  do  you  know  that  we  are  going  to  burn  your  caftle  ? 

Mojler  of  the  cafiJc.  So,  fo,  that's  very  well,  for  we  are 
jufl  on  the  road  to  burn  your  village.  But  whofe  orders  have 
you  to  burn  my  calile  ;  are  you  properly  authorifed  \ 

Village.  We  aft  by  the  orders  of  the  king  and  tlie  nati- 
onal affembly  for  the  public  good. 

Cajlle.  That's  perfeftly  right,  nothing  is  more  juft,  I  do 
the  fame,  don't  kt  us  lofe  time,  let  each  obey. 

The  ch'nf  of  the  village  (after  a  little  paitfc,  in  a  low  voice.) 
But  what  do  voa  think  of  this  affair,  would  it  net  be  better* 

for 
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The  people  never  could  be  led  to  thefe  excefles  ^^cW  /A^  (l(^i y-^  •^  of- 
l)vit  by  inrpiring  Into  them  fear,  which  has  been  1/    ,>^Y<f^«'J 

the  principal  agent  of  the  Jacobins.  They  knew 
well  that  under  the  influence  of  fear,  men  ad: 
more  than  they  reflect  or  calculate,  and  that  fear, 
with  few  exceptions,  operates  on  all ;  whereas 

hope   reflects  and  calculates,  and  does  not  ope-  ./ 

rate  fo  univerfally.  Bcfides  this,  fear  is  the  paflfion  ^t»^  yn-^/u^^^u  ^p^-^ 
which  infpires  cruelty  more  than  any  other;  the 
Jacobins  therefore  invoked  fear,  and  employed  it, 
from  the  beginning  till  the  prefent  day ;  it  has  - 

continually   augmented  till  the  reign  of  Robe-    uKff'o-^^J^^^''''^- 
fpierre,  when  it   arrived  at  its   greateft  pofTible      /      j..  '^ 

pitch,  it  was  then  called  the  fyfl:em  of  terror.  The  J^v^yy^*-^^  *f-  ^^-^"r^^^ 
revolution,  however,  has  only  varied  in  the  quan- 
tities it  employed  of  the  fame  thing,  for  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning  fpurred  on  by  fear,  conducted 
by  fear,  and  continued  by  fear. 

The  old  government  was  no  fooner  deprived  of 
all  power,  than  a  number  of  fmall  daily  news- 
papers appeared,  fome  few  of  them  only  givinp- 
the  debates  of  the  aiVembly,  and  a  little  news ; 
others  giving  news,  reafonings  of  their  ov.m,  and 
embracing  whatever  a  newfpaper  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  contain.  Three  of  thofe  papers  only  de- 
ferve  at  prefent  to  be  mentioned,  that  of  the  fa-  -v.  »  ^^^-  yL. 
mous  Briflbt,  called  the  French  Patriot ;  another  J'f^^^'^  JaU^ 
by  Camllle  des  Moulins,  every  week,  entitled  the  ,,  ^        Pr       v 

Revolutions  of  France  and  Brabant ;  and  the  lail  ^-^'^^'^^  /^'^'^wk^ 
the  journal  of  Marat,  called  the  Friend  of  the  ^h*1^  4^  ^  ^"^L^ 

for  us  both  not  to  obey  ?  we  fliall  not  burn  your  caille,  and 
you  will  not  burn  our  village  ? 

Cajlle.     Well,    If  you  think  fo,    I  agree,  let  us  each  re- 
turn home.     Thus  ended  the  expedition.  / 

T  PeoDle. 
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CjU'Uyl^ (^'t  People.     Of  thefe  the  journal  of   Bridot  was 

■^     t^  the   mod    moderate ;     it   contained    foinetinies 

good  remarks,  and  though  it  laid  down  in  their 

fulleil    latitude    the  principles    of   infurrection, 

of  equality,  and  the  fafhionable  phrafes  of  the 

/     people's  good,  and  the  people's  will,  he  never  di- 

/^H/yyiitiidi^  \/Hi}^i^^^^  reOdj  advised  murder  nor  robbery.     Caniille  des 

{^  Moulins,  on  the  contrary,  began  by  pointing  out 

its  victims  to  the  people,  and  obtained  from  Mi- 

rabeau,  who  chd  not  blufh   to  treat  him  as  his 

friend,  the  title  of  purveyor-general  for  the  lan- 

'itdTOA/  ^^^^^'     Marat,  fuperlative  in  wickednefs  at  the 

beginning,  as  he  was  at  the  end,  preached  no- 
thing but  maifacre  and  deftruclion.  Thofe 
three  publications,  at  a  cheap  price,  were 
circulated  through  the  kingdom,  and  having 
different  degrees  of  atrocity,  fuited  different  cha- 
ra£lers.  The  fate  of  their  authors  is  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  progrefs  and  manner  in  which  their 
principles  gained  ground.  Briffot's  principles  at 
the  end  of  two  years  Vv^ere  in  the  mode,  and  con- 
tinued fo  a  long  time ;  at  laft  he  fell,  and  then 
Marat  and  Camille  des  Moulins  got  more  into 
vogue  than  ever  Briifot  had  been,  though  at 
hrll  they  were  objects  of  hatred  and  of  horror. 

A''^  j    .  The  return  of  M.  Necker  on  the  29th  of  July, 

^  f  EZfiJcl  was  a  fignal  for  general  rejoicing,  and  Necker, 

Vv'ho  went  to  the  town-houle  in  triumph,  thought 
to  have  completed  his  glory  by  propofmg  a  ge- 
neral amnefLy  for  all  that  was  palL  He  haran- 
gued the  common  council,  and  brought  them  to 
confent  to  his  propofition ;  but  he  was  fcarceiy 
departed,  when  the  Axty  governments  of  Paris 
uffembled,  declared  the  common  council  had  ex- 
ceeded its  pcv/ers,  and  revoked  all.  Thus  v/as  the 

laft 
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ii^  chy  of  M.  Necker's  glory  come  ;  he  was  the 
lirlt  who  felt  the  efteds  of  the  infurreflion  upon 
himfclf,  of  all  thofe  who  had  worked  it  up. 

The  fame  man  to  whofe  will  the  nation  had  hi- 
therto given  a  blind  obedience,  was  now  contra- 
dided  in  the  m,o;i;  open  and  lead  ceremonious 
manner :  and  his  fortune,  like  that  of  the  CTeat 
Pompey,  took  a  decided  turn.  Till  that  day,  0  c-^-^-fiUi^ 
every  thing  had  profpered  with  him,  and  from 
that  moment  he  never  had  any  thin;:;-  but  diiap- 
pointment  and  defeat  in  all  his  projects. 

The  national  a^embly  was  employing  itfelf  in 
debates  concerning  the  new  conilitution  that  was 
to  be  made.  It  took  an  odd  enough  turn,  and 
we  mull  naturally  funpofe  with  an  intention  to 
fpread  general  principles,  by  treating  general 
qaeilions,  and  to  complete  the  triumph  of  the 
people  by  oppDiing  their  will  and  intered  to  that 
of  the  king  and  the  nobles.  The  quedion  of  whe- 
ther the  aflfemblv  ihould,  as  in  En  2fland,  be  com- .  . 
pofed  of  t\\o  chambers,  or  only  of  one,  was  de-  /n^f  Aft-^^^'^f^^-*^-^ 
bated,  but  probably  never  ferioully,  by  the 
greater  number  of  members  who  were  decidedly 
in  favour  of  one  general  aifembly.  The  veto  of  the 
king,  or  his  pov/cr  of  fanclioning,  or  refufmg  his 
fanftion  to  any  law,  was  alfo  already  mentioned ; 
and  all  thele  diiculfions  gave  occafion  to  princi- 
ples which  led  people  to  think  that  king,  nobles, 
and  commons  were  abfolutely  oppofite  to  each 
other  in  their  iiiterefts  ;  fo  that  no  method  of 
rendering  the  two  former  obnoxious  to  the  ge- 
neral bulk  of  the  nation  could  be  better  calculat- 
ed, or  lor  fpreading  difcontents  and  jealouiies. 

It 
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It  was  during  thefc  debates  that  whatever  was 
wrong  or  ridiculous  in  the  ancient  feudal  fyllem 
was  held  up  to  the  public  in  the  moft  exaggerated 
language.    Some  privileges  which  infpire  horror, 
but  which  were  never  ufed,  and  only  exilied  in 
fome  particular  places,*  were  confidered,  or  ra- 
ther affefted  to  be  confidered,  as  dangerous  to 
liberty  ;  and  ferved,  however,  to  turn  the  gene- 
ral tide  ftill  more  ftrongly  againft  the  whole  of 
the  feudal  fydcm  than  it  already  was. 

One  of  the  evils  of  having;  but  one  chamber  is 
evidently  the  facility  with  which  a  decree  may  be 
pafTed  before  it  has  been  maturely  weighed.  This 
evil  is  particularly  great  in  France,  amongfl:  fo 
impatient  and  lively  a  people,  and  where  they  are 
fo  fufceptible  of  that  enthufiafm  v/hich  pervades 
men  in  popular  affembhes  upon  the  difcuffion  of 
important  fubjefts.  The  National  Afi'embly  was 
regulated  by  no  ancient  form,  nor  by  any  new 
law,  refpecting  the  manner  of  paffing  a  decree ; 
fo  that  the  feeling  of  the  moment  operated  with- 
out reflraiiit ;  and  as  their  fittings    were  almofl 

(ft      p  f-M-t^f  J  *  ^""   '^'^  tbefe  was,  that  the   Seigneur  returning  from 

^L    J  t£y^y^   i  >■■  -^        hunting,  had  a  right  to  kill  one  of  his  vaHals,  by  cutting  him 

/'/^    0uJi^   X,'  M-«^  open,  that  he  might  foak.  his  feet  in  liis  bowels,  to  refrefti 

(j,ri^S^  ^      .  jj  hfmfelf.     Tlie  lel.itlon  is  fnocking,  and  the  faft  is  true,  but 

/     i^       ^     Lt4  ii-^^ '''^^^^*^   the  general  feudal  fyllem  had  no  connedicn  with  it.     Ano- 

,    ^  ther  was,  that  when  a  oeigncur  touncl   hmiiclt  lencuiJy  or- 

mJIjW     6)C-'.  ■'. ' ,  fended  by  a  vafTal,  he  had  a  right  to  ufe  the  privilege  of  a 

hufband  with  the  valTal's  wife,  while  the  lusfDand  was  flnit 
into  a  ftrong  wooden  cheft,  upon  the  top  of  which  his  wile 
fuffered  violence.  Anotlier  was  the  more  generally  known 
privilege  of  the  iSeigneur,  called  le  droit  de  Seigneur,  to 
confummate  in  perfon  the  marriage  cf  In's  vallals.  All  of 
tlicfe  are  fo  repugnant  to  juftice  and  common  fenfe,  that  they 
rould  not  cccafion  the  leait  uneafmefs  to  any  perfon  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  enliglitened  times. 

inccuant, 
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inceffant,  being  held  from  nine  or  ten  in  the 
morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  from 
about  half-pad  four  in  the  alternoon  till  ten  or 
eleven  at  night,  the  members  got  into  a  heated 
ftate  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  was  extreme- 
ly unfriendly  to  calm  deliberation. 


>A 


It  was  propofed  to  begin  the  work  of  forming    ^     •  // 
a  confiituiion ;  but  M.    de  Noaiiles,   a  noble-  ^^CaW^il> 
man  in  the  party  of  la  Fayette,    propofed  be- 
ginning by  facrificing  the  feudal  rights  of  the 
nobles  to  the  general  intereds.     This  was  pro-     ^ 
pofed  in  one  of  the  evening  fittings,  and  is  a  bet-  ^Jou>^xi^(^t     of- 
ter  example  of  the  dan^rer  of  one  chamber  v/ith-/,/     .   ■■    o  1  ^' 
out   any  counterpoile,  than   any  thmg  that  can  ^  ^  ^ 

poiUbly  be  faid  upon  the  fubje£t.  The  rights  of 
hunting,  hfhing,  of  having  deer  parks,  rabbit 
warrens,  and  pigeon-houfes,  were  done  away 
along  with  the  other  more  unatural  and  more 
unjull  of  the  feudal  privileges.  The  nobles  drove 
which  fhould  be  foremod  in  abandoning  their  /  ff^\J  {py^ 
rights,  and  the  enthufiafm  became  general ;  the "  v  .- 
pariili  prieds,  imitating  their  example,  offered  to  '^-'J^-**^  - 
throw  up  their  perquifites,  and  thofe  of  the  clergy 
who  had  a  plurahty  of  livings,  odered  in  a  vo- 
luntary manner  to  confine  themfelves  to  one  only. 
Many  particular  privileges,  which  were  enjoyed 
only  in  certain  places  and  towns,  and,  in  parti- 
cular in  what  was  called  the  Pays  d'Etat,  were 
given  up  by  the  reprefentatives  from  thofe  places. 
This  enriched  vadly  the  fcenc,  and  rendered  it 
extremely  intereding. 

The  m.ixture  of  good  and  evil  in  this  night's  ^.  ^  '^  ^ 
labours  was  adoniihingly  great.     No  one  who 
contemplates  it  with  the  feelings  of  a  man,  can 

rcfufe 
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refufe  his  approbation  in  a  general  view  of  the 

Ch^     f-  matter.     It  was  the  refult  of  feeling  and  of  a  fen- 

f^jit^u^,        timent  of  judice  which  got  the  better  of  preju- 

/  J        ///'/'     *^^^^  '^^'■^  perfonal  intere'l,  though  as  to  the  man- 

^firJi^n^u^rf  /i^«<i^  j^gj.  i^  which  it  was  done,  pruience  was  left  to- 

tally  behind.  Whenever  the  open  and  generous 
feelings  obtain  a  viclory  over  the  calculating  felf- 
ilh  ones,  it  is  a  vidlory  that  exalts  human  nature, 
and  fets  criticifm  at  a  diitance  :  and,  certainly, 
though  the  confequences  refulting  from  this  night 
of  the  memorable  fourth  of  Auguil  hdve  been 
terrible  to  the  human  race ;  though  the  manner 
in  which  thefe  generous  facrifices  operated  upon 
thofe  on  whom  the  favours  were  conferred  is  dif- 
graceful  to  mankind,  it  is  impollible  entirely  to 
withhold  approbation  and  applaa^e  from  fuch  a 
contell  of  generohty  and  diiinLerellednefs  as  that 
fcene  exhibited. 

In  one  night  the  ancient  and  Gothic  Lbric  of 

feudal  rights  was  deftroyed  throughout  the  iargelt 

lungdom  in  Europe;  and  that  fyfbmof  dcrhrudtlon 

/       /.      JfJ.rthjJ'    aJ^-ti  invafion  of  property  was  begun,  w'iich  h.is 

f  J'r^^^''^T  '^^1-  known  no  other  bounds,  than  that  which  nature 

t  has  affigned  to  the  mod  terrible  of  its  fcourges. 

Peftilence  itfelf  ceafes  when  there  is  nothing  mors 
to  deftroy,  and  the  invafion  of  property  only 
ceafed  in  France,  when  there  was  no  more  pro- 
perty to  invade. 

The  enthufiafm  with  which  the  feudal  rights 
were  deltroyed  on  that  memorable  night,  only 
ferved  as  a  fignal  for  dedroying  the  fmall  remains 
of  order  and  fubordination  which  remained  in  the 
kinp-dom.  The  peoole  had  already  begun  in  fome 
parts  to  burn  the  cadlcs  of  the  Seigneurs,  they 

now 
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now    began  every  where  to  deftroy  and  rebel. 
If  men  through  philanthropy  have  ever  wiflied  to 
annihilate    the    rights   of   hunting  and    filliingj 
this  decree,  and  its  immediate  confequences,  may, 
perhaps,  change  their  opinion.     The  whole  pea- 
iantry  of  France   turned  itfelf  loofe  upon   the        .     ■•  Or  -7^     th 
birds  and  bcalts — partridges  and  pheasants  were   /Tljw'^i  ^    -  ^^ 
for  fome  time  cheaper  than  fowls  trom  the  barn   dt.i^^*'^ 
yard,  and  other  game  was  in  as  great  plenty  as  y 

butcher's  meat.     'I'he  people  had  rifen  in  a  mals  ""^ 

for  the  firfl  time  upon  the  timid  race  of  ani- 
mals, which  wTre  exterminated  in  a  few  months. 
The  pleafure  of  the  chafe,  hitherto  confined  to  a 
few,  were  now  entirely  put  an  end  to.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  rivers  efcaped  this  general  de- 
flruclion,  becaufe  it  requires  patience,  indufliy 
or  art,  to  deftroy  them,  and  the  deftroyers  pof- 
felfed  neither  of  the  three.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  efforts  of  the  fame  armed  banditti,  as  long 
as  the  deftrudion  of  order  is  their  aim,  w-ll 
at  leail  be  bafiied  by  that  fame  element,  and 
that  the  fea  will  at  laft  fet  bounds  to  the  vic- 
tories of  thofe  imm.cnfe  armies,  which,  like  the 
locufts  in  Egypt,  conquer  and  deftroy  merely  by 
their  numbers :  or  let  us  hope,  that  in  the  end 
they  will  turn  againft  themfelves,  for  nature  has 
fixed  a  bound  to  the  deftroying  principle  Ly 
making  It  attack  itfelf. 

A  m^odification  of  the  hafty  decrees  of  the 
fourth  of  Auguft,  regulating  the  manner  of  re- 
deeming the  tythes  of  the  clergy,  and  the  feudal 
rights  that  were  of  a  valuable  nature,  only  ferved 
to  augment  the  mifchief.  EmiiTarles  were  heard 
in  all  places  harrangueing  againii:  that  many-  7  •  / 
headed  monfter  which  they  called  the  Ariftocracy, .  77;'t.^  /^  C-yaClf^ 

ar.d 
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and  which  they  faid  was  going  to  revive.  Tlic 
generous  manner  in  which  the  firPc  facrifices  were 
made  now   loft  all  its  value  with  the  receivers  of 


i^'^  '  ^  '     '  came   an    aniufement,  which  the  leaders  of  the 

clubs  and  the  orators  of  the  affembly  encouraged 
by  their  words  and  aftions. 

In  France,  where  tliey  had  been  always  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  terms  of  Good  God  and  the 
Holy  Church,  and  where,  in  general,  every  thing 
is  good  or  bad  in  the  extreme  degree,  the  name 
of  the  people  was  feldom  pronounced  without 
being  preceded  by  the  adjective  Good,  as  that  of 
the  king,  priefts,  and  nobles,  was  ,by  fome  titles 
either  of  reproach  or  contempt. 

Thofe  pra6lices  were  begun  in  Paris,  but  Imi- 
tated all  over  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  with  a 
rapidity  and  exaftnefs  that  nothing  lefs  than  the 
affiliaiion  of  the  clubs  could  have  given  rife  to  ; 
J,  thofe  who  are  any  way  acquainted  with  the  man- 

fl  ner    in   which  uninftructed,  as    well  as   young 

minds,  are  aded   upon,  know   that    epithets   of 
""^         h'U^^  approbation  or  reproach,  artfully  and  conftantly 

^^  apphed,  are  the   mod  capable  of  deftroying  old 

prejudices  or  creating  new. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  pofterlty  to  believe    to 
what  a  ridiculous  length  the  enthuiiafm  was  car- 
ried, for  it  will  never  be  credited,  that  the  obe- 
^(IIlU  (jfyiX^-*^*^  dience    of  the  child  to  the  father  was  aife^ed  to 
V       ,      in-      be  traced  to  the  feudal  fyftem  ;  and  thus  one  of 
^■/**ij  ^C*^  the  moft  lacred  bonds  of  the  human  race  was 
K^r^  loofened, 
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loofencd,  and  that  for  the  firll  time  ;  hitherto, 
by  poUflied  and  by  favage  nations,  by  the  Chri- 
ftian  and  the  infidel,  the  facred  rights  of  a  father 
had  never  been  difputed.  The  phiiofophy  and 
knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  made 
a  new  difcovery,  and  unluckily  the  ftate  of  focie- 
ty  was  fufficiently  depraved  to  reduce  it  to  prac- 
tice.* 


*   In  tlie  Lyceum,  an  inftitution  of  a  very  refpeclable  na-'-^  ^'»-^'V*'^^^  ../u-^-u'/^ 


uex^^-i^ 


ture  in   Paris,  to  which  people  were  admitted  for  an  annual  /p       .J^ 
fubfcription  of  four  louis  d'ors,  the  democratic  fpirit  broke  ' 

out  in  all  its  extravagance.  We  are  not,  faid  they,  to  read 
fuch  books  and  periodical  works,  and  hear  fucli  leftures  as 
the  proprietors  of  the  ellablllhment  think  proper.  We  mull 
no  longer  fubmit  to  fuch  a  ridiculous  defpotifm  :  let  every 
thing  be  put  to  the  vote  amongft  us,  the  fubfcribers,  and 
then  it  will  be  well.  An  Englifhman  who  was  a  member, 
obferved  in  vain  to  them,  that  the  proprietors  had  the  un- 
doubted and  exclufive  right  of  preferving  the  inilitution  as 
they  pleafed,  provided  they  did  not  make  it  worfe  during  the 
courfe  of  the  year  ;  that  this  w^as  not  forcing  them  to  read  nor 
hear  fuch  and  fuch  productions,  fuch  Avere  offered  to  them 
before  they  fubfcribed,  and  they  could  not  complain.  De- 
bates and  cabals  went  fo  far,  that  the  philofophical  pro- 
prietors of  the  eftablifhraent  finiilied  by  giving  it  all  up  at 
an  inconfiderable  price  to  the  fubfcribers,  who  literally,  by 

noife   and   democratic  buftle,    became  raaflers   of  the  field.    ,        .j     Ot^W^-v*^ 
On  many  of  the  public  roads  the  paffengers  ftopped  the  dili-  y^  '^ 

gence  in  order  to  fleep  all  night,  when  they  pleafed ;  and 
what  was  more,  proved  to  the  magiftrates  of  the  towns 
■where  they  Hopped,  that,  as  they  paid,  there  was  no  reafon 
why  they  fhould  fubmit  to  the  arbitrary  orders  of  a  conductor, 
vrho  was,  in  faft,  their  fei-vant.  It  was  the  people,  a  part 
of  the  nation,  that  was  in  the  diligence,  and  the  conllituted 
authority  was  glad,  as  well  as  inclined,  to  decide  in  favour 
of  the  nation  againft  the  poor  humiliated  public  fanCiionar)', 
who  conducled  this  unruly  portion  of  the  fovereign.  This 
fort  of  jargon  is  the  only  one  apph'cable  to  the  dcfcription  of 
the  confufion  of  names  and  things  that  was  going  on. 

U  Ths 
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/,itr»''  i^i^'*'^  The  oppofitlon  which   the  execution  of  thefc 

'^     /.     /  *V    ''    decrees  met  with  from  fome  of  the  nobles  only 

Xt   ^it^^^'^^'        incrcafed  the   mifchief;    and,    as   the  ordinary 

courfe  of  indultry  was  flopped  (for  ne?body 
thouoht  of  buildinfj',  plantinf:,  or  improvin^x,  in  a 
country  a  prey  to  diforder),  the  licentious  and 
idle  formed  themfelves  into  regular  bands,  for  the 
purpofe  of  burning  and  plundering,  Vv'ithout 
paying  any  attention  to  v/hom  the  property  be- 
longed. 

The  decrees  of  the  affembly  to  prevent  thefe 
exceifes  only  increafed  them,  for  the  alTembly  had 
no  power  to  put  any  orders  in  force.  The  af- 
fembly  had  no  executive  power  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  king  and  his  minifters,  whom 
they  had  fet  the  example  of  difobeying  and  ill- 
treating  ;  fo  that  to  expert  obedience  to  themfelves 
was  not  only  ridiculous  but  unfair.  Though  v.e 
cannot  fee  v/ithout  difpleafure,  as  well  as  cenfure, 
the  unruly  and  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple, yet  we  mull  fee  that  of  the  infligators  with 
feehnijs  of  the  fame  fort  flill  more  ftrong;.  The 
people  have  been,  and  are,  and  always  VAdll  be, 
fubfervient  to  the  will  and  views  of  thofe  who 
have  the  art  to  manage  them,  by  gratifying  their 
pallions :  incapable  of  any  regular  combination 
or  unanimity  of  themfelves,  they  mufh  be  guid- 
ed by  fome  general  motives.  The  aifembly  had 
povv'er  enough  with  the  people  when  they  chofe 
to  decree  any  thing  that  correfponded  with  their 
wifhes,  but  whatever  did  not,  was,  as  at  the 
time  we  are  Ipeaking  of,  ahvays  leit  without 
force. 

With 
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With  one  hiuiJ  the  afiembly  ftt  the  people 
loofe  elfeftuiilly,  and  with  the  other  they  fiiewej 
their  defire  to  regulate  their  courfe  by  what  might 
Iiave  the  appearance  of  wilUoin  and  moderation. 
It  was  by  fuch  conduci:  that,  while  they  ferved 
the  caufe  of  diforder  at  home,  they  periuaded 
people  in  other  nations  that  they  were  regulated 
by  j  ufdce  and  found  principles  of  morality.  This 
judgment  may  to  fome  people  feem  harfh,  and  it 
ivS  proper  to  fupport  it  with  fome  reafons. 

Firfc  of  all,  the  conftituent  aflembly  continu- 
ally perfevered  in  the  fame  plan  of  deflroying  old 
iaw^s  before  they  made  new  ones,  by  that  means 
leaving  a  fort  of  interregnum  in  law,  which 
could  not  but  breed  diforder.  Again,  that  ccn- 
fufion  of  thofe  empty,  unjuft,  or  ridiculous  feu- 
dal rights  which  demanded  a  total  abohtion,  with 
thofe  which,  being  matters  of  real  property,  re- 
quired a  compenfation,  could  not  liave  arifen 
from  ignorance,  it  muft  have  been  done  with 
intention.  The  conftituent  aiiembly  was  by  no 
means  compofed  of  ignorant  men,  and  their  rea- 
dinefs  and  acutenefs  at  comprehending  was  re- 
markably great ;  it  could  not  then  be  from  igno- 
rance, particularly  as  the  oppreffive  and  ufeful 
parts  of  the  feudal  fyflem  was  not  a  new  fubject 
of  difcuiTian,  but  had  been  difcufled  at  different 
times,  and  in  diilerent  countries  ;  befides,  it  only 
required  common  fenfe  and  a  feeling  of  common 
jultice  to  fee  that  the  whole  was  not  capable  of 
being  comprehended  under  one  general  principle ; 
it  is,  therefore,  very  certain  t'lat  the  National 
AlTembly  did  not  do  fo.  As  a  (till  further  argu- 
ment. 
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ment,  we  may  certainly  be  allowed  to  quote  the 

future  conduct  of  the  fame  men  ;  did  not   they 

profcribe  the  order  of  the  nobles  in  lefs  than  one 

twelvemonth  after  ?  Did  not  they,  likewife,  lay 

violent  hands  upon  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of 

/  the  church  ?  and  has  not  the  famous  Abbe  Seyes, 

who  alTifted  onthefourth  of  Auguft — who  adilted 

Briifot,  Danton,  and    Robelpierre,  and  who  is 

{till  a  leading  man — did  not  he  calmly  fay  with 

ail  the  cruel  fans  fro'id  of  an  executioner,  when 

they  were  fpeaking  of  deftroying  nobihty,  "  De- 

y      x^  A/  "  ilroy  nobility,"  fays  he,  "  that's  impoffible, 

^j^r/r^^^'^^^'^^      '"  you  muft  exterminate  the  nobles."     AH  thofe 

reafons  give  a  great  appearance  of  probability  to 
the  intention  which  we  have  ailedged  ;  and  though 
they  will  weigh  more  or  leis  with  people,  accor- 
ding to  the  eyes  with  which  they  view  the  con- 
fequences  which  have  refulted,  yet  to  fuch  as 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  minutely 
the  character  and  condud:  of  the  Icadin;:  men  in 
that  alfembly,  no  doubts  will  remain. 


o 


The  king  fanctioned  this  decree  with  readinefs, 
as  was  to  be  expected.  Under  the  lam  of  a  de- 
mocratic alfembly,  in  danger  from  a  democratic 
mob,  and  aided  by  the  councils  of  a  democratic 
minifler,  he  could  not  do  ctherwife. 

"  France,  at  this  time,"  fiys  Rabaut  de  St- 
Etienne,  (who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  period 
of  the  revolution)  "  might  have  been  likened  to 
"  an  immenfe  chaos  ;  power  was  fufpended,  au- 
*'  thority  difowned,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  feudal 
*'  fvftem  were  added  to  the  vail  ruins.  And 
''  every  thing  tended  to  excite  an  apprehenlion, 

*'  tha.? 
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"  that  the  kin,f;doni  would  becorac  a  prey  to 
"  anarchy."  80  much  for  the  admifiion  of  the 
dlforders  introduced  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  convention,  who  was  long  one  of  the  leading 
men.  "  But,"  continues  he,  "  ci  people  which 
*'  hath  grown  old  in  the  habitude  cf  order  feels 
"  the  want  of  it,  and  cannot  long  difpenfe  with 

it.     The  proprietors  were  all  in  arms,  and  this 

proved  the  falvation  of  France  ;  for  that  clafs 
"  of  men  who  have  nothing  to  lofe,  ar.d  every 
*'  thing  to  gain  in  a  revolution,  was  refirained 
*'  from  afi'embiing  any  where  through  the  fear  of 
"  arepulfe."* 

*  Seepage  130  of  Rabaut's  Hiftovy  of  the  Revolution, 
of  France,  tranflated  by  James  Whyte,  Efq.  pubb'fhed  for 
Debrett,  Piccadilly.  Rabaat  was  the  fon  of  a  well-known 
and  much  refpefted  Proteilant  clergyman  at  Nyfmes,  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  of  the  name  of  Paul  Rabaut.  The  fon 
was  by  no  means  without  merit  and  abilities,  and  as  he  had 
been  often  obliged  to  preach,  hke  John  the  Baptill,  in  the 
defart,  to  an  opprcfTed  body  of  induftrious,  honcft,  and  loyal 
fubjefts,  he  naturally  miufc  have  felt  ftrongly  for  the  opprefT- 
ions  exercifed  in  former  times  ;  he  was,  therefore,  more  to  be 
excufed  than  any  other  of  thofe  who  went  headlong  into  the 
revolution.  Monfieur  Rabaut,  in  aiding  to  humiuate  the 
Church  of  Rome,  coidd  not  be  accufed  of  apoitacy,  howe- 
ver he  might  be  fufpefted  of  being  actuated  by  vengeance. 
He  abandoned  the  Jacobins  during  the  fecond  aiTembly,  and 
made,  for  a  time,  one  of  what  was  called  the  m^cderate  party ; 
but  in  the  triumph  of  the  Jacobins  on  the  lothof  Augull, 
he  joined  them  again,  w^hich  is  a  fevere  reproach,  as  it  fhewed 
the  ftrengih  of  a  party  weighed  more  with  him.  than   their     ^      /        /  / 

principles.  When  Briflot  fell,  Rabaut  was  condemned  as  a  w''7/2^iZ<J^  ^X^  i^^* 
fugitive  ;  he  was  talcen  and  executed,  and  his  wife,  who  had  ,  /  •  -y''"/^  t,ui<*^ 
contributed  not  a  little,  it  is  faid,  to  the  violent  condtift  of  her  ""*         '  *'        ,  . 

hufbarid,  put  an  end  to  her  o\\ti  exiftence.      Such  are  the  tl-i^    A    j-u-t  e>>^>^  '^yy 
fe6ls  of  revolutions  upon  tliofe  who  otlierwife  would  have 
been  happy  and  virtuous  ! 

M.  Ra- 
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M.  R.abauL  avows  the  exiflence  of  anrvi'chyj 
but  denies  its  confequences ;  and  he  Ihews  us  alfo, 
that  even  democratic  leaders  expect  the  preferva- 
tion  of  order  only  from  the  exertion  of  propri- 
etors who  are  intcreded  in  it,  and  who  dread  dif- 
order  from  thofe,  who  having  nothing  to  lofe 
expetl  to  profit  by  confufion.  Truth,  extorted 
from  one  of  their  leaders,  thisconfeilion  of  faith, 
which  but  ill  fuited  a  man  who  conftantly  a£led 
with  the  Jacobin  fociety,  whofe  principles  were 
fo  different ;  but  Rabaut  was  ambitious  and  vin- 
didive  ;  he  had  purpofes  to  fervs  and  pafTions  to 
gratify,  and  therefore  did  not  aft  as  he  thought. 
With  refpecl  to  his  opinion,  that  France  was 
faved,  and  order  refhored,  his  own  miferable  end, 
and  that  both  of  his  firft  and  his  lail  affociates 
in  the  revolution,  are  proofs  to  the  contrarv.* 

As 


*  As  M.  Rabaut's  Kiilory  contains  feme  good  tilings,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  writer,  as^veil  as  thecircumftance  of  his 
being  an  after  himfelf,  will  naturally  give  it  confitlerable 
v;eight  v."ith  people,  it  is  but  v/ell  to  obferve,  that  of  every 
pohticai  event,  fuch  as  the  taking  the  Bafiile,  the  5tii  of  Oc- 
tober, &c.  he  gives  what  may  be  Itiled  the  moft  vulgar  vei  fion. 
He  gives  it  jufl  as  it  was  publicly  fpivad  abroad  at  the  time. 
Now  tlie  truth  never  Vv-as  knou'n  at  the  moment.  It  is  incon- 
teivable  iiovv  a  man  of  talents,  and  of  induftry,  could  be  at 
fuch  little  pains  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Ite  wrote 
with  fome  particular  dcfign.  As  an  example,  he  fays,  after 
the  5th  of  Oftober  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  M.  de  la 
Fayette,  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  grant  him  a  commiiHon 
to  the  court  of  London.  Now,  in  the  firll  place)  M.  d'Or- 
leans  had  no  commiiTion  to  tJie  court  of  London,  and  retiniied 
without  leave  to  France  nine  months  after.  Secondly,  La 
I'^ayctte  was  become  his  mortal  enemy.  And,  luftly,  the  ti  iiJ 
inftituted  at  the  court  of  the  Chatelet  proved  to  every  unpre- 
judiced man,  that  the  duke  was  a  principal  leader  in  the  affair 
cf  the  5th  of  Oilober.  P%.abaut  might  entertain  what  opini- 
on he  i^leufed,  but  why  docs  he  pafs  over  thefe  fadls  ?  An 

artful 
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As  the  aiTembly  had  not  yet  got  full  pofleflion 
oi:  the  executive  power,  for  M.  Necker  was  not 
prepared  to  follow  them  in  all  their  mad  projeO:?, 
it  was  very  defirable  to  reduce  him  by  neceffity 
to  yield  at  difcrction.  No  money  had  been  ob- 
tained by  any  thing  that  the  ftates-general  had 
done,  and  therefore  money  was  as  much  wanting 
as  ever.  P.I.  Necker  propofed  making  a  fmall 
loan  of  thirty  millions  at  five  per  cent.  The  af- 
fembly,  though  the  loan  was  to  be  without  fe- 
curity,  though  credit,  both  public  and  private, 
was  at  an  end,  and  money  could  not  be  obtained 
at  eight  or  even  ten  per  cent,  thought  proper  to  re- 
duce the  intereil  offered  to  four  and  a  half  per 

J. 

cent.  Six  per  cent,  vv'^as  the  common  rate  of  in- 
tereft  in  France  ;  this  redutlion  mud  either  be 
looked  upon  as  a  whim,  as  an  infult  to  M.  Necker, 
or  as  a  means  of  depriving  the  court  of  the  mo- 
ney, or,  perhaps,  a  combination  of  all  thefe  rea- 
fons  together  :  it  is  moif  probable,  that  the  real 
intention  was  to  difgufl  M.  Necker,  and  throw 
the  court  entirely  into  their  hands  ;  for  the  court 
enjoyed  fome  degree  of  public  coniidence  in 
matters  of  finance  as  long  as  M.  Necker  Hiould 
continue  to  adminifter  them.  We  Hiall  fee  many 
things  chat  will  confirm  us  in  the  belief,  that  this 
plan  did  actually  exilt. 

This  loan  had  no  fuccefs  ;  IM.  Necker  was  not 
accuflomed  to  meet  with  fuch  treatment,  nor 
prepared  tamely  to  bear  ic.     He  remonflrated, 

and 

artful  hiuorian  may  give  a  falfe  colouring  fometimes,  but  it 
is  in  vuia  to  at'Lenipt  concealing  v/hat  is  publicly  known.  Ra- 
baut  jull  gives  it  as  it  was  believed  among  the  people  at  the 
time,  for  foon  after  even  the  lowell  rabble  thought  the  duke 
guilty  in  that  affair. 


ji  mj/i 
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and  having  truth  and  juftice  on  his  fide,  threw 
the  blame  unanfwerably  on  the  alTembly. 

Another  loan,  of  eighty  millions,  was  pro- 
pofed,  with  the  intention,  however,  of  only 
reali2-ing  forty,  as,  according  to  a  method  often 
praciifed  in  France,  but  which  gave  rife  to  much 
Hock-jobbing,  one-half  was  received  from  the 
fubfcribers  in  government  paper  already  iiRied, 
and  funded  at  a  lov/er  intereft.  This  fecond  loan 
had  better  but  not  entire  fuccefs ;  and  it  was 
/^  /  ^  foon  perceived,  that  as  M.  Necker  was  no  longer 
the  conductor,  as  the  king  was  no  longer  Idng, 
as  the  levying  of  taxes  vvas  become  precarious, 
and  the  aifembly  neither  fee-med  to  underftand 
finance,  nor  to  be  governed  by  any  fixed  principles, 
loans  would  not  do  any  longer ;  and  that  fome 
other  mode  m.ult  be  adopted,  was  not  fo  much 
the  talk  of  the  affemblv  as  of  the  whole  nation. 

Paper  money,  as  it  was  then  called,  feemed  to 
be  the  only  refource  ;  but  Mirabeau  in  the  af- 

i'i J  i"  1I  6^JLU/  S     ^^^'^^^y?  fpeaking  of  that,  exprelfed  himfelf  with 

*-  ' ^       his  ufual  energy,  faying,  that  paper  money  was 

/J^j-v*'^        (ff       an  impofl  levied  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet   fc'' 

yf//VMj'i/      ^^^'^^  ^^^  impot  fait  lefabrc  a  la  main)^  that  it  was 

ij&^f^       '        I      contrary  to  the   rights  of  men  which  they  were 

eflablifiiing,  and  that  it  was  the  greatefc  att  of 
defpoliim  of  which  the  rulers  of  a  nation  could 
be  guilty. 

If  at  that  time  the  court  could  have  been  fully 
fupplied  with  money,  the  afl'embly  run  a  very 
confiderable  rid^.     M.  Necker  was  no  longer  its 

o 

friend,  but  was  become  that  of  his  mafter.  He 
had  refources  for  raifmg  money  while  the  affem- 

bly 
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h\v  had  none;  and  as  he  flill  enjoyed  a  portion 
oi'  his  former  popularity,  he  was  to  be  confidered 
r.r>  a  dan";erous  man.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a  ^  , 
doubt,  but  that  M.  Neckcr,  whofc  aim  in  ally/<fi^/?^7'  , 
tliat  he  had  done  was  to  gratify  his  own  ambi- 
tion, and  who  thought  to  rule  the  alTcmbly, 
fmding  himfelf  reduced  to  a  (late  of  infignifi- 
cance,  would  have  been  very  ready  to  join  in  any 
fafe  plan  to  arrange  matters  upon  the  old  footing. 

Mirabeau,  with  ambition  and  hardinefs  for  un-  ^fllfdrfi-Ul 
dertaking  any  thing,  and  capable  of  executing  a 
great  deal,  was  puflied  on  by  his  friend  and  coun-       ^ 
fellor  Claviere,  who  had  an  unconquerable  aver-  Q/^^^''^^'^'^ 
fion  to  his  countryman  M.  Necker  ;  fo  that  there 
was  on  all  hands  reafon  for  the  one  party  to  hate 
and  miflruft  the  other.  To  prevent  the  court  from 
having  any  effectual  fupply  of  money  was  the  only 
probable  method  of  gaining  the  vidory  for  ths 
party  of  Mirabeau,  and  therefore  to  deny  the 
only  refource  was  the  beft  means. 

Neverthelefs,  the  mifery  and  difcontent  of  the 
people  was  extreme ;  no  money  was  iffued  from 
the  royal  treafury  to  pay  the  renters  in  Paris 
who  lived  on  the  interell  of  money  lent  to  the 
ilate ;  in  return,  they  could  not  pay  any  body, 
the  diftrefs  became  general,  and  was  prodigiouily  ^  h  ^  Ctyttri 
augmented  by  the  want  of  grain,  which  had  nowH'tfi'''^  v^  7  '' 
increafed  to  a  greater  pitch  than  ever.     The  dif-  yr    J'Pac^t^^^/v^ 

credit  which  the  paper  of  the  caiffe  d'efcompte  (j**/^ 
had  fallen  into,  in  confequence  of  the  difcovery, 
that  that  company  had  lent  a  greater  fum  than 
all  its  original  capital  to  government,  augmented 
the  evil,  by  decreafiiig  the  quantity  of  the  circu- 
lating medium. 

X  It 
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It  was  during  this,  that  the  party  of  Orleans  Is 
fufpeclf'J,  by  the  fudden  death  of  a  money-bro- 
?inffJ~  ^^^'  '^^\').Oi'^  bankruptcy  amounted  to  above  lifty- 

hve  French  milHons,  and  who  was  found  lavino- 
with  his  brains  blown  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
wood,  to  have  procured  a  large  fupply  of  mo- 
ney, which  enabled  the  intrigues  to  go  on  with 
confiderable  fpirit,*  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
complete  triumph  over  the  court. 

'*:'>^  From  the  neceiTity  on  one  hand  of  procur- 
ing money  to  go  on  with  the  expenfes  of  the 
ftate,  which  was  felt  by  the  aifembly  itfelf  as  well 
'^--  ^  >  as  the  court ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dan- 
ger of  allowing  M.  Necker  and  the  court  to 
be  in  poifeirion  of  a  full  trealury,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  give  the  kingly  pov/er  a  deadly  blow 
in  time,  io  as  to  have  nothing  in  future  to  fear. 
This,  however,  could  only  be  done  by  getting 
poireilion  of  the  king's  perfon,  or  by  putting  him 
to  death,  and  placing  another  on  the  throne, 

who 


*  M.  Plnct  v*-as  found  in  tlie  Bois  de  Boulogne,  with  his 
brains  blown  out  vvilh  a  piltol ;  it  was  repoited  evci-y  where 
immediately  that  he  liad  Paot  himfelf ;  but  the  ftorr,  never 
before  publilhed,  of  which,  however,  the  proofs  are  in  the 
hands  of  fome  of  his  creditors,  is  too  curious  in  itlelf,  and 
\  too  ii'.terefling,  as  fhewing-  to  vrhat  lengths  the  Duke  carried 

'  f*i\  j^jg  yjjjaJny,  to  be  omitted.  After  the  revolt  in  July,  when 
the  Ballile  was  taken,  it  was  a  general  opinion  in  Paris  that 
♦Vv  t  o,  the  mob  would  pillage  the'  bankers  and  rich  money -brokers, 
Pinct,  who  was  known  to  have  large  tranfacftions,  was  tlic 
a^ifeut  de  change  of  d'OHeans,  and  for  feeirn'ty  delivered  to 
him  his  itrong  box,  containing  in  notes  and  other  value,  for 
about  twenty-two  milliuns.  The  Duke  gave  him  a  receipt 
for  the  Ihong  box,  and  when  tlie  end  of  tlie  month  arrive;', 
peace  beinc:  a  little  rcdorcd  to  the  capital,  and  th.e  monthl  ,■ 
payments  coming  round,  he  demanded  the  lh"ong  box.     The 

Duke 
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\vho  fiiould  be  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  revolu- 
tion.    (Sec  Noic  I.) 

An  infurrc^lion  was  neceflary  for  either  of  thefe 
purpofes.  Thofe  who  wifli  for  complete  informa- 
tion on  that  affair,  fliould  confult  the  letter  pub- 
hlhed  by  M.  Mounier,  who  was  prefident  of  i\\Q.^^/i:^inzU  7' 
ullembly  when  the  infurreclion  happened,  fron; 
which,  as  well  as  the  trial  irillituted  againd  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt  tliat 
the  plan  was  laid  and  executed  by  his  party  5  thaE 
it  failed  as  to  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the  king 
and  his  family,  but  that  the  plan  was  artfully 
changed  to  that  of  getting  pofi'eilion  of  his  per-? 
fon.  It  would  require  a  large  portion  of  a  volume 
to  enter  completely  upon  this  fubjccl ;  vvhich 
vould  be  totally  inconfillent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  impollible  to  pafs 
over  llighily  io  material  an  event,  as  that  of  the 
netting  pofleliion  of  the  kin^  and  his  family,  and 
thereby  of  the  keys  of  the  royal  treafury  ;  and,  in 

Duke  told  him  he  had  L'lit  the  whole  to  a  eountry  houfe, 
Avh'ch  he  had  at  Fd'Yy,  oi\  the  fide  of  the  Bois  de  Boi]loo;ne, 
invited  Pinet  to  came  and  dine  with  him,  and  bnn;j  the  re- 
ceipt which  he  had  given  hirn,  and  the  ftrong  box  fhould  be 
delivered.  The  poor  unfafpecting  banker  came  and  diaed 
w'th  the  Dake,  vv^ho  contrived  to  perfuade  him  to  be  con- 
duCled  bv  one  of  his  fcrvants  in  a  cabriolet  ?crofs  the  wood  ; 
this  he  confented- to,  having  an  intention  of  g'ji.ig  to  his  fa- 
ther in-law,  who  lived  at  St.  Germain.  He  u'a^  foani  two 
days  after  in  that  wood,  v/ith  a  pillol  fhot  tJiat  had  entered 
his  htad  from  behind,  and  the  conteats  of  his  ftrong  box,  as 
well  as  the  box  itfelf,  were  never  heard  of.  Th.'.t  this 
fhould  aftuilly  haiipen,  and  no  body  dare  to  complain,  is  not 
furprifing  ;  it  would  have  coil  very  httle  trouble  to  the  Dake, 
and  not  a  fiigle  refleftiov,,  to  have  deliroyed  whoever  hud 
ventured  to  unveil  the  myrter)-.  \^For  ih:  r^jl  of  ikij,  fs  note 
II  at  the  end.~\ 


'^a-^t^l 
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fhort,  holding  the  unfortunate  royal  pah'  under 
the  poignards  of  the  Jacobins,  till  the  moment 
ihould  arrive  when  their  deilruclion  might  be 
convenient. 

In  the  prefent  plot,  the  errors  of  the  court 
affifted  as  much  as  ufual  in  the  aiding  its  enemies. 

//     /    yiV/Vi      "^^  ^  ^^^^  given  by  the  life  guards  of  the  king  to 
^   7  another   regim.ent,  they   committed  the  impru- 

dence of  getting  drunk,  and  expreffing  in  very 
plain  terms  their  attachment  to  their  Idng,  and 
their  contempt  for  his  enemies.  The  royal  fa- 
mily had  honoured  iheir  taithful  fervants  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  room  v.'here  the  banquet  was  given, 
and  if  any  thing  could  add  to  the  enthufiafm 
which  wine  and  mufic  infpired,  it  was  the  prefence 
of  the  Queen  of  France ;  the  guards  became  fran- 
tic, and  their  eeftures,  iheir  words,  and  their 
fongs,  were  all,  as  might  indeed  have  been  ex- 
pefted,  repeated  to  their  enemies.  Though  the 
king  and  queen  had  only  appeared  for  a  moment, 
and  had  witnCiTed  nothing  of  the  mad  fcene,  yet 
they  had  heard  of  it  without  difapproving  ;  and 
how  was  it  poilible  for  human  nature  to  teftify 
difpleafurc,  fituited  as  they  were  ?  Abandoned  by 
the  greater  numbei'  of  their  fGrm.er  friends,  and  by 
the  army,  and  particularly  by  the  regiment  of 
French  guards,  it  was  imipofiiblc  to  feel  difplea- 
furc at  the  affection  of  the  few  faithful  fervants 
^  v/ho  remained  ;  and  the  king  of  France  did  not 

know  what  it  was  to  aiTume  the  appearance  of 
anger  that  he  could  not  feel.  In  his  prcfperity 
he  never  had  done  fo,  and  to  his  lateft  hour  he 
was  never  known  to  do  it,  neither  did  he  proba- 
bly think  it  necefikry.  Without  either  plans  or 
plots,  at   that  time,  the   court   vv'as   totally  un- 

guardcdj 
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guarded,  and   Its  enemies  confidered  this  as  the 
lignal  for  linking  the  blow. 

Reports  had  been  induflrioully  fpread  that  the 
king  had  a  delign  of  efcapine,  and  throwing  him- 
felf  and  his  family  into  the  frontier  fortrefs  of 
Metz,  but  no  traces  of  fuch  a  plarx  were  ever  difco-,  ^Lit\ 
vered,  akhou«[h  they  have  been  much  fearched 
for  ;  and  though  a  plot  deranged  is  generally  un- 
ravehed,  and  in  this  cafe  ought  not  to  have  been 
very  diilicuk,  as  the  victorious  party  were  left 
mailer?  of  VerfaiOes,  and  therefore  had  every 
means  of  acquiring  information  that  couid  be 
wifhed  for  ;  information  fo  eagerly  fought  after, 
but  which  never  was  obtained. 

AlthouQ;h  the  whole  nzition  might  be  faid  to  be 
converted  into  fpies  over  the  aftions  of  the  court ; 
although  accufation  as  well  as  infurreclion  was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  virtuous  actions  and  du- 
ties of  free  men,  yet  no  perfon  ever  came  forvv'ard 
to  offer  a  fmok  fad:  that  could  add  to  the 
probability  of  the  exilfence  of  fuch  a  plot.  The 
feaft  of  the  king's  guards,  and  the  unfufpicious 
conduct  of  the  court,  did  not  look  as  if  a  plot  of 
this  fort  was  in  train,  for  then  all  parties  would 
have  been  more  on  their  guard.  Befides,  the 
evident  intention  of  the  court  was  to  acauire  fuf- 
ficiendv  the  affeccions  of  the  recriment  of  Flan- 
ders,  which  w^as  newly  arrived  at  Verfailles,  in 
order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  ill  treatment 
from  the  rebel  foldiers  of  the  French  ruards, 
who  being  incorporated  with  the  national  guards, 
claimed  the  right  of  guarding  the  king  in  rota- 
tion \'Ai\\  the  others. 

Notliing 
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Nothing  could  equal  the  fears  which  the  court 
entertained  of  the  revolted  guards,  (who  at  all 
times  had  been,  as  individuals,  every  thing  that 
was  bad),  fmce  the  great  victory  of  the  Baflile, 
fince  they  had  chaced  away  their  ofiicers,  and 
were  daily  feen  committing  every  excefs  of  which 
foldiers  intoxicated,  and  without  fubordination, 
are  capable.  They  had  obliged  the  tov/n  of 
Paris  to  diilribute  a  lars^e  fum  of  money  amongft 
themx,  under  the  falfe  pretence  of  its  being  their 
due ;  and  were  now  decorated  with  an  order  infli- 
tuted  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  the  Bailile, 
they  were  held  in  deteftation  by  all  fober  citizens, 
as  well  as  by  the  court,  fo  that  it  could  be  no  mat- 
ter of  wonder  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  palace 
were    afraid  of    their    mountinc:    puard    there. 

o       o 

Though  the  method  of  fecuring  the  affedion  of 
another  regiment  was  both  uielefs  and  impru- 
dent, it  was  not  unnatural,*  and  accounts  very 
well  for  what  happened. 

The  fcarclty  of  bread  In  Paris,    which  was 
alarmdngly  great,  was  attributed  to  the  court,  al  - 
though  the  court,  it  w^as  notorious,  had  no  means ^ 
either  of  doing  good  or  harm.     It  is  true,  that 
there  was  reafon  to  think  that  the  enemies  of  the 

*  There  does  not  feem  to  be  any  poflibility  of  reiloring 
difcipline  to  foldiers  l?\<  good  treatment,  after  it  is  loit ;  and 
undilciplined  men  can  never  be  cqu atcd  upon  for  any  thing 
but  revolt ;  it  is  therefore  very  well  for  thoie  who  war.t  plun- 
der and  dlforder,  to  employ  fuch  means,  but  not  for  thofe 
who  wifh  the  contra:y.  On  the  affair  of  the  4th  of  October, 
women,  who  were  in  the  moil  fiiribby  attire,  were  fcen  dif- 
tributinjj  money  amongd  the  foldiers  of  that  fame  regiment, 
v/ho  did  as  the  French  guards  hud  done  in  the  month  of  July, 
tliey  revolted  againll  their  ofhcers,  and  bccaine  a  mutinous, 
yitkrr  regiment  from  t!iat  very  hour. 

new 
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nevv  fyilem,  who  were  always   ready  to  ^pc:\k, .  fc  fl r a'/^ r/ ^'^ ^^ 

but  never  to  aft,  did  exped  that  the  people  would 

be  fooii  dilgufted  with  liberty  and  no  bread  ;   that 

they. had  circulated  a  fort  of  bon-mot  on  the  fub- 

jea,  to  the  purpofe,  that  when  the  people  had 

but  one  king,  they  had  plenty  of  bread,  but  now 

that  they  had  twelve  hundred  kings,  they   had 

none.     Scarcity  of  bread  is  too  ferious  an  evil  for 

thofe  who  feel  it,  to  give  any  relifh  to  a  joke, 

and  it  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  cruel,  to  think  of 

producing  any  good  in  any  cafe,  by  occafioning  a 

fcarcity  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  amongfl  the  poor. 

It  would  be  jufl  as  wile  to  think  of  employing  an 

eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  to  prevent  the  inva- 

fion  of  Italy,  as  to  think  of  turning  to  any  good 

purpofe  a  tum-ult   occafioned  by  the  want  of  fo 

necellary  an  article  as  bread. 

The  impatience  of  the  people  was  fo  much  the 
greater,  that  they  expected  the  revolution  would 
have  been  terminated  before  this  time.     The  ge- 
neral notion   was,  that   happinefs,  freedom  and  < 
plenty  would  be   eftabliflied  before   the   winter 
came  on  ;  and  now  that  it  was  faff  approaching                 , 
they  fav/  their  mifery  as  quickly  augmenting  ;   all             ■    . 
this  put  the  Parifians,  who  are  naturally  the  moll    A  t7  LUft^l^ 
impatient  people  in  the  world,  in  a  fermentation, 
that  needed  lout  the   fignal  for  breaking  out  in 
afts  of  violence. 

The  court  was  the   only   mark   at  which  the  , 

people  could  direct  their  fury,  unjefs  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  the  national  alTembly  being  become 
unpopular,  which  could  not  be  the  cafe,  as  it 
had  only  been  employed  in  making  harangues  to 
pleafe,  and  deflroy  whatever  might  difpleafe  the 

people ; 
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' '  '/  "^At/^sM  fj  ^  '^*^  people  ;  whereas  the  king,  by  having  refufed  to 
■  '^  '■  laiiftion  the  bill  oi  rights,,  and  fome  other  decrees 


U  (Mfdr 
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of  the  aficmbly,  feemed  to  be  the  caufe  of  that 
ruin  of  credit  and  confidence,  and  that  flasrna- 
tion  of  the  circuiadon  of  money,  and  of  the  ne 

celTarics  of  life 
every  oirz. 


which  tormented  and  frig^htened 

o 


StilU  perhaps,    the   tumult  would  not   have 

i  .  f  l-i  i     broke  out    with  great  violence,  had  not  money 

J'Uru*f  cUi^^*'  ^    been  diftributed  among^il  the  dreos  of  the  people 


t4*v 


hi^' 


VCfvi^-*^ 


-Win 


-zt'ryti.v* 


^llf^iJr  nrTf 


mongii  tne  aregs  or  liie  people 

(Ut^.  by  unknown  agents.  The  workmen  who  were 
employed  from  charity  to  remove  earth  upon  the 
hill  of  Montmartre,  were  feen  playing  at  petit 
palet  with  douole  louis  d'ors,  in  the  midfc  of  this 
general  diftrefs  for  money ;  and  the  Icweft  and 
mod:  abandoned  cf  the  market  women  were  feen 
with  their  pockets  full  of  pieces  of  lix  hvres. 


rru^y^ 


I  Ihtl 


/  ^f  <K^ty>t 


ov; 


^7>'»-u/vi 


t->^ 


It  was  this  fame  defcription  of  people,  that  on 
the  Monday  morning,  the  4th  of  Oclober,  went 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  the  town-houfe,  over- 
turned the  delks  broke  open  the  drawers,  and 
from  thence  werit  oif  to  Verfaiiies,  about  ten 
o'clock,  upon  the  preteiice  of  feeking  bread. 
Along  with  this  rabble  v/cnt  a  portion  of  the  li- 
centious regiment  of  French  guards  ;  they  drag- 
ged with  them  fome  pieces  of  cannon,  and  forced 
all  the  women  they  met  to  accompany  them.  The 
women,  particularly  thofe  who  vv-ere  better  dref- 
fed  than  the  others,  and  were  thus  compelled  to 
J  -^  march,  were  placed  in  front,  with  the  avowed 
dclign  of  preventing  thofe  pcrfons  attached  to  his 
majedy,  who  might  be  inclined  to  rcfilt,  from 
firing  upon  women,  who,  for  any  thing  they 
knew,  might  be  their  own  relations. 

A  man 
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A  man  of  the  name  of  Maillard  put  himfelfat       dyPciUl^^-^ 
the  head  of  this  unruly  army,  and  was  in  fome 
meafure  obeyed,  fo  that  until  they  arrived  at  Ver- 
failles,  lefs  damage  was  done  than  from  fuch  a 
mob  might  have  been  expected. 

But  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the 
more  decent  clafs  of  citizens  who  remained,  were 
extremely  uneafy.  Great  numbers  of  people 
having  been  compelled  to  march,  every  one  was 
anxious  that  they  might  not  be  butchered  by  the 
life  guards  and  the  regiment  of  Flanders.  This 
natural  anxiety,  more  than  any  other  reafon, 
determined  them  to  follow  to  Verfailles.  IVI.  de  c>-r  ti- 
la  Fayette  hefitated  to  obey  thofe  whom  he  ex-  -./'^^'^^ 
peeled  to  command,  but  was  forced  to  comply  by 
the  unanfwerable  argument  of  the  lantern,  which 
was  jufl   ready  \vithin  a  few  yards  of  his  horfe,  ^ 

and    which  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  would  have 
been  employed. 

About  five  in  the  afternoon  this  fecond  emi- 
gration from  Paris  took  place,  and  la  Fayette 
vWent  literally  guarded  as  a  prifoner  by  his  own 
troops,  and  apparently  with  the  greateft  reluc- 
tance.* It  is  of  importance  to  obferve,  that  no* 
body  in  Paris  had  any  idea  that  they  were  (^one  to 
fetch  the  king  and  royal  family,  although  they 
did   not  fail  on  their  return  to  give  that  as  their  .       . 

object.     M.  Rabaut  fays  in  his  hiitory,  "  that  no    0"\d-^<^'- 

*  Two  American  gentlemen,  friends  of  la  Fayette,  met 
this  cavalcade  near  the  gate  of  Chaillot,  by  the  Champs 
Elifees  ;  he  feemed  to  them  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  great  confter- 
nation,  and  having  flopped  his  horfe  only  an  inftant  as  they 
paffed  by,  one  of  the  national  foldiers  took  him  by  his  bri- 
dle indanlly,  and  with  an  oath  forced  him  to  advaace. 

y  pencil 
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Y^Orrdu,  ^^  "  pencil  can  piint  the  frantic  joy  of  the  Parifi- 

/  "  ''  ans  on  i'eeing  the  guards  march  with  an  inten- 

,"  tion  of  fecking  and  bringing  away  their  king." 
It  is  very  flrange  that  he  alone  (hould  have  heard 
of  the?  joy,  for  it  is  certain,  ihat  except  on  the 
ivi'^  ly^^i  of  the  revolution,  and  perhap:  not 
even  then,  were  the  people  of  Paris  fo  uneafy 
from  fear  of  the  cataflrophe  that  next  day  was 
probably  to  witnefs. 

The  citizens  who  remained,  applauded,  indeed, 
liiofe  who  v.-^ent,  v/ifhed  they  might  fucceed,  and 
return  fafe ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  event  v\'as 
fuch,  cs  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  admit 
of  frantic  joy  ;  there  was  fcarcely  a  family  in 
Paris  where  the  father,  mother,  or  fome  of  the 
fons  or  daughters  v/ere  not  gone  upon  that  uncer- 
tain and  dangerous  expedition.  It  was  very  na- 
tural to  wifh  to  fee  it-terminated  peaceably  by  the 
national  guards,  whofe  arrival  during  the  night 
would  at  lead  prevent  bloodflied  from  continuing 
fhould  it  have  been  commenced  ;  but  farther 
than  this,  it  was  impcilible  they  could,  in  fuch 
circuraftancesj  carry  their  hopes. 

The  diforder  on  the  arrival  of  the  firft  troop  at 
Yerfailles  was  immienfe.  The  hall  of  the  aiiem^- 
bly  vv'as  near  the  road  to  the  palace,  io  that  natu- 
rally they  mufi:  flop  there  firft.  Maillard,  the 
commander,  fpcke  for  the  troop  at  firft,  and  de- 
manded bread  and  reparation  for  the  affront  of- 
■  Icred  to  the  nation  by  the  life  guards. 

The  aftembly  fent  a  deputation  to  the  king  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  demands  of  the  .mob,  and 
to  require  his  ianiiion  of  the  bill  of  rights,  toge- 
ther 
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tlicr  with  fome  other  articles  of  the  confl"imtion. 

The  anfwer  of  the  king  to  tiie  demand  of  tiie  pea- 

pie   was  a  promife  on  his  part  to  do  every  thinp; 

in  his  power  to  aid  thein,  and  to  the  ailenibly  an 

acceptation  of  the  act,  but  with  foine  obfervati- 

ons.     The.afl'embly. would, admit  of  no  obferva- 

tions,  which    they  faid    were   a  fort  of  proteil      .,  .  /     • 

agaiml  the  fanaior. ;  fo  that  the  king  was  obliged    A^-y   ^^^. 

to  obey,  and  thus  once  more  made  a  facrihce  of 

power,  without  gaining  any  credit  or  good  will 

by  what  he  did. 

As  it  is  our  bufmefs  to  trace  out  thofe  events 
that  evidently  took  place  by  defign,  rather  thrm 
to  turn  our  attention  to  what  were  merely  the  ef- 
fects of  accident,  it  is  not  very  much  to  our  pur- 
pofe  to  inquire  into  the  inevitable  djforders  of  that 
afternoon  and  evening.  How  could  fome  quar- 
rels be  avoided,  although  the  king  had  given  or- 
ders not  to  fire,  and  his  guards  did  not  fire  }  The 
people  who  had  come  from  Paris,  whatever  might 
be  the  intention  of  the  greater  number,  %i-med 
too  promifcuous  an  alTemblage  to  be  all  guided 
by  any  one  fentiment ;  plunder  was  the  end  of 
many  amongft  them,  and  plunder  could  only  be 
obtained  by  exciting  diforder  ;  for  fo  long  as  the 
iron  rails  anu  the  iron  gates  facing  the  palace 
v/ere  keot  iliut,  there  was  no  more  chance  of 
plunder  than  if  they  had  been  upon  a  barren 
heath.  Several  attempts  v/ere  made  to  forv.e  the 
gate,  anil  in  the  dark  the  confufion  v/as  grjat, 
but  without  ferious  eonfequences. 

M.  de  la  Fayette  arrived  with  his  15,000  com-     /^*;  o-^^ 
manders  towards   midnighL.     The  time  and  the 
circumflanccs  obliged   all   parties   to  remain  in- 
active. 
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adive.  The  national  guards,  inftead  of  waiting 
in  arms  till  morning,  were  diftribiited  in  the 
houfes  of  the  citizens  at  Verfailles.  The  rabble, 
from  want  of  any  regular  method  of  diflribution, 
remained  in  groups,  and  fome  of  them  in  the 
national  hall,  which  they  filled  during  the  night, 
and  fpoke  and  voted  along  with  the  deputies, 
who  affefted  to  continue  their  deliberations  in  the 
midfl  of  the  tumult, 

^A/hi^A  ^  (^cu-P4A-,    No  fooner  did  day  light  begin  to  appear,  than 

the    unruly  mob,  which   had  firft  arrived  from 
Paris,  attacked  the  palace^,  forced  the  outer  gotes, 
and  purfued  the  centinels  to  the  inner  apartments, 
^  where  they    thoi:.;lit    they  could  make  a  better 

refinance.     The  threats  and  imprecations  uttered 
againft  the  queen  left  no  doubt  of  what  was  in- 
tended, but  the  brave  refiuance  of  fome  of  the 
life  guards  retarded   their  progrefs,  fufficiently 
for  the  king  and  queen  to  be  appriied    of  what 
was   going  on.     Their   firft   movement  was  to 
fearch  each  other  and  their  children.     The  queen 
avoided    death   th^it  day    by   efcaping  from  her 
apartment  only  a  few  feconds  before  the  door  was 
broken  open,  and  the  aifaffins,  who  found  them- 
felves  deprived   of   their  prey,    cxercifed  their 
rage  by  committing  every  fort  of  excels  that  in^ 
animate    matter   would    permit.     The  l>anditti, 
though    after  a  confiderable  lofs  of  time,  were 
proceeding  to  fearch  out  the  king  and  queen,  or 
at  leaft  to  follow  the  queen  to  his  majefty's  apart- 
ments, when  the  Parifian  national  guards  being 
ailembled    put   an  end  to  their  puruvt.     Several 
of  the  brave  hfe  guards  f  11  vitlims  to  their  fidel-, 
jty,  and   two  were  inhumanlv  butchered  before 
the  king's  windows  by  the  mob. 

The 
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The  arrival  oftheParifian  guards,  who  were 
very   nunierous,  though  it  prevented  the  perpe- 
tration of  the   horrid   crime  that  was  intended, 
not  by  any  vigorous  refiftance  that  they  made, 
but  merely  by  their  occupying  all  the  avenues  and 
apartments,  i'o  as  to  render  a  greater  Influx  of  the 
rabble  impoffible,  did  by  no  means  put  an  end  to 
the  Jiftubari^cs  without.     The  king,  on  purpofe 
to  appeafe  the  mob,  and  prevent  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  murder  aipongft  his  faithful  lervants,  /      -^    / 
appeared  at  a  balcony  over  the  court  where  the  •^.«'''<'^  LotZ^^rT^ ^ 
greatefl    crowd  was   ailembled  ;    the  queen  and 
the  two  children  accompanied  him,  and  it  was 
then   for  the  firft  time  that  a  cry  was  heard  of, -.        ,   .    ^>- /;?    - 
"  The  king  to  Paris."     His  majefty  promifed  to  -  v^«.A**y  ^^  "      I 

go,  provided  his  guards  fliould  be  protected  from  '  v 

farther  deffruction.  It  was  now  that  things 
changed  their  appearance,  all  was  joy,  good- 
nature, and  peace. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  then,  that  one  of  the 
objects  was  to  bring  the  king  to  Paris,  and  it 
feems  to  be  equally  certain,  that  this  object  was 
only  occafioned  by  the  failure  of  fome  other  pro- 
ject, for  in  fuch  a  tumultuous  and  mixed  an  af- 
fembly,  it  v/as  impoiiible  that  the  general  inten- 
tion could  have  been  concealed.  It  cannot  be 
credited,  that  the  mob  left  Paris  the  day  before 
with  the  intention  of  doing  this,  and  that  no  figns 
of  that  intention  (hould  appear.  If  the  leaders 
of  the  rnob  realiy  imagined  the  court  wiflied  to 
go  to  Metz,  they  took  a  method  more  likely  to 
produce  a  bad  effect  than  a  good  one,  by  menacing- 
the  queen  and  filling  the  royal  apartments  in  this 
manner.     The  national  guards  fhould  have  made 

knowr^ 
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known   their  intention  the  night  before  on  their 
arrival,  and  all  would  have  been  peaceable. 

It  is  poffible,  that  there  might  have  been  two 
parties,  as  M.  Rabaut  fays,  amongft  the  mob, 
and  that  only  one  of  them  meant  to  murder  the 
royal  family ;  but  who  was  the  leader  of  this 
party,  for  it  v/as  not  without  a  leader  or  leaders, 
that  they  began  fo  precipitately  at  day-break  to 
put  their  plan  in  execution  ?  A  mob  without  lea- 
ders affembles  irregularly,  and  commits  irregular 
diforders  as  this  one  did  the  night  before ;  but 
here,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  in  one  quarter 
of  an  hour,  that  mob  alfembled  from  ail  the  bye 
flreets,  the  courts,  the  alleys,  and  other  places, 
where,  during  a  rainy  night,  they  had  taken 
iheker,  and  ail  prefs  forward  for  one  objecl,  to 
break  into  the  palace  and  feize  the  royal  family  ; 
this  v/as  certainly  not  the  work  of  chance,  nor 
fpontaneous  movement,  but  of  defign ;  and  it 
neither  v/as  to  procure  bread,  to  prevent  the  roy- 
al family  from  going  to  iVlctz,  nor  to  bring  the 
king  to  Paris. 

A  fmall  portion  of  the  rabble  returned  to  Paris, 
carrying  the  heads  of  two  of  the  life  guards ;  and 
thofe  who  remained  threw  all  the  infamy  of  the 
maflacre  and  attack  on  the  palace  upon  them  ; 
but  the  fatl  was  quite  othervviie,  for  the  Women, 
the  French  guards,  and  the  far  greater  portion  of 
the  rabble,  'only  left  Verfoilles  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  national  guards  and  the  king.  I'he 
whole  of  the  mob  was  prefent  at  the  attack  on 
the  palace,  and  though  only  a  fmall  number 
could  penetrate  into  the  interior,  it  is  allowed  by 
every  one,  that  till  the  national  guards  came,  all 

parties 
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parties  operated  to  the  fame  end,  though  that 
end  having  failed,  it  was  very  natural,  as  well  as 
convenient,  to  dil'avow  it. 

M.  Rabaut  fays,  at  this  moment  the  national 
charafter  was  difplayed  in  all  its  candour :  we 
muft  be  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  what  idea  he  en- 
tertained of  candour,  when  he  applies  it  to  any 
part  of  what  happened  that  day,  which  even 
the  enemies  of  kings  could  only  vindicate  on  the 
fuppcfition,  that  by  fuch  infamies  greater  mifery 
was  avoided  to  the  nation.  It  would  be  abfurd 
to  throw  upon  the  people  all  the  blam^e  of  fuch 
actions  which  were  evidently  conducted  by  a 
party,  and  which  were  vindicated  by  the  affem.bly, 
and  by  all  thofe  perfons  who  had  the  power  in 
tlieir  hands.  Why,  if  only  a  fmall  number  were 
known  to  be  guilty  of  thefe  exceflfes,  was  not 
that  fmall  number  puniflied,  or,  at  leaft,  fought 
after  ?  If  the  rulers  of  the  aflembly  did  not  ap- 
prove of  making  the  king  prifoner  in  this  man- 
ner, why  did  they  not  Ihew  their  difpleafure  ^ 
On  the  contrary,  to  remove  every  difficulty  in 
the  way,  they  decreed,  that  they  would  not  fe- 
parate  from  the  king,  and  that  a  deputation  of 
their  members  fliciild  accompany  him  to  Paris  ; 
to  fom.e  of  the  members  of  which  deputation  an 
order  was  given  to  feek  out  the  mofl  commo- 
dious place  in  Paris  for  holding  the  fittings  of 
the  affembly. 

The  procefTion  of  fallen  majefty  to  Paris  was 
one  of  the  moft  confufed,  the  moft  humiliating, 
and  the  mofl  riotous  that  was  ever  exhibited. 
The  candour  of  the  nation  might  be  perceptible 
to  feme  Derfons,  but  its  depravitv  and  ferocity 

of 
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of  manners  were  evident  to  all.  The  king's  car- 
riafjes,  precede..!,  and  followed  by  the  revolted 
guards  and  citizens  in  infurreftion,  mixed  with 
the  hfe  oruards,  with  whom,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  reconciliation,  they  had  changed  part  of 
their  uniforms,  men  and  v/omen  of  the  lowed 
and  muft  haggard  appearance  riding  upon  can- 
nons, and  carrying  loaves  upon  the  points  of 
pikes ;  all  this  together  filled  the  road  for  fcveral 
miles,  and  arrived  at  Paiis  in  the  evening  of  the 
fame  day. 

The  Parifians,  in  general,  feemed  rejoiced  to 

poflefs  their  king  within  their  walls ;  they  were 

taught  to  believe,  that  it  would  lower  the  price 

of  bread   and    reftore  plenty ;    and   there   was 

a'lHiually  fome  foundation  for  this  belief,  for  now 

the  alTembly  might  be  confidered  as  the  fupreme 

head  of  the  nation,  to  whofe  will  nobody  could 

any    longer  oppofe  refiitance ;    whereas  before 

they  had  the  court,  which   ftill  preferved  fome 

power,  and  the  affembly,  which  of  confequence 

was  Hmited  as  to  its  authority,  and  as  the  two 

r  J  '      were  at  variance,  the  conhdence  in  govermnem 

r Q-yi/'^ ^^'^'^^  f  ^   could  not  be  inch  as  in  the  cafe  of  one  fupreme 

A^iHr/ini^-ff'^i      will,  or  a  concurrence  of  wills,  tending  towards 

;'  one  purpofe. 

^  J      It  would  be  improper  and  unfair,  to  fay  that 

Cl'&l'yi^'^^  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  actually  af-* 
h'fm.H-'l  ^  ^i^'^  P^^^^^  either  at  the  regency  or  the  throne,  becaufe 
/  \  /  y-  //  it  has  not  been  proved  ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  ob- 
^j art-et  (^T  ^  ferved,  the  contrary  was  by  no  means  eftablilhed. 
■ilf,^,i^i  i,^  ^  It  would  be   equally  unfair  to  acquit  the  duke 

on    account    of  the    report    of  M.     Chabrond 
^  [_Note  I.]  in  which  he  was  found  not  guilty,  as  it 

would 
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^Y(•)uld  be  to  condemn  him,  becaufe  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  condemned  him  as  guilty.  At 
110  lime  has  juftice  been  adminiitered  in  France 
fmce  the  revolution,  and  every  perfon  vv^ho  has 
been  judged  by  any  of  the  tribunals  for  political 
affairs,  has  fuffered,  or  been  acquitted  according 
to  the  power  and  influence  of  his  party  at  the 
time. 

The  inquiry  concerning  the  duke,  though  it 
ended  in  his  favour,  certainly  tends  much  more 
to  find  him  guilty  than  otherwife,  though  there 
was  not  any  pofitive  proof.     It  is  certain,  that    ^ 
during  the  Monday  he  v/as  in  the  Bois  de  Bou-  a^  ^^  C^chJ  cu-  '^ 
logne  on  horfeback,    and    fending   meifengers   £^    ^^  J'l^-yiM^  f^jLc^ 
(jockies  or  liable  boys)  with  the  greateH.  fpeed  to    *  ^^  '    ^  ■    ^^^^u^ 
Verfailles   and  Paris   at  different  intervals  ;  it  is  ^ 
certain,  that  during  the  night  he  was  not  vifible, 
either  at  Paris  or  Verfailles  ;  and  different  per- 
fons  gave  evidence,    that   they  faw  two    men, 
whom  they  fuppofed  to  be  him  and  the  duke  de         . 
Biron  in  difguife,  pointing  out  the  paffage  that  led  iThiy"^^ 
to  the  queen's  apartments  in  the  morning  of  the  ) 

attack.     A  perfon  was  heard  to  fay  in  the  crowds 

when  the  queen  had  efcaped,  and  the  national       p  ' 

guards  were  arriving,  "  Monfeigneur  le  coup  a  d^  c.-<rv^  •*  J>^«**'^^*'-^. 
7na)ique.^*  No  other  perfon  but  himfelf,  could 
be  addreifed  in  this  (lile,  and  about  ten  o'clock 
he  arrived  in  his  p oft  chaife  and  four  from  Paris, 
to  allift  in  his  place  at  the  aifembly  as  ufual.  The 
duke  had  the  beft  horfes  in  France,  and  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  could  go  from  Paris  to  Ver- 
failles, and  he  had  at  leafl  three  hours  and  an 
half  to  perform  this  journey,  having  from  half 
paft  fix  to  ten.  It  is  true,  foine  of  the  duke's 
fervants  f>Yore  to  his  being  at  home  and  in  bed  all 

Z  night  j 
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night ;  but  this  was  the  moft  improbable  of  all 
cArrx  oMmk  U(<^'-^     things.     The  duke  was  a  very  active  man,  and 

never  went  to  bed  when  interefh  or  ambition  re- 
quired him  to  be  up.  He  was  deeply  concerned  in 
the  refult  of  this  bufmefs,  wherher  it  was  his  own 
plan  or  not,  and  as  he  was  proved  to  have  been 
very  much  employed  the  day  before,  his  going  to 
Paris  and  Jleeplng  was  extremely  improbable ; 
and  even  his  deliberate  arrival  at  Verfailles  at  the 
ufual  hour  of  going  to  the  affembly,  was  a  proof 
that  he  wanted  to  conceal  fomething  ;  for  it  was 
like  a  man  arriving  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on,  which  could  not  be  the  cafe. 
All  this  was  a  proof  prefumptive,  at  lead,  of  his 
being  guilty  ;  and  if  any  one  feels  a  relu6tance  to 
find  him  fo,  let  his  conduct  fmce  voting  for  the 
death  of  the  king  be  remembered,  which  puts  his 
criminality  of  incention  beyond  a  doubt. 


JL 


To  all  thefe  reafons  are  to  be  added  the  con- 
^ OU'TUPf        ^^^  ^^'^  opinion  of  M.  Mounier,  who  was  pre- 
h'f'    fident  at  the  time ;  who  \vas   far  from  being  a 
{^ysAAi* "''  ''f  ^    yA.ifA''    friend  to  abfolute  power  (as  he  was,  as  has  been 
/  Um^  f'ii^j  ^he  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  fuch  as  it 

*  was,  adopted  by  the  aflembly),   but  who  was  a 

royahft,  and  who  left  the  chair  of  the  prefident, 
addrelhng  himfelf  to  Mirabeau  in  thefe  memora- 
ble words,  "  'Jc  ne  veux  etre,  n't  coupable,  ni  com- 
"  pJice.*'*  This  was  in  anfwer  to  a  demand  made 
'■'Ufa/'-tCUi  ^^  ^'^^'^  ^y  Mirabeau,  who  had,  during  the  whole 
day,  been  going  backwards  and  forvv^ards  from 
the  prefident  to  the  mob,  and  m.aking  different 
propofitions. 

*  I  V.7II  uc'ithi;r  be  principiil  nor  accomplice  in  cilnies. 

Previous 
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Previoua  to  this  day,  the  lad  of  the  liberty  of 
Louis  XVI.  numbers  of  meetings  had  been  held  /> 

at  Moulfeaux,  a  feat  of  the  duke's  near  Paris,  Jl en-p ^^'^^^ 
r.markable  for  its  gardens  in  the  En.r^lilli  llyle, 
and  its  arrangement  as  a  place  favourable  for  /^ 

pleafure  and  debauchery.  Mirabeau  and  the  Abbd  M^^^"^^^,  Jl^e^i 
Seyes  had  aflilled  at  thefe  meetings,  with  feveral 
other  deputies ;  though,  when  the  affair  was 
over,  Mirabeau  appeared  as  if  he  had  quarrelled 
with  the  duke,  and  is  faid  to  have  exprelTed  him- 
felf  in  a  very  forcible  ftyle  (which,  however,  it 
would  be  indecent  verbatmi  to  repeat),  fi2;nifying, 
that  the  duke  was  capable  of  plotting  the  black- 
eft  of  crimes,  but  too  great  a  coward  to  allift  in 
the  execution. 

Perhaps  the  thing  that  may  the  moft  convince 
impartial  men  of  the  exiftence  of  a  criminal  plot, 
is,  that  the  moderate  party  of  the  reformers  in  the 
affembly,  that  is,  thofe  who  were  royaliils,  but 
had  obtained  popular  favour  by  their  eloquence 
and    love    of    liberty,    were    thofe   whom    the     •         i^  ^ 
party  in   power,  the  Lameths,  Barnave,  Mira-^^^^-^^-^,  ...<5-2^^'*^^ 
beau,  &c.  turned  againft  with  the  greateft  fury,  l, lU-ret^o  <~^tu,^ 
Mounier,  the  Count  de  Lally  Tolcndal,  and  up-.y^^*-'— ^    ^^^^.Ul 
wards  of  forty  more  of  the  moderate  party,  re- 
ceived anonymous  letters  threatening  their  lives. 
One  of  the  minifters  received  the  11(1,  and  com- 
municated it  to  the  profcribed  members,  moft  of 
whom  immediately  difappeared  ;  fome  returned 
afterv/ards,  and  others,  amongft  vv'hoin  M.  P*lou- 
nier  was  one,  never  came  back. 

This  was  the  more  extraordinarv,  and  leads 
the  more  decidedly  to  a  conclufion,  that  the  Abbe  *   j     ^^ 

Maury,  M.  de  Cazales,  Malouet,    and  others,-/^^^^^^'^'/'.  'C^^^''^^ 

who   i.jit^Wi-t  t 
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who  were  at  all  times  oppofed  to  the  new  fyftern, 
were  not  menaced,  but  remained  quiet.  This 
would  feem  to  be  a  proof  that  the  reigning  party 
were  more  afraid  of  thofe  men  v/ho  were  attached 
to  liberty  than  of  the  pure  royalifts,  as  the  perfonal 
characters  of  the  former  left  no  hopes  of  leading 
them  over  to  the  violent  meafures  in  view.  It  is 
a  fmgular  enough  fact,  that  the  perfon  who  laid 
the  firft  foundation  of  the  projected  conftituti  )n, 
by  the  Rights  of  Man,  fnould  already  be  obliged 
to  fly ;  for,  certainly,  had  nothing  but  liberty 
been  the  objedt,  he  was  one  of  the  mofl  ufeful 
men  in  the  affembly. 

Amongfi:  fuch  a  complication  of  caufes  and 
events,  we  muft  be  ccntented  to  feize  upon  the 
leading  fafts  ;  and  in  viewing  them,  every  thing 
tends  to  prove  that  there  was  a  plot,  the  obje6t 
of  which  v.-as  either  to  mafilicre  the  royal  family, 
or  to  put  them  entirely  into  the  power  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  injufiiice  in  laying 
to  the  charge  of  the  men  who  protected  and  vin- 
dicated their  perpetrators,  a  part  of  the  guilt  of 
thofe  crimes,  particularly  as  a  great  portion  of 
thefe  fame  men  have  been  themfclves  guilty  of 
fimilar  ones  fmce  then. 

However  the  truth  may  be  with  regard  to  the 
cxa£t  degree  of  culpabiliLy  of  tlie  actors  in  thij^ 
nfFair,  and  the  primitive  movers,  certain  it  is  that 
all  parties,  except,  as  may  be  luppofed,  that  of 
the  court,  fsemcd  pleafed  with  the  change,  as  in 
tim^es  of  calamity  ahuofi:  Lny  ch?i"!ge  is  r.gi enable 
that  altbrds  hope, 
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There  were,  however,  two  great  changes  which 
no  well-meaning  man  could  approve  of,  that 
arofe  out  of  this.     The  king  became  a  prifona'>  vr 

and,  as  fuch,  was  of  no  ufe  as  a  king ;  and  tli3 
alfcmbly,  by  being  in  the  midH  ox  abr^e  town, 
upon  ail  occafions  ready  to  revolt,  znd  \vT.ere  the 
number  of  idle  vagabonds   who  furrounded  the  .     , 

hall   amounted  upon  an   averac»e  to  eight  or  ten    10,  ^(^G  idlc^)Jfa 
thoufand,  and  upon  occafions  to  many  more,  be-    '{^o-^jls 
came  only  the  tool  of  the  f.iclion  which  governed 
the  mob.     By  this  change  royalty  was  dcftroyed,  ,  j-  /  J. 

and  the  national  reprefentation  degraded.     Paris  (Pcvyd>  J'^i^y^ y 
became  then  the  miilrers  of  France,  and  the  idle  ^^#*^-^  i^  [y/uA^u*^ 
black-guards  the  rulers  of  the  affembly.  tJ^i  /  jVv:^. 

Such,  from  that  time  forvvard  was  the  govern- 
ment of  France,    with  the  fame  of  which  the 
whole  of  Europe  has   refounded  ;  which  men, 
pretending  to  love  liberty,    have  exalted  above 
whatever  exiiled   either  in   ancient   or   modern 
times,  and  for  refilling  which,  or  even  for  cen- 
fjring  which,  men  who  are  true  lovers  and  fup- 
porters  of  liberty  have  been  abufed  and  calumni- 
ated. The  atrocities  committed,  the  daily  journals 
publifired  at  the  time,  and  the  declaration  of  thofe 
leaders,  who  have  imce  then  lofl  their  popularity, 
are  all  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  we  are  here 
faying ;    and  v/ithout   the  gift   of  prophefy.  we 
may  announce,  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
yoke  of  Paris  v.-iil  become  infupportable  to  France ; 
when  the  odium  it  merits  will  fall  upon  the  fyf- 
tem  of  infurreCtion  and  of  afliliated  clubs ;  the 
affembly  will  ceafe  to  inhabit  a  town  v>'hcre  it 
never  has  been,  is  not,  and  never  will  be  free. 
A  period  may  then  be  expeded  to  that  excefs  of 
anarchy,  v.  hich  v;e  have  feen  lake  place  under 

all 
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all  the  different  fadlions ;  for  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  this,  that  even  the  dregs  of  the  nation, 
if  elefted  into  an  affembly  and  permitted  to  reign, 
without  being  the  fiave  of  iniurredions,  would 
govern  better  than  the  moit  virtuous  aifembly 
under  the  power  of  the  rabble. 

Transfer  the  inhabitants  of  Botany  Bav  to 
France,  and  make  them  a  free  and  independent 
aifembly,  they  would  enrich  themleives  firll,  but 
then  they  would  edabUfli  order ;  whereas  the 
principle  of  infurrection  does  not  permit  the  rulers 
to  become  rich,  becauie  thofc  who  compofe  the 
mob  rule,  and  that  is  always  the  portion  of  the 
people  that  has  nothing  to  iofe. 

The  three  powers  a£lually  exiting  in  France 

A  ,       / }    u     '      ^ftsr  ^he  fifth  of  October  were,  the  Aifembly,  the 

Jju^^  iH^/^i^'-/^  Municipality  of  Paris,  and  the  Jacobin  club.  The 

^*^  ;    C  balance  of"  power  between  thcfc  three  was,  the  pec- 

^     ^  pie  in  inlurredion  ;  which  ever  of  the  three  could 

J t4f^  fucceed  belt  with  the  mob,  was  mafler  of"  the  field. 

During  almoft  all  the  time  of  the  firfl  aiTemLly, 

the  Jacobins,    the   municipality,  headed  by  M. 

,    ,  /     %v   t-ll^     Bailly   and    La   Fayette,  were   oppofed  to  each 

fPctduj    -     7  other  ;  the  rabble  and  the  national  guards  were 

the  foldiers  of  the  two  parties,  and  the  aiTembly 

was  in  the  Jacobin  intereil.     When  Petion  be- 

{h/ifini  .  fcL^ky^rye      came  mayor  and  Santerre  comm.andant,  then  the 

municipality    and    the    club    were    united    and 

ruled  the  aifembly,    becaufe   they    commanded 

f    "J '  A      both  the  mob  and  the  foldiers ;  and  from  this 

ylurv     .        -"         formidable   coalition   arofe  the  power  of  Robe- 

("d  t^^t^hLvttt  fpicrre  and  the  committee,  wliich  with  their  co- 

lolfal  weight  dellroyed  the  energy  of  the  munici- 
pality and  the  club,  thereby  preparing  for  them- 

felves 
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felvcs  a  fall,  as  foon  a^  the  na*":on^l  aTcmbly 
fhoLild  have  an  opportunity  of  excrtiiig  itfelf. 

It  is  this  perpetual  conflict  of  powers  that   we 
are  now  going  to  follow,  but  which  being  d'-:pii-  i^\ 

ved   of  that  novelty  that  attended  the  fiift  tranf- 
aclions  of  the  revolution,  we  do  not  think  it  ne- 
celfary  to  follow  out  very  minutely,  particularly 
as  the  great  operations   are   already  pertormed  ; 
and  what    followed,  reduces  itieir  to  a  variation    /       ^      /       / 
in  the  forms  of  defpotifm  and  anarchy,  attended,  i^.-.y  ^^^'^  .^//^^-//^ 
however,  v/ith  that  gradual  dslfruclion  of  prin- 
ciple and  virtue  amongft  the  people  at  large,  that 
is  always  the  confequence  of  diforder ;  we  mean 
only  from  this  time  till  the  total    deftruction   of 
monarchy,  when  the  revolution  took  a  new  form,  , 

the  Jacobins  getting  entirely  the  better,  and  for  id 

fome  time  reigning  alone,  vv'ith  the  multitude  at 
their  command  ;  for  the  municipality  was  then 
compofed  of  Jacobins,  the  affembly  was  compofed 
of  Jacobins,  and  every  public  ofiice  filled  through- 
out the  kingdom  with  them. 

There  is  a  very  unfortunate  thingattends  all  ge- 
neral movements,  when   oppoled  by   no  force. 
Men  calculate  perfonal  fafety,  and  not  perfonal  ^ 
intereft,  fo  that  through  fear,  granaries  of  corn  ^^eayi" 
and  of  flour  are  delivered  up  without  any  regard 
to  price.     This  makes  a  momentary  plenty,  only 
in  the  end  to  increafe  the  want,  and  the  populace 
is  led  into  an  error,  and  conceives  that  iniurrec- 
tion  and  diforder  create   plenty.     The  Jacobin 
fociety   has  always  alledged,  that  the  ariilociats 
made  commodities  of  neceffity  dear,  and  Rabaut  Jx-ClulLllL 
in  his   hiflory  defcenxk  fo  low   as  to  fay,  that 
loaves  were  bought  from  the  bakers  and  throv/n 

into 
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into  the  river.  It  would  be  defcending  almofl:  as 
low  as  himfelf  to  condeicend  to  refute  what  was 
fo  unnatural,  fo  ufelefs,  fo  dangerous,  and  one 
may  almoit  lay,  fo  imponible.  We  fnould  take 
no  notice  of  this,  if  it  were  not  that  here  we  get  a 
fair  fpecimen  of  that  gentleman's  regard  to  truth, 
and  of  his  refearch,  for  as  to  the  thing  itfelf  it  does 
not  defcrve  refutation. 

Firfl  of  all,  the  flour  that  came  to  Paris  daily, 
went  all  to  one  general  hall  or  market,  throuj^^h 
which  every  perfon  might  pais,  and  it  is  notori- 
oully  certain,  that  the  bakers  v^^ho  came  there  to 
buy,  could  not  be  lupphed  v/ith  fo  much  as  they 
wanted.  That  inilead  of  the  building*  being 
filled  with  lacks,  piled  upon  each  other,  it  was 
alm.ofl  empty  ;  this  therefore  was  an  evident  and 
well  knov/n  caufe  for  the  dearnefs  and  fcarcity  of 
bread  in  Paris ;  therefore,  as  it  is  not  neceffary 
,    Ji  to  feek   any   farther,  much  lefs  fuppofe  that  the 

i^  ariftccratst  would  go  to  the  doors  of  the  bakers, 

before  day  light  in  the  morning,  and  wait  till 
two  or  three  in  the  afternoon  to  get  a  loaf  to  throw 
into  the  river  ;  obferving  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  ftrange  animal  an  ariilocrat,  eats  as  well  as  a 
dem.ocrat,  and  had  no  other  means  of  getting  his 
(T-  provifions  than  other  people.     M.  Rabaut  wrote 

his  hiltory  long  after  the  abfurdity  and  falfity  of 
this  report,  which  was  only  circulated  to  iniianie 
the  minds  of  the  people,  had  been  fully  refuted 
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*  The  hall  au  Bled  was  a  curious  piece  of  architedliu-e, 
being  a  high  dome,  not  unlike  ihat  or  St.  Paul's  and  one 
hall"  of  it  g'iafs. 

f  I  ufe  the  word  ariilocrat  as  it  was  ufcd  in  Paris,  and  not 


acccrdinc;  to  its  real  incaninf^,  for  cor.vcuicncv. 
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by  a  melancholy  affair  that  took  place  a  few  days  * 

after  the  king  had  been  broujht  prifon.r  to   the 

capital. 

The  nation,*  or  rather  about  one  hundred  va-  ^^  •  ^^^^'"  ^^  t^^^Ui  > 
gabonds,  pretended  to  have  difcovered  an  ariilo- 
cratic  baker  ;  a  woman  who  was  before  his  door 
waiting  for  bread,  had  advanced  that  he  threv/ 
his  loaves  into  the  river,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
dragged  from   his  wife   and  family  was  hanp-ed, 

and    the  patriotic    mob  thinking  the  wife  of  an  / 

arillocrat  deferved  little  better  treatment  than  her  V 

huiband,  brought  his  bloody  head  and  threw  it 
down  upon  the  table  before  the  affrighted  woman, 
who  was  in  the  lafl  month  of  her  pregnancy.  All 

Paris    fhuddered   at  the  deed,  except  thofe  who  ..  p    //-  /  / 

frequented  the  popular  focieties  :  it  was  foon  ,.^' ^^^^^^^  ^'^^ 
difcovered  that  the  baker  was  a  very  honed  and 
induftrious  man,  and  not  an  arillocrat.  The  pre- 
tended zeal  of  his  murderers,  for  the  public  good, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  mixed  with  feigned 
lamentations  for  their  having  miftaken  their  man 
was  what  the  inffigators  and  protestors  of  infur- 
reclion  fnewed  as  the  only  atonement  made  to  in- 
fulted  humanity.  No  body  was  ever  punifhed  for 
this  crime,  though  its  perpetrators  were  known, 
fo  that  the  rulers  of  the  time,  the  affen  b'y,  La 
Fayette,  as  commander,  and  Bailly,  as  chief  of 
the  municipality,  v/ere  all  culpable.  M.  Rabaut, 
as  an  active  member  of  the  affembly,  perhaps 
thought  he  was  pleading  his  caufe,  when  he  affert- 
ed  that  the  deflruction  of  the  bread  was  a'£lualiy 
known  to  be  true.  We  defy  any  of  his  admirers, 
of  his  followers,  or  of  his  difciples,  to  prove  that 

*  Ever/  fmall  body  of  the  pepulace  was  called  the  nation. 

A  a  one 
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one  fmMe  perfon  was  ever  difcovered  throwing  a 
loaf  into  the  nver  ;  and  we  appeal  to  all  the  jour- 
nals of  the  time,  on  both  fides  of  the  o.ueflion, 
to  the  fads  we  announce  ;  as  for  the  conclufions 
from  thcfe  fads,  they  are  clear  to  all  men,  and 
we  do  not  venture  to  affert  one  fmgle  thing  for 
which  the  journals  and  other  publications  at  the 
time  are  not  vouchers. 

It  would  be  unneceffary  to  quote  eteiTially  the 
papers  and  books  from  which  the  fads  are  taken. 
At  the  end  of  the  work  there  wid  be  given  a  lift 
cf  thole  publications,  and  fuch  perfons  as  chufe 
to  examine  them,  may  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  whatever  in  this  hiilory  we  ar.nounce  as  a 
fad.* 

V    Ay/^  Before  we  entirely  leave  this  5th  of  Odober,  it 

will  be  necelTary  to  obfer/e,  that  there  never  was 
any  fort  of  proof  offered  in  fupport  of  the  fup- 
pofed  projed  of  carrying  off  the  king  to  Metz  ; 
that  it  is,  however,  not  impoffible,  that  on  the 
Monday  afternoon  when  all  the  banditti  of  Paris 
arrived,  carriages  might  be  prepared  in  order  to 
iave  the  royal  family  from  being  maifacred,  and 
that  thofe  v/ere  the  carnages  ftopt  by  the  national 
guard  of  Verfailies. 

*  The  king  fto.xl  godfather  to  tlie  child  of  tlie  baker,  that 
was  born  very  foon  after,  and  gave  the  widow  iomc  pecuniary 
aid  ;  the  other  cnnfatutcd oMihoritles ,  as  they  termed  thcmfelves, 
were  employed  in  works  fupcrior  to  tluit  of  jvillicc  or  ci.ai  Jty. 
It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  their  dignity  to  ftoop  iroin 
the  grand  employment  of  making  twenty-iour  millions  of 
jveople  hap2:;y  and  free,  by  mv.rderiiig  and  imprifoning  a  pcit, 
and  Jobbing  ethers,  1:2  order  to  attend  to  tlie  claims  of  juibce 
and  huir.aaity,  in  favour  of  a  widow  and  a  child,  whom  their 
own  cmiffaries  iiad  treated  with  fuch  unjujl  a;id  baibarc/ris 
violence.  Tliis, 
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This,  in  place  of  being  a  part  of  a  lon'i^-ccn- 
cer'e.l  plot,  has  rather  the  aopearancc  of  being  a 
momentary  idea,  occafioned  by  imminent  danger, 
and  certainly  it  was  by  no  means  an  unnatural 
one.  Thofe  who  pretend;  for  want  of  other  proof 
to  fupport  their  aiiertion,  by  the  flight  of  the  king 
two  years  after,  do  not  certainly  confider  that  the 
circumftances  v/ere  then  very  different.  Until  the 
5th  of  October  the  king  had  been  free  ;  but  on  . 

the  20th  of  June,  1791,  he  had  already  been,  cc-  /^*>^  O-^' 
during  ty/enty-one  months  a  prifoner,  mal-treat- 
ed,  infulted,  and  abuf'ed.  On  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber his  party  was  yet  flrong  within  the  kingdom ; 
when  he  left  Paris  in  June,  they  were  dilperfed 
entirely  in  the  interior,  and  the  only  friends  he 
fuppoled  he  had,  were  in  other  countries.  At 
the  firfl  of  thefe  periods,  his  majeily  had  rather 
refilled,  and  having  flill  concelfions  to  make, 
might  expeft  either  to  regain  his  former  power, 
or  at  lealt  by  a  facrifice  of  what  was  left,  pur- 
chafe  peace  and  confidence  in  a  new  order  of 
things ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from  the 
capital,  he  had  no  remnant  of  power  left ;  he 
had  facrificed  every  thing  to  his  enemies,  without 
parchafmg  peace,  or  acquiring  confidence ;  he 
was  left  almofl:  without  hope,  and  the  journey 
which  he  fo  unfortunately  took,  w^as  the  refuk  of 
necefiity,  and  not  of  choice  ;  whereas  at  the  time 
we  now  fjieak  of,  it  muft  have  been  the  refult  of 
choice,  not  of  necefTity.  Befides  this,  all  parties 
allow,  that  the  king  himfelf  had  never  confenteJ, 
nor  even  known  of  fuch  a  plan,  and  v/ithout  his 
confent  and  knowledge,  wich  what  fuccefs  could 
it  be  attended  ?  The  enemies  of  a  fallen  king  may 
call  him  what  they  pieafe,  but  certain  it  is,  that 
on  all  occafions  he  {hcv»'cd  the  ^reatcfl  dcfire  for 

the 
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the  good  of  his  people  ;  if  he  was  intraftable  in 
any  thing,  it  was   upon  this  fubject ;  whenever 
any  thing  was  Hkely  to  occafion  the  fliedding  of 
y    ,  blood,  the  moH  determined  di^-diTm  was  never  fo 

.-3/^^*04  t  C  refolute  in  doing  it  as  Louis  XVI.  was  in  prevent- 

/  /l^'fatl^     ing  its  being  done  ;  that  he  had  chm-aclere  and 
^^  firmnels  v/here  moral  principle  or  religious  opini- 

on came  in  queflion,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  ha  has 
even  left  proofs  of  a  ilrong  and  vigorous  mind, 
that  will  remain  when  the  calumnies  of  his  ene- 
mies will  have  been  long  configned  to  oblivion  ; 
and  it  is  no  fmall  confolation  to  thofe  who  have 
wifhed  vv^ell  to  his  caufe,  that  though  every  action 
of  his  life  was  known  from  his  early  youth,  that 
though  many  of  thofe  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  his  palace  had  become  his  enemies,  and  that 
though  he  had  many  milhons  of  accuiers, 
though  rewards  and  honours,  fuch  as  mifcreants 
can  give,  were  all  certain,  for  whoever  could  ac- 
cufe  him,  there  was  not  found  any  perfon  who 
could  give  the  fiiadow  of  nrobabiiity  to  any  thing 
that  had  the  appearance  of  a  crime  ;  of  mifhakes, 
he  committed  many,  but  he  V\  as  a  man  and  not 
an  angel ;  of  crimes  he  committed  none,  and 
even  his  errors  did  not  originate  in  himfelf,  any 
farther  than  the  errors  oi  good  men  generally 
do,  when  oppofed  to  bad,  and  who  being  in- 
capable of  conceiving  their  wickednefs,  are  not 
capable  of  avoiding  the  fnarcs  Vvhich  are  fpread 
for  them. 

The  mafiacre  of  the  baker  was  the  occaHon  of 

,/  ^Y  />/in/        '''^^^^  t^^y  impi'ppeily  called  maitial  law  being 

proclaimed,    and  \^'hich,   \\\:  fail,    was   noihiiig 

Al/i^  Ci^^  more  than  our  riot  ad  in  England.     Our  riot  aft 

is  a  ftanding  law,  and  a  very  neceifary  one,  but 

in 
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in  France  it  was  rxot  to  be  a  {landing  law ;  on  the    ,  ^         . 

contrary,  it  was  to  be  the  fufpeniion  of  the  facred  -jac/v'^d  ^tfAl    of> 
right  of  infurredion  upon  certain  occaiions.    The        ^  y^ 

maimer  was  this :   When  the  mayor  and  munici-      ^y^^iuy<feilL&-n 

pal  ofFicers  found  tumults  were  going  to  break 
out,  or  had  broke  out,  they  were  to  aflemble  and 
determine  whether  the  public  force  might  be  ap- 
plied to  quell  the  infurrcclion  ;  if  they  determined 
to  do  fo,  then  a  red  flag  was  to  be  fufpended 
from  the  window  of  their  hall,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  armed  force  v/as  to  have  a  right 
to  read  the  riot  aft  as  in  England,  and  pretty  near- 
ly in  the  fame  manner. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mayor  and  council  did 
not  carry  this  point  by  a  majority  of  voices,  the 
riot  ad  could  not  be  read,  and  any  refii'tance  to 
the  mob  was  unlav/ful,  if  it  went  any  farther 
than  puiliing  or  pulling,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fwords 
or  bayonets  in  the  hands  of  the  national  guards, 
were  not  of  fo  much  ufe  as  clubs  and  ftones, 
with  which  a  mob  can  at  any  time  arm  itfelf. 

This  martial  law,  however,  as  they  called  it, 
which  might  be. rather  confidered,  in  fad,  as  a 
law  to  prevent  the  military  from  acting,  than  for 
empov/ering  them  to  ad,  was  a  fort  of  triumph 
of  the  moderate  party  over  the  violent  Jacobins, 
and  ferved  during  fome  time  to  preferve  order. 
It  was  for  having  put  this  law  in  force,  the  only 
time  that  it  ever  was  done,  that  M.  Bailly  was  Jba-iIAf 
afterwards  beheaded  with  all  the  marks  of  igno-  \t 

miny  which  his  enemies  could  invent.     La  Fa-^'^-^^'^ 
yette   would   have  fliared  the  fame  fate  had  he 
flaid  in  France,  and  certainly  the  fathers  of  in- 
furredion  were  culpable  in  decreeinn-  two  nrinci^ 


pies 
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pies  fo  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  fo  that  thofe  who 
approved  of  M.  Bailly  for  having  by  this  martial 
law  fupprefled  an  infurreclion,  and  who  therefore 
were  inchned  to  pity  him,  when  they  faw  him 
carried  to  the  place  of  execution  in  a  dung  cart, 
cloathed  with  a  red  flieet,  and  the  red  flag:  drar- 
ging  in  the  dirt  by  way  of  ignominy,  may  confoJe 
themfelves  by  confidering  that  he  and  La  Fayette 
had  been  the  firft  proteftors  of  infurreftion,  and 
that  they  only  wanted  to  oppofe  it  when  it  hap- 
pened to  be  directed  againll  themfelves. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

The  national  affcmbly  decrees  that  the  pojfcjfions  of 
tie  clergy  belong  to  the  nation — Mobs  around  the 
affembly  are  employed  to  enforce  the  decree — A  ba- 
ker murdered — Martial  law — Paper  money ^  or 
affignats — The  confequences  upon  all  ranks — Di- 
vifion  of  France  into  departments — Affairs  of 
Avignon — Injuftice — Europe  to  be  greatly  blamed 

for  looking  quietly  on — M.   Necker  finks  every  ^  .  ^ 

day  lower— Nobility  abGlifhed— Generally fxdeShdjUTLlu'^tJ^iyuicf 

ration  071  the  i^\th  of  fuly,   1790.  '        '7^0 

HE  national  aflembly  having  once  obtained 
polTeffion  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  of  all  his  fa- 
mily, the  royal  treafury  was,  in  facl,  in  their     rn     /        f*    £t 
hands.     M.  Necker  had  already  loft  a  great  y^jiJI  dlAc^  Jl'niU 
of  his  reputation,  and  all  his  power ;  the  difor- 
dcr  of  the  finances  was  attributed  to  him,  and 
the  affembly  now  enjoyed  over  him  that  fame  tri- 
umph which  he  formerly  enjoyed  over  his  ene- 
mies  and  the  court.     M.   Necker  formerly  ap- 
pealed to  public  opinion  by  means  of  the  prirt- 
ing  prefs,  againft   a  court  which  had  no  means 
of  employing  the   fame  weapons,  or,  which   if 
they  hud  employed  it,  would  have  been  without 
effeft,  as  they  were  unpopular.     The  affembly  J'A-r< 

fwarmed  with   young  orators,    who   declaimed  Z/tH^i^  ^  '  ^      *^. 
againft  abufes  in  government  and  finance,  and  ' 
who  treated  M.  Necker  v/ith  very  little  ceremony. 
The  whole  nation  now  gave  to  them  that  atten- 
tion  which  they  formerly  had  fo  valiingly  given 

to 
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to  the  financier  hiiTifelf-  and  any  anfwer  he 
could  make,  f..^ved  only  as  a  matter  of  ridicule 
and  abuie.  That  pompous  flile  which  had  fo 
long  been  lillened  to  like  the  lyrens  fongs,  ex- 
cited mockery  and  laughter,  and  his  attachment 
to  principles  lo  much  boaflcd,  was  an  irrepara- 
ble fault  in  the  eyes  of  m^en  whofe  bufmefs  it 
was  to  overturn  every  principle.  M.  Necker  be- 
gan to  fhew  his  ill  humour,  and  the  laugh  in- 
creafed ;  and  perhaps  few  men  have  received 
more  cutting  m.ortification  than  he  did  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  (lay  which  he  made  in 
France. 

ACUl  The  partifans  of  Mirabeaii,  ftimulated  by  their 
own  wants  and  ambition,  and  by  the  vengeance 
of  Claviere,  were  determined  to  facrifice  and  dif- 
mifs  Necker,  to  do  which,  the  beft  method  was 
to  render  him  ufelefs  and  contemptible. 

The  affair  of  finance  occupied  (till  the  heads  of 
all,  and  Mirabeau's  party,  which  had  oppofed  it- 
felf  fo  (irmly  to  a  circulation  of  paper  money, 
now  laid  the  plan  of  one.  The  treafury  was 
actually  in  their  own  hands,  and  it  was  now  as 
convenient  to  have  it  filled,  as  it  had  hitherto 
been  to  keep  it  empty. 

As  the  clergy  had  renounced  part  of  their 
ri  vhts  on  the  fourth  of  Aus^uft,  and  that  which 
remained  did  not  feem  much  more  facred  than 
that  which  had  already  been  given  away,  it  was 
propofed  to  decree  as  a  principle,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  clergy  belonged  to  the  nation. 

This 
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This  decree  was  oppofed,  however,  by  a  vaft 
jportion  of  the  aflcmbly,  the   debates  were  long    ^^^         /^j    / 
and  warm,  but  the  mob  of  citizens  without  the     J hjt'  tyMC^ 
wallo  of   the    alfembly  offered    the   mofl  con- 
vincing arguments.     The  members  who  oppofed 
this  decree  were  given  plainly  to  underftand,  that  "^ 

the  cafe  was  (jull  as  at  Baglhot  or  Blackheath), 
that  their  lives  or  property  mud  go.  When  there 
is  no  means  of  refiflance,  this  argument  is  one  of 
the  mofl  conclufive  in  the  world,  for  even  if  there 
could  be  a  comparifon  between  the  prefervation 
of  hfe  and  property,  it  would  not  alter  the  weight 
of  the  argument,  as  with  the  life  the  property 
mud  go.  Amidd  threats  and  menaces  of  every 
kind,  this  important  quedion  was  determined,  \   -•    -     . 

and  the  alfembly  voted  away  all  the  property  of 
the  church,  not,  however,  without  determining 
to  hire  clergymen  at  fo  much  a  year,*  for  the 
payment  of  which  wages  the  different  didricts 
would  provide. 

It  would  be  unneceffary  to  enter  into  argu- 
ments in  order  to  fhew  the  injudice  of  this 
tranfaction,  becaufe,  at  all  events,  if  the  clergy 
were  to  be  preferved  at  all,  it  would  not  only 
have  been  fair  but  wife  to  have  left  to  them- 
felves  the  adminidration  of,  at  lead,  as  much  of 
their  own  lands  as  would  have  fecured  the  pay- 
ment of  their  fervices.  It  was  evident,  that  as  they 
were  to  be  paid,  it  was  ufelefs  to  take  ail  their 
lands  away  and  fell  them  at  a  low  price,  in  order 
afterv.'ards  to  pay  a  yearly  fum  to  a  great  amount, 

*  The  word  falaire,  employed  on  this  occafion,  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  hire ;  and  thou:^h  not  a  term  of  reoroach, 
IS,  at  Icait,  one  of  humiliation  ;  it  was  intended  as  fuch,  and 
fck  as  luch  at  the  time,  in  its  fullefl  force. 

Bb  and 
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and  by  which,  every  calculation  made,  the  nation 
loft  ccnfiderably,  while  the  clergy  were  left  with- 
out any  fecurity  or  certain  term  of  payment. 

Many  people  foretold  at  the  time,  that  thofe 
falaries  would  never  be  punftually  nor  long  paid  ; 
and  that  to  get  quit  of  that  debt,  the  nation  would 
get  quit  of  the  clergy  themfelves  and  of  religion 
too  ;  and  the  end  has  but  too  completely  juftified 
the  predidion. 

This   fecurity  for  ilTuing  a  paper  money  was 

no   fooner  decreed,  than  Mirabeau,  who  a  few 

months   before   had  called  paper  money  a  tax 

4Y  ^    ^oihjtd^  ^    levied  by  the  bayonet,  became  its  moil  zealous 

•^  J     fupporter.     The  contrail  between   his  fpeeches 

^j^    LncUj  Crnj^,     in  the  month  of  Auguft  and  thofe  of  the  month 

of  January  following,  is  one  of  the  moll 
fhriking  that  is  to  be  met  with  ;  money  was  ne- 
celTary,  to  borrow  was  impracticable ;  no  great 
degree  of  eloquence  w^as,  therefore,  required  to 
fupport  this  meafure.  The  famous  affignats  Avere 
decreed,  but  as  it  would  take  fome  time  to  make 
them,  and  as  the  wants  were  urgent,  it  v.as  or- 
dered, that  the  CaifTe  d'Efcompt,  or  bank  of 
Parib,  fhould  furnifii  feventy-two  millions  in 
their  notes  upon  the  faith  of  the  decree  of  the 
church  lands ;  and  as  thofe  notes  had  been  dif- 
credited,  it  was  decreed,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
they  fhould  pafs  current,  like  money,  all  through 
the  kingdom. 

This  v/as  no  fooner  decreed  than  it  v/as  exe- 
cuted ;  and  notes,  red,  blue,  and  green,  were  pre- 
fently  fubflitutcd  for  hard  cafh,  which  disappeared 

ahnofl 
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almofl  every  where,  as  the  difcredit  of  the  paper 
was  confiderable  even  at  its  firfl  outfet. 

Though  the  aihgnats  have  fuftained  the  revo- 
lution, and  their  creation  makes  an  epoch  of 
great  importance,  yet  we  mull  avoid  entering 
into  all  the  details  concerin<i  them,  which  alone 
would  require  a  great  portion  of  a  volume. 
The  allignats  are,  in  this  HIitory,  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  means  of  fupporting  crimes,  and  as 
the  caufe  that  led  to  their  continuation ;  they 
are,  therefore,  of  the  utmoft  importance,  when 
viewed  in  the  great  ftile,  but  they  do  not  require 
any  minute  invefligation. 

Of  the  affignats  It  is  at  prefent  fufficlent  to  fay, 
that  being  creatable  at  will,  and  the  circulation 
forced,  until  they  become  totally  ufelefs,  no  dif- 
credit whatever  can  deprive  the  aiTembly  of  that 
refource.  Until  it  cods  a  million  to  make  a 
million  in  allignats,  they  will  ftill  have  a  value, 
as  a  eold  mine,  which  onlv  ceafes  to  be  uleful 
when  the  extraftion  of  an  ounce  of  gold  colls 
the  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold. 

The  national  treafury  has  accordingly  never 
been  empty  fmce,  although  few  taxes  have 
been  collc6led,  and  although  fhe  expenfes  have 
been  fo  enormous,  that  at  prefent  France  expends 
more  in  one  month  than  the  Roman  empire  ex- 
pended in  a  year  in  the  time  of  Auguflus. 

The  artfulnefs  with  which  the  affignats  were  de- 
creed is  actually  a  mafter-piece  ;  they  were  to  be 
forced  in  their  circulation,  and  only  to  be  reim- 
burfed  by   purchafmg  the   lands  of  the  clergy. 

A  double 
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A  double  purpofe  was  thus  anfvvered,  for  the 
paper  being  difcredited,  and  of  no  value  what- 
ever if  the  lands  of  the  clergy  did  not  fell,  every 
man  who  held  affignats  in  his  hand  was  intercft- 
ed  in  their  being  fold ;  and  to  perfons  who  re- 
ceived great  payments  in  that  paper,  thofe  lands, 
became  a  defirable  purchafe ;  fo  that  the  fales 
went  on  rapidly,  as  the  emiffion  of  paper  in- 
creafed. 

The   operation  of  the  aifignats  is  the  grcatefl 

/       r/  '       //i//      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  operations  of  the  levelling  fyftem,  and 

cJMHlli'i^^    f         it  is  fimilar  to  all  their  other  plans,  well  com- 

^  bined,  executed  with  energy,  and  fo  contrived 

as  to  oblige  even  its  enemies  to  fupport  it. 

The  affignats  made  the  low  people  friends  to  th^ 
revolution  by  freeing  them  from  taxes ;  thofe  who 
had  money  in  the  pubhc  funds,  by  paying  up 
their  arrears,  and  the  whole  nation,  almolt  bv 
the  feeling  that  if  the  revolution  were  overturn- 
ed, this  chimerical  wealth,  with  which,  however, 
people  could  eat  and  drink,  would  be  deflroyed. 


It  was  the  opinion  of  many  people  at  the  time, 
that  this  paper  would  finiili  by  being  totally  dif-, 
credited,  and  Mirabeau  himfelf  was  heard  to  fay, 
that  it  would  become  in  time  the  cheapeit  book 
on  which  children  could  learn  their  letters.  That 
J^  ^  _}.  period  is  not,  however,  yet  come.     Another  in- 

/diji)^^tc^CI/>^  ^f^' ye-Yiiion^    that    of  a  revolutionary   government 

and  the  maximum  *  has   retarded   its   arrival ; 

*  It  is  impofTible  to  \\[<!:  other  words  tlian  tlie'r  own  for 
fiich  things  as  never  exilled  before.  The  revoUitionar)^  go- 
vernment, which   is   nothing  clfe,  but  the   will  of  the  !-ul,;;| 
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but  it  is  only  retarded,  the  nature  of  things  will 
bring  it  about ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  fnice  the  guillotine  has  ceafed  to  operate  fo 
adively,  the  allignats  will  alfo  foon  ceafe  their 
operations. 

Trade  revived  the  moment  that  paper  was 
created  »t  will ;  the  public  treafury  then  paid  its 
debts,  and  individuals  liaflened  to  acquit  their? 
alfo,  with  a  money  that  loft  confiderably  agaiiifl: 
gold  and  fdvcr,  as  well  as  in  all  tranfaclions  with 
other  nations.  This  change  fucceeding  to  the 
languid  Hate  of  affairs  before  creation  of  the 
paper,  completed  the  deception  of  the  great  mafs 
of  the  people ;  and  it  mud  be  confelTed,  that 
without  fome  fuch  invention  the  revolution  could 
not  have  continued ;  for  taxes  mull  have  been 
levied,  and  that  requires  order  and  force  in  go- 
vernment, and  obedience  in  the  people  ;  fo  that 
it  is,  in  facl,  to  this  invention  that  we  are  to  at- 
tribute the  duration  of  diforder  and  anarchy  in 
that  country. 

Had  the  other  powers  of  Europe  conceived  the     f'^ff-vi^i'^LJ^ 
danger  which  menaced  them  from  France  at  an 
early  period,  or  had  they   with  any  energy  or 
unanimity  combined  to  deflroy  its  refources  when  » 

they  did  difcovcr  the  danger,  the  crifis  in  which 
Europe  is  at  this  day  involved  would  never  have 
exifled. 

Mirabeau  and  the  Jacobins  knew  the  courts  of 
Europe,  but  the  courts  of  Europe  were  not  at 

being;  fubCtitnted  for  law,  and  is  wlial ,  in  common  language, 
is  called  complete  defpotifm. 

The  maximum  Is  a  fixed  price  put  upon  all  articles  paya- 
ble in  aiiignats* 

the 
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the  pains  to  fludy  Mirabeau  and  the  Jacobins. 
The  contempt  for  each  other  was  mutual,  too 
much  attached  to  routine  and  ancient  cultom, 
and  to  thofe  diplomatic  arts  which  they  pratlife 
againft  each  other,  the  courts  defpifed  men  who 
difcuiTed  all  the  fecrets  of  ffcate  publicly,  and  who 
openly  and  boldly  fet  about  defying  the  whole 
world,  and  pulling  down  whatever  was  fclid  or 
facred  amongfl  themfelves. 

Mirabeau  and  his  aJTociates,  on  the  other  hand, 
feeling  what  hardinefs  and  energy  could  do,  feel- 
ing, above  all,  that  the  work  oi  deflruction  is  an 
eafy  one,  and  that  deflruftion  was  their  bufmefs, 
trufted  to  the  rapidity  of  their  progrefs  for  fuc- 
cefs ;  they  knew  that  while  the  cabinets  would 
only  be  correfponding  upon  the  fubjed:,  they 
would  totally  overturn  France,  and  with  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  then  each  one 
might  do  his  befl. 

In  order  the  better  to  prevent  any  pofTibility  of 
the  ancient  order  of  things  from  being  reftored,  a 
new  divifion  of  France  was  propofed  by  the  Abbe 
/> .  Seyes.     It  was  firft  propofed  to  divide  it  geome- 

j/t///^.  trically  into  fquares,    as  the   United  States  of 

^  America  do  their  new  lands ;  but  the  impradica- 

bility  of  this  ablurd  plan  produced  a  modification 
in  the  execution.  vVs  mankind  had  not  been 
prepared  for  this  effort  of  human  genius  in  pad 
ages,  towns,  villages,  gardens,  &c.  would  have 
been  divided,  and,  as  a  wit  in  the  aifembly  ob- 
ferved,  the  kitchen  miglit,  perhaps,  be  in  one  de- 
partment and  the  dining-room  in  another ;  fo 
that  one  could  not  punifli  the  cook  if  he  fnould 
fpoil  his  dinner  v^ithout  a  long  proceeding  be- 
tween 
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twecn  the  two  departments.     It  was,  therefore, 

rel'olved  to  adopt  another  plan,  and  France  was    c/         J  f'  / 

divided  into    eighty-three    departments,    which  J) efia^rtnyu^^   ridynxU, 
were  named  from  the  remarkable  rivers  or  moun-   jfr-^^-y^.  cAii/^-  '-^     ^-n--^ 
tains  to  be  found  in  each.  \       J>Ui^M^<yi . 

Navarre,  Dauphine,  Lorrain,  Alface,  and  other 
portions  ot  P'rance,  which  were  formerly  feparate 
principaHties,  and  which  ftill  retained  many  laws, 
culloms,  and  privileges,  that  were  different  from 
each  other,  were  thus  all  amalgamated  into  one. 
This  deftroyed  the  pretenfions  of  the  parhaments, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  whole  kingdom 
becoming,  at  fome  future  period,  a  fmgle  peo- 
ple, with  the  fame  laws,  language,  and  man- 
ners. 

The    appearance  of   philofophy  and  genius, 
which  was  artfully  given  to  all  thofe  new  regu- 
lations, infpired  the  people  with  refped:  for  the      r,  ,    />   /"    ' 
men  who  made  them.     If  the  appearance  of  re-  J Atryi  oy    C/^ul^f'C^n 
ligion  ferved  as  a  colour  for  the  errors  into  which 

men  were  led  fome  centuries  ago,  the  appearance     ,/  /  ^^i/^XiJ'^ijL 

of  virtue  and  philofophy  have  been  no  lefs  ufed  J^-^  y  .  /   y 

in  this  fmgular  revolution.  The  preamble  to 
every  decree  was  compoied  with  a  defign  to  infpire 
refpeci;  and  blind  confidence ;  the  motives  were 
repreiented  as  good,  and  the  means  as  wife  and 
juft ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  difpofition  to  in- 
quire into  the  wifdom  and  juflice,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  new  regulations  fucceeded  each 
other  bafded  all  examination. 

Although  the  general  run  of  decrees  were  fa- 
vourable to  the  majority,  yet  they  were  not  always 
hvourable.     Bendes  tlii:;,    La  Fayette,    Bailiy, 

and 
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and  fome  others,  who,  by  having  got  the  advan- 
tage in  point  of  time  of  their  colleagues,  had  got 
into  places  of  power  or  profit,  were  not  ready 
to  fupport  every  change.  They  were  well,  and 
they  wanted  to  continue  fo  ;  this  created  a  fort  of 
fchifin  or  divifion  in  the  aflembiy,  and  the  mo- 
derate party  retired  from  the  Jacobin  club.  This 
divifion  might,  perhaps,  have  rendered  the  revo- 
lution tolerable,  had  not  the  club,  by  means  of 
//  ^/I'icdtO^  '^^^  affiliations,  regulated  the  whole  'kingdom ; 
Jlff^  and  had  it  not,  by  its  members  difperfed  through 

/  i)  Paris,  contrived,  v/henever  they  thought  proper 

to  ilir  up  a  tumult,  to  furround  the  affembly, 
and  {o  to  make  any  difficult  decree  pafs. 

The  friends  of  the  French  revolution  cannot 
deny  that  this  was  the  conftant  praftice  ;  we  are 
not  fpeaking  of  things  that  palled  a  thoufand 
years  ago,  but  for  which  there  are  thoufands  of 
living  witneiTcs,  befides  the  papers  publillied  at 
'  the  time.  Neither  can  it  be  faid,  that  this  was 
liberty  ;  fo  that  they  muft  confefs,  that  if  they 
have  not  been  the  alTociates  in  the  deception, 
they  have,  at  lealf,  been  the  dupes  of  it. 

It  was   now  that  the  leaders  of  the  aiTcmbly, 
feeling  themielves  povvAcrful,  begun  to  fhew  openly 
[>  Ci       '  "^^^^^  "-^^y  afpired   at.     Univerfl\l  dominion  was 
Imvl'H)'^^  ^Cm^  their  theme;  not,  however,  as  they  pretended,  a 
«  dominion  acquired  by  the  fword,  bat  by  reafon 

^^^  ^  ^ '  and  by  wifdom  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  be- 

gun by  feizing  upon  the  fmall  territory  of  Avig- 
non, which  had  been  ceded  formerly  to  tlie  Pope, 
r  Cj  n-Cn  ^y^^  xh^.  celiicn  of  v/hich  had  been  rcDeatcdly  ra- 

^  tified. 

The 
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The  nrguments  by  which  they  endeavoured  to 
fupport  this  invafion  were  too  weak  to  deferve 
the  name  of  realons ;  they  accordingly  impofed 
upon  no  perfon  whatever ;  but  force,  which  is 
ftronger  than  argument,  was  all  on  the  fide  of 
the  aflembly. 

Such  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations  fhould 
not  have  been  overlooked  by  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, becaufe  it  was  a  beginning  of  that  fyftem 
by  which  the  affembly  intended  to  aggrandife 
France  at  the  expenfe  of  other  fovereigns.  It 
was  opening  one  of  thofe  doors  which  lead  to  the 
deftruclion  of  the  political  ftate  of  fociety  ;  and, 
in  fact,  when  carelefs,  flothful  Europe  faw 
the  defencelefs  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
robbed  of  his  rights,  it  aided  and  abetted  that 
fyftem  by  which  its  own  future  deftruftion  was 
planned.  W/je/i  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  a 
town  Jland  bj^  and  fee  one  7nan  fhed  another's 
blood,  or  pillage  his  property,  without  defending 
him,  the  bonds  of  that  fociety  are  broken,  and 
the  foundation  of  its  nun  laid.  The  difcord,  the 
want  of  plan  and  want  of  energy,  which  we 
have  fmce  witneffed  amongft  the  nations  leagued 
againft  France,  are  only  a  continuation  of  that 
fame  conduct.  Selfiflmefs  has  taken  place  of  the  .  />  /  c 
love  of  the  general  interell ;  when  men,  or  na-  *n^  Ja^^S  l^C(4<- 
tions  are  old,  they  become  indilferent  to  every 
thing  but  eafe  or  profit. 

In  individuals,  the  felfifh  pafTions  are  the  only 
ones  that  increafe  with  age,  and  they  increafe 
from  natural  feelings,  and  not  from  reafon  and 
calculation.  Thus  at  feventy,  we  fee  felfiflj  mi. 
fers  and  gluttons ;  and  as  love,  generofity,  and 
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ambition  of  glory  ceafe,  the  individual  becomes 
felfifh  and  groveling.  Something  the  fanie, 
it  would  appear,  is  the  cafe  with  kingdoms. 
What  energy  has  the  Empire  (hewn,  that  uied 
to  (hew  fo  much  ;  or  Spain,  or  Italy,  or  Holland? 
They  all  faw  the  evil  approach,  and,  like  the 
frightened  traveller  who  waits  for  the  ferpent,  they 
made  no  effort  equal  to  their  power,  or  worthy 
of  their  former  greatnefs.  But  if  they  will  not 
prepare  ferioufly  to  refill,  they  muft  prepare  fe- 
riouily  to  fuffer ;  for  France  will  give  law  to 
Europe  if  fhe  once  gets  the  better,  and  then 
adieu  to  thofe  principalities  and  powers  who  have 
quarrelled  about  ufelefs  etiquette,  when  they 
fhould  have  rivalled  each  other  in  manly  courage, 
and  who  will  continue,  in  all  likelihood,  to  dif- 
pute  about  their  rights  and  privileges,  till  there 
will  none  remain  for  them  to  difpute  about. 

The  revolution  of  Avignon  was  conducted  up- 
on the  fame  principle  with  the  other  manoeuvres 
of  the  Jacobins.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  af- 
fembly  was  debating  Avhether  they  fnould  take 
poifeffion  of  it  or  not,  a  chofen  band  of  alfaffins, 
<  J rt/n  ^'^^^^  ^  n\Mi  of  the  name  of  Jourdan  at  their  head, 
^UA  LA.  (^''^  y^XiQ  by  way  of  pre-eminence  was  diltinguifhed  by 
the  title  of  Cut-throat  (coup  tete)^  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  were  difpatchcd  to  that  beautiful  fpot, 
where  the  peaceable  nature  of  the  inhabitants  was 
equal  to  the  excellence  of  the  climate.  Thofc 
banditti  emilfaries  beo-anbv  inftitutino-  a  club  and 
gaining  partifans  amongfl  the  people,  and  they 
finifned  by  mafiacreing  a  part  of  the  moil  re- 
fpeftable  and  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  forc- 
ing the  remainder  to  meet  in  an  alfembly,  and 
\ov^  their  union   with   the  kingdom  of  I'Vance. 

The 
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The  aifembly  by  this  fort  of  management  had  the 
appearance  of  only  acceding  to  the  will  of  the 
majoi  ity  of  the  inhabitants,  when  they  afterwards 
declared  that  Avignon  was  an  integrant  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  horrors  comniiLted  in  Avignon  were  fliock- 
ing  ;  nothing  but  the  greater  horrors  that  have 
fince  been  committed  all  over  France,  could  di< 
minidi  the  fenfation  which  they  infpired.  Long 
did  men  repeat  with  difmay  the  name  of  the 
glaciere  under  the  walls  of  Avignon,  which  was 
Idled  up  with  the  dead  bodies  of  its  ilaughtered 
inhabitants.  Every  fort  of  outrage  that  is  com- 
mitted upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  taken  by 
llorm  by  an  enraged  and  lawlefs  foldiery,  was 
committed  on  this  miierable  town.  Murder, 
pillage,  and  women  violated  in  the  moft  brutal 
manner,  were  the  works  of  Jourdan  and  his  affo- 
tiates,  while  their  mailers  of  the  affembly  and  the 
Jacobin  club  named  commiflaries  to  go  and  fettle 
differences  which  they  pretended  had  arifen 
raiiongft  the  inhabitants,  and  between  Avignon 
imd    Carpentras.     Whether    the  villainy  or  the 

impudence   of  fuch   conduct  were  the  greater,  /  ^ 

poilerity  mufl  judge,  as  the  prefent  age  does  not  Ur^evx^^  cX^f^  '=^^ 
feem  fufHciently  alive  to  vv^hat  is  going  on,  and,  c«^*e 

by  its  fiience,  feems  not  entirely  to  difapprove  of 
thefe  acts  of  injuftice  and  ferocity. 


Ye  men  of  feeling,  of  humanity,  of  refearch,    '  ^"^y 
s.nd  ye  who   employ  volumes  to  defcribe  a  cere-  ^ 

mony  in  Ilindoftan,  who  feem  to  be  penetrated 
with  the  defire  of  difcovering  truth  in  Africa,  the 
wilds  of  America,  and  the  farthell  Indies,  v/hat 
have  you  been  about  ?  Is  the  track  of  a  fhip,  or 

the 
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the  form  of  a  rock,  or  are  the  manners  of  a  fa- 
vage  nation,  either  fo  curious  or  fo  important,  as 
the  change  that  the  human  mind  has  undergone 
in  Europe  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  French  revo- 
lution ?  We  may  grant  that  fuch  refearches  are 
more  entertaining,  but  they  are  much  lefs  ufeful ; 
for  deflruftion  advances,  and  fooner  or  Liter  will 
arrive,  unlefs  we  make  as  great  an  effort  to  v;ard 
it  off  as  others  do  to  bring  it  on. 

The  commilfarles  v/ho  went  to  Avignon  were 
loaded  with  decrees  and  afTienats :  for  it  vcas  too 
important  a  point  to  make  good,  and  fecure  their 
firfl  conqueft,  not  to  make  every  effort:  to  do  fo. 
The  attempts  oi'  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  regain 
the  loft  territory  were  only  iubjecls  lor  mirth  and 
ridicule  at  Paris  ;  and  as  the  whole  nation  parti- 
cipated in  what  was  done,  it  was  a  fort  of  fepa- 
ration  already  declared  betv/een  the  French  and 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Tile  affembly  was  aftonifhed  that  other  powers 
did  not  meddle  ferioufly  in  this  anliir  ;  and  it  v/as 
even  believed  by  many  that  certain  of  its  leaders 
actually  intended  to  flir  up  a  foreign  war,  and 
thereby  give  fcope  to  the  ambitious  and  idle,  who 
in  France  began  by  this  time  to  be  too  numerous 
for  thofe  who  were  already  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 
This  opinion,  however,  does  not  feera  to  be  well 
founded  ;  it  is,  no  doubt,  certain,  that  Avignon 
was  fcized  with  a  hardy  hand  at  the  rifque  of  go- 
ing to  war,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  would  have  infifled  on  maintaining  the  pof- 
feffion  of  it  at  all  rifques ;  but  flill  thr.t  is  very 
different  from  its  being  attacked  on  purpofe  to 
create  a  foreign  v/ar,  v/hich  at  that   time   vxor.id 
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have  been  attended  with  great  danger  ;  the  old 
fyfteni  had  not  been  long  enough  deflroyed,  nor 
was  the  new  one  fulliclently  eftablifhed,  to  run  lO 
great  a  rilk  with  intention. 

The  character  of  the  leading  deputies  was  ra- 
ther that  of  bravadoes  than  of  brave  men  ;  they 
acted  Hke  thcmfelves  when  they  robbed  the  de- 
fencelefs,  feeble  Pope,  and  when  they  braved  all 
Europe  ;  but  it  is  far  from  probable  that  they  did 
it  with  a  delign  to  engage  in  hoftilities ;  particu- 
larly as  they  might  have  found  a  better  occafion 
by  afTiiling  the  people  of  Flanders  and  Brabant 
againfl:  the  Emperor  Jofeph  the  Second,  who  was 
then  on  his  death-bed. 

The  nature  of  the  Jacobins  is  to  bully  and  in- 
thiiidate  by  hardinefs,  but  not  to  fight,  till  it  be- 
comes unavoidable :  as  long  as   they  can   gain     /       /  '  /        / 
their  ends  by  infurredions,  or  by  flirring  up  dif-  .-^^-^^^^-^  ^'^^^  ^^^" 
fenfions,  they  will  prefer  that  to  arms ;  neverthe-             y  Uiv'tiou- 
lefs,  when  arms   are   neceflary  they  are  ready.             ^            ^ 
They  cannot  be  called  brave  in  the  true  fenfe  of 
the  word,  but  they  are  hardy  and   determined, 
and  do  not  want  courage,  when  puflied,    as  they 
have  ihewn  to  all  Europe  fmce  that  time. 

The  means  which  a  people  has  of  becoming 
formidable  to  its  neighbours  are  very  great,  when 

they    liiten  to  the  ideas  of  all  who  have  any  to  * 

propofe,  when  they  take  the  beft,  or  what  feem 
to  them  to  be  the  belt,  and  when  they  are  never 
.  at  a  lofs  for  money  to  put  tlism  in  execution,  and 
when  they  never  let  a  principle  cf  right  or  juflice 
(land  in  their  way  ;  and  fuch  advantages  the  Ja- 
cobins 
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coblns  enjoyed  even  from  the  commencement  ot 
the  revolution. 

When  the  affembly  had  divided  the  kingdom 
into  eighty-three  departments,  and  forty-feven 
thoufand  municipahties,  each  of  which  had  the 
command  of  the  armed  force  within  itfelf,  the 
executive  power  was  no  longer  formidable,  and, 
of  confequence,  it  was  but  of  little  importance  to 
the  leaders  of  the  aflembly  whether  their  decrees 
met  with  approbation  from  that  quarter  or  not. 
The  executive  power  was  only,  as  they  termed  it 
n    £  ,.  un  hochet  d' enfant  (a  child's  rattle).     Vvhen  great 

VOonja,^  legiflators  have  fubdivided  nations,  with  an  in- 

tention of  promoting  the  caufe  of  ordc;  or  the 
diilribution  of  jufticc,  it  has  always  been  done 
with  an  attention  to  fubordination,  and  that  gra- 
dation of  power,  that  connection,  which  renders 
the  whole  capable  of  energy  as  a  ivho.'e^  though 
the  parts  can  act  feparately  for  particular  pur- 
pofes. 

The  departments  were  regulated  by  tv/enty- 
four  members,  who  deliberated  and  gave  their 
orders  colledively,  and  who  were,  therefore,  in 
a  certain  degree  independent  of  fuperior  orders. 
At  any  rate  it  would  have  been  wile,  in  cafes  of 
fuperior  orders,  to  have  not  only  dilpenfed  v\dth 
the  dehberations  of  the  department,  but  even  to 
have  ftridly  forbidden  all  fuch  dehberations,  and 
to  have  made  the  prefident  of  the  department, 
or  his  fubftitue,  tranfmit  or  execute  the  order 
without  formality  or  delay.  This,  however,  was 
carefully  avoided,  and  the  orders  of  the  king- 
were  liable  to  be  canvalTed  and  examined  in  every 
4^'Pai'tment ;  and,  upon  the  lead  pretext  of  not 

agreeing 
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agreeing  aniongfl  themfelves,  or  of  not  compre- 
hending the  order,  a  delay  might  be  obtained 
without  incurring  any  degree  of  cenfurc. 

This  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  kingly 
government,  but  extremely  favourable  for  that  of 
the  Jacobins,  who  had  many  friends  amongd  the 
members  of  all  the  departments,  and  who,  if  that 
tailed,  could,  and  did,  call  to  their  aid  the  clubs 
in  the  department,  who  either  by  menaces  or 
intrigues  defeated  every  meafure  which  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  prime  movers  at  Paris. 

The  obedience  v/hich  the  nation  had  given  to 

the  will  of  its  deputies  did  not,  however,  fo  far 

fatisfy  the  leaders,  as   to  put  them  at  their  eafe 

with   refpeft  to  the  chicane  by  which  they  had 

placed  themfelves  aftually    upon  the  throne  of 

France.     They  were  by  no  means  fatisfied  with 

the  negative  approbation  of    their  conftituents, 

who  might  at  a  future  day  call  to  mind  their  ca- 

hiers  of  inilructions,  and  afk  by  what  authority      y^  .  v^^/rn  i 

they  had  metamorphofed  the  States  General  into  ^/^^^^^^^"^ 

a  National    Aflembly.     Such  a  thing  might,  in 

fome   future  time,  be  afked  ;  it  was,  therefore, 

propofed  to    celebrate    the    anniverfary   of  the 

taking    of  the  Baflile  by  a  public  folemnity,  at 

which  the  whole  nation  fhould  aflift  by  deputies 

chofen  from  am.ongPc  the  national  guard?,  of  each  ^v^ 

department.     This  fete  was  called  a  fcederation,  J' aicLcn^ltu^L 

and  was  to  ferve  as  a  teftimony  of  the  aDoroba- 
•  1  .'11 

tion  of  the  \\ hole  national  guards  of, i'rance  in 
favour  of  the  revolution.  They  were  to  f.vear, 
as  military  men,  to  obey  the  king  and  thcailem- 
bly,  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  caufe  of  liberty. 
Such  was  the  project ;  it  was  reprefented  as  a 
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meeting  of  brothers  and  friends,  aflembled  from 
all  parts  oi  the  fame  country,  with  one  intention 
and  one  mind. 

In  this  fcederation,  that  at  its  firft  appearance 
feemed  only  a  fort  of  military  parade,  much  more 
was  meant  than  empty  form,  and  merely  an  ex- 
change of  good  wiihes  and  good  will.  The  na- 
tional guards  confided  of  all  the  voters  in  the 
kingdom ;  fo  that  the  nation  might  with  greater 
propriety  be  fciid  to  be  reprefented  by  the  deputies 
called  foederates,  whom  tiio-e  guards  lent  to  Paris, 
than  by  the  National  Afiembly  itfelf.  It  was, 
therefore,  by  no  means  an  ill-concerted  fcheme 
to  jocky  the  nation  out  of  its  approbation  of  their 
conduft,  and  no  pains  were  fpared  upon  this 
great  occafion  to  raife  enthufiafm  to  its  highell 
pitch. 

Previous  to  fo  fublime  a  fpeftacle,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  by  the  leading  members  of  the  aifembly  to 
abolilh  all  titles  of  nobihty,  all  coats  of  arms  or 
other  figns  of  feudal  times,  "that,"  as  they  em- 
phatically   expreffed    themfelves,  "  neither  the 

eyes  nor  the  ears  of  their  virtuous  fellow  citi- 
ens  might  be  offended  by  the  remains  of  def- 

potifm." 


a 

it 


A  decree  had  been  paifed  after  the  4th  of  Au- 
guft,  which  forbid  the  affembly,  in  an  evening 
fitting,  making  any  conftitutional  law  ;  for  which 
they,  with  great  prcpriety,  affigned  this  good  rea- 
fon,  that,  after  having  deliberated  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  till  three  o'clock,  and  then  dining  co« 
piouily,  the  mind  was  not  in  a  date  fit  for  fuch 
weighty  affairs.     The  abolition  of  nobihty  was 

an 
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an  act  of  this  fort,  and,  therefore,  fliould  have 
been  deliberated  in  the  fitting  of  the  morning  ; 
it  ought  alfo  to  have  been  given  notice  of  before 
it  was  brought  on  ;  but  as  both  thefe  formalities 
might  have  been  very  injurious  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  defign,  it  was  thought  proper  to  difpenfe 
with  them. 

Amongfl:  the  violent  Jacobins  of  Paris  was  a  n  -f-- 
PrulTian,  known  firft  by  the  name  of  Clootz  the  ^iOtTx^ 
Pruffian,  under  v/hich  name  he  ufed  to  write  in 
the  public  papers  ;  he  next  took  the  name  of  the 
fedion  in  M^hich  he  lived  ;*  and  laftly  named 
himfelf  Anacharfis  Clootz  orator  of  the  human 
race.  This  man,  with  an  exalted  brain,  and  not 
■without  learning  and  imagination,  but  without 
any  folidity  of  judgement,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  national  affembly  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
when  nothing  material  was  expeded  to  be  de- 
bated. Clootz  was  at  the  head  of  a  group  of 
people  drefled  all  in  different  forts  of  dreffes, 
Africans,  Chinefe,  Americans,  Poles,  Turks,  Si- 
berians, &c.  as  well  as  EngHfh,  Dutch,  Germans, 
and  Spaniards,  were  there,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
dreffes  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofc  countries  were 
there.  Clootz  made  a  fpcech,  in  which  he  declared 
himfelf  to  be  the  orator  of  the  whole  human 
race :  he  affirmed,  that  all  men  were  his  confli- 
tuents,  and  that  thofe  who  followed  him  came 
from  their  different  nations  to  tefl;ify  their  joy 
and  approbation  at  the  labours  of  fo  wife  an  af- 
fembly. The  wifdom  of  the  affembly  was  fuch, 
that  its  orator,  or  prefident,  returned  the  com- 
pliment of  the  human  race  in  a  fimihr  flile. 

*  Val  de  Grace. 

Dd  The 
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The  enthufiafm  of  the  human  race,  of  the  af- 
fembly,  and  of  the  gallery,  was  complete  ;  and  as 
a  facrifice  to  fuch  generous  feelings,  a  defcendant 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Montmorency*  propofed 
aboliPning  all  titles  and  infignia  of  nobility,  as 
being  emblems  of  pride,  folly,  and  defpotifm. 
The  Jacobin  fjde  of  the  aifembly  was  all  there, 
and  amongll  others  La  Fayette,  though  of  late 
he  had  been  but  feldom  permitted  to  attend  by  his 
duty  as  commander  of  the  national  guards. 

Thus  was  the  old  order  of  nobility  in  France 

deftroyed  in  about  two  hours,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy 

rather  than  of  cool  reafoning,  and  attended  with 

i  a  mock  farce,  that  will  always  be  confidered  as 

a  difgrace  to  the  conftituent  alTembly.  f 

It  has  always  been  obferved,  that  when  the  af- 
fembly  pafl'ed  a  decree  to  deftroy  any  thing, 
it  was  immediately  put  in  execution ;  but  when 
it  paflfed  a  decree  to  eftablifli  any  thing  new, 
conducive  to  order,  or  the  obfervance  of  law, 
it  was  llowly,  and  often  never  executed.  This 
decree  about  armorial  figns  was  foon  put  in  exe- 
cution, and  that  fort  of  deflruction  to  which  they 
'y^/Tu-n  d(xli^^^  have  fmce  given  the  name   vandalifme^  was  be- 

gun by  mutilating  the  famous  monument  in 
the  Place  des  Viftoires  at  Paris ;  not  that  it  had 
any  particular  connexion  with  nobility,  but  that 

*  The  family  of  Montmorency  produced  a  man  named 
Matliieu,  who  was  the  mover  of  this  decree. 

-{■  The  rcprcfjntat'res  of  England,  Italy,  Germany,  5:c. 
v/ere  chiefly  teachers  oi  languages,  who  were  induced  to  go 
by  being  promifed  a  place  of  honour  at  the  approaching  fOte. 
I'lie  drefles  of  the  Chinere,  &c.  came  from  the  wardrobe  cf 
ths  opera. 

probably, 
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probably,  it  was  a  part  of  their  plan,  by  degrad- 
ing  monuments  of  kingly  power,  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  people  for  deftroying  the  thing  itfelf. 

This  decree,  tho'  paflfed  only  three  weeks  before 
the  foederation,  was  put  in  full  force  all  over  the 
kingdom  before  that  meeting  took  place.  The 
jacobin  club  had  not  been  idle  all  this  time,  it 
had  written  to  all  its  affiliated  clubs  or  popular 
focieties  (as  they  began  to  be  called),  to  imprefs 
them  with  the  neceffity  of  fending  good  (launch 
patriots  to  the  foederation.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
judging  between  the  Jacobins  of  the  country  and 
thofe  of  Paris.  The  former,  although  the  cream 
of  the  provinces,  were  very  different  men  from 
thofe  of  the  latter ;  they  were  many  degrees  be- 
low them  in  violence  and  patriotic  zeal,  and  as 
many  above  them  in  cool  hrmnefs  and  good  in- 
tention. 

The  royalift  party  conceived  hopes  of  yet 
triumphing,  when  they  faw  that  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  was  compofed  of  men  fo  different  from 
thofe  who  conducted  every  thing  at  Paris ;  but 
they  reckoned  too  haftily.  As  it  cofts  confider- 
able  fums  to  come  to  Paris,  and  the  fyftem  ot 
fans-culcttifm  was  not  yet  in  vogue,  the  federes 
were  all  men  of  fome  property,  who  came  at 
their  own  expenfe,  and  who  though  they  were  the 
bed  Jacobhis  that  could  be  got  of  that  defcripti- 
on,  yet  they  were  by  no  means  the  fame  men  that 
conducted  the  clubs.  Both  parties  were  deceived 
for  the  moment  by  this  circumftance ;  the  Jaco- 
bins entertained  ufelcfs  fears  and  the  rayalift:  ufe- 
lefs  hopes ;  for  in  going  back  into  their  provinces, 
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the  foederates  carried  with  them  a  little  of  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  Paris  and  their  own  infignificance. 

Every  art  was  employed  to  work  up  the  public 
mind  to  a  pitch  of  delirium  for  the  foederation, 
and  thereby  attach  the  whole  people  more  firmly 
to  the  new  order  of  things.* 


This  foederation  was  held  in  the  Field  of  Mars, 
where  a  fort  of  theatre  was  formed  of  earth,  with 
wooden  feats,  and  an  altar,  or  mound  of  earth 
furmounted  with  an  altar  in  the  middle.     Here 
\Ji  cuj  6ytJt(,  the  whole  of  the  foederates,  with  La  Fayette  at 

their  head,  and  in  prefence  of  the  royal  family, 
i'wore  to  be  faithful  to  the  king,  the  nation,  and 
the  law,  TO  preserve  the  constitution. 

It  was  not  to  take  any  oath  to  the  conflitu- 
tion  that  they  had  been  deputed  there,  becaufe 
the  conltitution  was  not  yet  half  formed  ;  but  it 
did  not  ferve  the  lefs  to  bind  them  on  that  ac- 
count. It  is  one  of  the  many  imperfections  of  hu- 
man nature  to  perfifl  in  an  abfurdity  with  greater 
obftinacy  than  in  a  thing  that  is  reafonable ; 
and  when  any  of  the  ariilocratic  party  endea- 
voured to  Ihew  them  the  ridicule  attached  to  an 
//    /  lYi-yyi      *^^^^  °^  fidelity  to  a  non-entity,  they  vindicated 

uCt^rfv   jD  ^   <^  "^  themfelves  with  all  the  warmth  of  wounded  pride, 

by  faying,  that  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  was 

*  A  plan  was  made  for  removing  fo  much  earth,  that  no 
ordinary  exertion  could  accompliHi  it  in  the  time  ;  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris,  therefore,  affifted,  and  the  king,  to  fnew  his 
wilhngnefs  to  pleafe  the  people,  went  there  one  day  to  wheel 
a  few  barrowfuls  of  earth.  The  people  fang,  laughed,  danc- 
ed, and  worked,  till  they  had  converted  a  beautiful  green 
field  into  an  ugly  unmeaning  mafs  of  mud.  If  it  was  meant 
to  be  as  a  theatre,  it  was  not  half  elevated  enough. 

known, 
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known,  though  the  conflitution  itfelf  did  not 
ihen  exifl: ;  befides,  that  they  ran  no  riik  in  com- 
mitting themfelves  by  adopting  the  work  of  the 
philofophical  reprefentatives  of  the  nation. 

This  was  a  very  great  point  accomphfhed  ;  and 
by  it  the  new  order  of  things  had  acquired  a  great- 
er degree  of  folidity.  The  foederates  had 
been  feafted  by  the  Parifians,  and  all  of  them 
were  charmed  with  the  eloquence  and  patriotifm 
of  the  leading  deputies  of  the  alTembly ;  thefe 
carried  back  to  their  provinces  enthufiafm  and 
adoration  for  the  new  fyftem,  but  the  Parifian 
Jacobins  failed  in  infpiring  either  hatred  or  con- 
tempt for  the  king  and  royal  family.  They  had 
made  many  attempts  before  the  foederation  to  fee 
whether  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  that  day 
fiiould  not  be  contrived  fo  as  to  humiliate  the 
king ;  they  had  pubHcly,  though  not  formally, 
fpoke  of  aboliihing  the  title  of  king,  and  efla- 
blifhing  fome  other  in  its  place  more  confident 
with  his  limited  power,  and  with  the  philofophy 
of  the  nation. 

The  public  prints,  particularly  that  of  BriiTot, 
propofed,  at  all  events,  placing  the  prefident  of 
the  alTembly  upon  a  fort  of  throne,  as  the  repre- 
fentative  of  the  nation,  and  the  king  upon  a  feat 
immediately  before  the  prefident,  a  few  fteps 
lower  ;  but  thefe  plans  were  abandoned  as  foon 
as  the  moderation  of  the  foederates  from  the  de- 
partments was  perceived ;  for  it  v/as  hinted  by 
the  royalifts  to  the  party  of  republicans,  that  the 
king  might,  perhp^ps,  employ  that  occafion  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  nation  in  his  own  favour, 
and  (o  the  tables  effedually  be  turned  againft 

them ; 
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them  ;  and  it  Is  certain,  that  the  national  guards 
and  jacobins  of  Paris  were  during  the  flay  of 
the  fosderates,  extremely  moderate,  and  much 
more  modeft  in  their  deportment,  than  either  be- 
fore or  after  that  period.  The  projects  oi  hu- 
mihating  the  Idng  were  adjourned  till  another 
year,  and  this  moderation  was  very  lucky  for  the 
Jacobins  themfelves,  for  it  produced  an  appear- 
ance of  harmony  and  peace  that  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  individuals  think,  that  the  people 
at  large  approved  completely  of  the  revolution  j 
fo  that  the  firfl  end  which  the  fojderatlon  was  in- 
tended to  bring  about  was  pretty  nearly  accom- 
pliihed. 

The  affembly  occupied  itfelf  without  Intermif^ 
fion  during  the  ftay  of  the  fcederates  in  the  capi- 
tal, In  difcufling  the  moll  popular  laws,  fo  that 
an  impreffion  was  conveyed  to  the  provinces  of 
the  candour,  philofophy,  and  patriotifm,  of  the 
majority  of  the  reprefentatives. 

As  the  plan  during  the  whole  of  the  revolution 
had  uniformly  been  to  lead  the  people  into  mea- 
fures  Vv'hich  they  did  not  properly  comprehend, 
and  to  bind  them  to  fupport  whatever  was  done  ; 
it  Is  unneceiTary  to  difcufs  ferioully  the  queftion  of, 
whether  the  oath  taken  by  men  who  v/ere  not  ap- 
pointed either  to  make  or  confirm  laws,  vvas 
binding  upon  their  fellow  citizens,  who  had  only 
fent  them  to  partake  of  a  public  rejoicing,  and  to 
teflify  their  pleafure  at  theprofpecl  of  being  happy 
and  free  ?  and  this  inquiry  is  the  lefs  necelVary, 
that  infurrection  being  a  right,  and  the  people 
having  the  power  of  changing  the  laws  and  confli- 
tution  at  will,  oaths  of  obedience  and  attach- 
ment 
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nvcnt  to  any  particular  order  of  things  were  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fundamental  creed  of  the  re- 
volutionifls. 

We  have  not  yet  confidered  a  main  article  in 
the  conflitution,  which  conferred  upon  the  king 
what  they  called  2. fufperifive  veto^  or  aright  of  re- 
fufmg  his  fandion  to  any  legiflative  att,  until 
two  fuccelfive  afl'emblies  fiiould  have  infnled  up- 
on the  fanclion,  which  then  could  be  no  longer 
withheld.  Kfufpcnfive  veto  was  of  no  import- 
ance to  an  imprifoned  king,  nor  would  an  abfo- 
lute  1)610  have  been  of  any  greater  utility.  Had 
the  reformers  of  France  paid  any  regard  to  ex- 
ample, they  would  have  allowed  the  king  the 
liberty  of  refufmg  his  fantlion  altogether  as  in 
England  ;  or  had  they  confidered,  that  a  king 
who  has  no  ftare  of  legiflative  authority,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  frniple  agent,  and  that  there- 
fore their  fucceflbrs  would  be  left  without  con- 
troul,  they  certainly  would  not  have  arranged  the 
matter  as  they  did ;  but  whether  it  was  done 
from  ignorance,  or  with  a  defign  to  render  the 
king  unpopular,  they  put  the  ufelefs  and  dan- 
gerous fufpenfive  power  in  his  hand ;  it  would 
have  been  much  better  to  have  given  him  no 
power  at  all,  becaufe  this  might  be  very  badly 
employed  by  a  bad  king,  and  opened  evidently  a 
door  for  a  mifunderftanding  between  him  and  the 
aflfembly,  in  which  the  nation  could  not  fail  to 
take  part  with  one  or  the  other. 

The  king,  on  his  fide,  was  extremely  ill  ad- 
vifed,  when  he  made  ufe  of  this  mock  power, 
which  was  employed  as  the  chief  means  of  ren- 
dering him  odious  to  the  people.     It  was  the  ufe 
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of  this  power  that  in  the  end  afforded  a  pretext 
for  the  people  to  enter  the  palace  with  violence. 
The  veto^  a  word  that  the  people  did  not  under- 
ftand,  was  ufed  as  a  fort  of  term  of  reproach  and 
contempt ;  the  king  was  contemptuoufly  called 
Monfieur  Veto,  the  queen  Madame  Veto,  there- 
by giving  it  to  be  underftood,  that  they  two  alone 
flood  between  the  people  and  that  happinefs 
which  the  reprefentatives  intended  for  them. 

The  fcederation  had  been  looked  upon  by  a 
great  number  of  perfons  who  now  began  to  wifh 
for  the  reftoration  of  law  and  order,  as  a  fort  of 
term  to  the  revolution,  or  at  leaft  as  preceding 
the  term  of  it  a  little  time  ;  and  when  they  found 
that  it  was  by  no  means  advanced,  but  that  the 
reign  of  diforder  and  confufion  increafed,  they  be- 
gan to  lofe  patience,  and  the  affembly  turned  the 
anger,  which  naturally  attends  impatience,  per- 
petually againfl  the  king  and  his  miniflers.  It  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greateil  obflacles  to  the  hap- 
pinefs of  a  people,  who  are  governed  by  large 
affemblies,  that  the  attention  is  in  general  all 
given  to  one  fide  of  the  queflion,  and  refufed  to 
the  other.  The  miniflers  could  never  obtain  any 
attention  to  their  remonftrances  and  complaints, 
when  they  alledged  their  want  of  power  to  do 
good,  and  to  put  the  law  in  force.  The  nation 
and  the  affembly  were  equally  deaf  to  all  their 
complaints,  and  it  required  but  very  little  fore- 
fight  to  be  perfuaded  that  neither  king  nor  veto 
would  long  exifl  among  fuch  a  people,  and  with 
fuch  reprefentatives. 

The  affembly  was  now  regularly  divided  into 
a  right  fide  and  a  left  fide,  taking  their  names 

from 
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from  being  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  prefident ; 
the  right  fide  was  compofed  of  ariflocrats,  as  they 
called  them,  and  the  left  of  democrats  ;  there 
were  a  number  of  perfons  who  called  themfelves 
impartials,  or  moderates,  who  placed  themfelves 
in  general  between  the  two,  but  who  were  confi- 
dered  as  being  ariflocrats. 

Thofe  who  were  on  the  left  fide,  were  almoil 
all  members  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  were  by 
far  the  mofl  numerous,  as  well  as  the  mod  vi- 
gorous and  energetic. 

This  vigour  and  energy  of  character,  fo   re-  y  (f      /• 

markabie  in  the  Jacobins,  deferves  to  be  exa-  cn-C^c^H  Ji^J t^'^^^^^ 
mined  ;  it  probably  arofe  from  a  combination  of 
caufes,  one  of  which  was,  that  they  were  pei-pe- 
tually  employed  in  attacking,  and  their  enemies 
in  defending.  That  men  who  go  to  extremes  in 
their  opinions,  are  never  retarded  in  their  opera- 
tions by  reafoning,  which  makes  men  balance, 
hefitate,  and  delay ;  but,  above  all,  as  deftruc- 
tion  was  their  work,  and  anarchy  their  means, 
expedition  and  promptitude  were  eafy  and  ne- 
celfary.  The  new  men  who  had  nothing  before 
the  revolution,  had  all  one  object,  which  v/as  to 
get  fomething ;  but  thofe  who  had  the  property 
to  protect,  had  not  all  the  fame  fort  of  property 
to  take  care  of;  and  hence  naturally  arofe  delay, 
and  want  of  unity  and  adion. 

The  clergy,  proprietors  of  land,  and  monled 
men  drawing  their  revenues  from  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  had  all  different  intercfls  to  a 
certain'  degree  ;  and  the  Jacobin  fatlion  divi^Ied 
them  flill  more,  by  making  the  one  believe  it 

E  e  might 
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might  be  faved  at  the  expenfe  of  the  other  two. 
It  is  certain  the  two  latter  expeded,  as  they  ex- 
preiTed  themfelves,  that  the  clergy  would  pay  for 
the  broken  pots,  and  thus  the  lenfation  of  felf- 
interefl  was  rendered  predominant ;  in  the  place 
of  which,  men  of  property  fhould  all  have  made 
one  common  caufe  of  it,  and  then  they  might 
very  probably  have  made  fuch  a  (land  as  would 
have  kept  their  invaders  within  fome  fort  of 
reafonable  bounds. 

The  affembly  decreed,  that  all  places,  fuch  as 
that  of  members  in  the  ancient  parliament,  no- 
taries,* money-brokers,  &c.  &c.  fhould  be  re- 
imburfed  in  affignats,  the  prices  which  had,  upon 
an  avarage,  been  given  for  them  ;  thus  a  whole 
phalanx  of  enemies  were  converted,  if  not  into 
friends,  at  lead  into  neutral  powers,  by  having 
their  whole,  or  the  greatefl  part  of  their  fortunes 
in  a  paper,  that  derived  its  whole  value  from  the 
continuance  of  the  revolution,  and  the  fale  of 
church  lands.  This  was  a.very  great  flroke  to 
the  ariftocratic  party,  and  from  that  time  the  de- 
cline of  its  power  became  more  rapid  than  ever, 
and  the  new  government  acquired  a  degree  of  fo- 
lidity  that  fecured  it  againll  all  attacks  from  its 
open  enemies. 

The  Jacobins  were  now  proof  againft  every 
thing  but  their  own  fyftem,  which  carried  with 
it  the  revolutionary  principle,  or  in  orther  words, 
the  principle  of  felf-dedruclion  ;  for  as  it  rendered 
every  thing  that  poffibly  could  be  done,  liable  to 
be  undone  by  violence  ;  and  as  in  a  violent  flrug- 
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^le,  chance  often  determines  the  refult,  it  was 
probable  that  feme  time  or  other,  a  party  would 
arile  who  fliould  explode  this  principle,  and  with 
it  Jacobinirm. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1790  was  em-  /  7  ^?  f-^ 
ployed  in  fpreading  affignats  more  widely,  in 
abolifiiing  the  traces  of  ancient  government,  hu- 
miliating the  king,  and  perfecuting  the  nobility  in 
the  provinces,  mofl  of  whom,  for  fear  of  being 
.deilroyed,  reforted  to  Paris,  and  fome  few  began 
already  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  join  the  Prince 
of  Conde',  who  was  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  frontier  of  Alface. 

M.  Necker  had  been  teazed  and  ill  treated  by 
thofe  deputies,  vvho  were  chofen  by  the  affembly 
to  infpecl  the  national  accounts,  and  particularly 
by  that  fame  M.  Camus  who  was  fmce  then  de- 
livered up  by  Dumourier,  whom  he  came  to  ar- 
refl ;  fo  that  being  tired  v/ith  writing  perpetually 
to  the  ailsmbly  for  more  affignats,  and  of  being 
taken  rudely  to  talk  for  their  employment,  he 
thought  proper  to  refign  and  leave  the  kingdom. 
His  rcfignation  coil  the  king,  whom  he  had  ruin- 
ed, fome  regret,  but  occafioned  great  joy  to  the 
affembly,  which  he  had  fo  greatly  contril3uted  to 
raife  up,  and  the  people,  of  v/hom  he  had  fo  long 
been  the  idol,  were  not  at  the  pains  either  to  tes- 
tify pleafure  or  concern  at  his  departure  ;  though 
if  there  Avas  any  general  emotion,  it  was  rather 


that  of  fatisfaction  than  of  regret.* 


Thus 


*  M.  Necker  had  a  rer^ular  paiTport,  but  the  Jacobin  chab, 
who  wiflied  to  humiliate  r.nd  torment  him  once  more,  fent  or- 
ders to  have  lum  Hopped  and  fearched  at  the  fmall  municipality 
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Thus  departed  the  principal  caufe  of  all  the 
troubles  that  had  for  fourteen  months  defolated 
France  ;  it  is  equally  impofTihle  to  pity  him,  or  to 
excufe  his  enemies.  He  had  fully  lliewn  by  his 
conduct,  that  his  motives  for  chan2;ing-  the  iorm 
of  government  in  the  kingdom,  were  perfonal 
and  not  patriotic  ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
muft  have  been  very  fenfible  that  the  revolution 
had  obhgations  to  him  of  the  mod  fc:rious  nature, 
and  that  they  would  have  afted  only  as  gratitude 
dictated  in  ftewing  fome  fort  of  regret,  and  pay- 
ing fome  honourable  tribute  to  the  father  of  the 
revolution. 

During  the  fummer  of  1 790,  the  king  had  been 
permitted  to  fpend  the  greatefl  portion  of  his  time 
at  St.  Cloud,  a  fmall  palace  about  fix  miles  from 
Paris,  where  he  was  guarded  by  the  national 
troops  as  ufual,  and  this  contributed  not  a  little 
to  alleviate  the  perfonal  inconveniency  refulting 
to  him  and  his  family  fi-om  being  priibners  ;  it 
likewife  prevented  the  alTembly  from  having  oc- 
cafion  to  torment  and  infult  him  fo  frequently  as 
during  his  flay  in  Paris. 

In  the   courfe  of  proceeding  In  framing  the 
ccnllitution,  at  which  a  M.  Tareet,  an  advocate 

of  Darcy-fiir-Aube,  were  the  mob  wanted  to  put  him  and  his 
wife  to  the  lantern.  The  fcene  was  veiy  curious.  The  people 
on  the  outfide  of  tlie  inn  were  calh'ng  out,  to  the  lamp-pufr, 
to  the  lamp-polt  ;  while  thofc  within  who  were  employed  in 
fearching  his  trunks  were  crying  out,  Hop  a  little,  we  havfe 
not  yet  found  r.ny  fufpefted  papers,  when  we  do,  we  fhall 
let  you  know.  Long  live  the  nation  !  long  live  liberty  ! 
This  fcene  continued  alnnWl  all  night,  and  it  was  not  until 
exprefs  orders  came  from  the  afl'embly  that  he  was  allowed 
to  proceed. 
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of  but  fmall  merit  in  Paris,  worked  Indefiitigably, 
it  was  propofed  to  alienate  the  royal  domains,  and 
allow  the  king  a  certain  fum  as  a  civil  lift.  The 
aflembly  deiired  the  king  to  name  a  linn  himfelf, 
but  he  was  for  once  aware  of  the  fnare  that  was 
laid,  and  refufed  to  do  it.  The  ailembly  then 
fixed  it  at  twenty-four  millions,  or  a  million  fter- 
linff,*  with  which,  had  other  arranfrements  been 
folid  and  durable,  and  the  people  happy,  the  king 
certainly  would  have  found  himfelf  more  con- 
tented than  when  he  had  an  unlimited  power  of 
difpofmg  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom. 

During  the  operations  of  this  year,  that  of  re- 
imburfing  fuch  perfons  as  had  places,  was  one  of 
the  moft  advantageous  to  the  members  who  had 
ruled  in  the  alfembly.  Mirabeau  on  account  of 
his  known  abilities,  and  his  no  lefs  notorious  pri- 
vate character,  was  applied  to  without  hefitation 
by  thofe  who  had  protection  to  folicit ;  it  was 
faid,  but  not  proved,  that  the  civil  lift  paid  him  a 
large  fum  monthly,  and  that  the  directors  of  the 
bank  paid  him  a  very  large  fum,  when  their 
affairs  were  in  a  ftate  of  hquidation.f     Though 

thefe 

*  That  it  was  only  a  fnare  laid,  is  evident,  by  the  future 
conduct  of  the  affembly,  which  repeatedly,  and  without  any 
ceremony,  reduced  the  fum  by  affigning  payment  of  guards, 
taxes,  and  many  other  expenfes  out  of  it,  from  all  which  by 
the  firft  grant  it  was  free. 

fin  November    1789,  bills  of  Mirabeau's  were  handed --^^^^^^^'^'^'^■^ 
about  to  be  difcounted  among  money-lenders  ;  there  were  four    ,/^    /-^'tJ'^i 
on  Le  Fay,  the  bookfcller,  of  4000  livres  each,  making  in  ' '^  -^-^^'^  '■''  ^^ 
all  about  700I.   ftcrling.     In   1 790,  he  bought  a  great  part 
of  his  fatlur's  hbrary,  which  was  one  of  the  bell  in  France  ; 
he  bought  aln:cll   all  the  library  of  the  celebrated  Buffon  ; 
and  befides  that,  the  houfe  of  M.  de  FlelTeies,  who  had  been 

beheaded 
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thefe  affertlons  want  proof,  it  Is  not  neceiTai-y  to 
refult  to   any  to  be  convinced  that  Mirabeau  ac- 
cepted bribes  ;  as  from  being  in  a  ftate  of  abjed 
want,  he  had  become  a  weahhy  man,  living  in 
-"'   /   '  /     V  M-A^j       g^^^^  ^y^^'  ^^^  purchafmg   property   of  every 
(J'alrl^  i        -  /      ^oi"t-     ^^-  d' Andre,  the  Lameths,  Barnave,  and 
^      I  I     Pi    tV/'i^       numbers  of  others,  grew  rich  aUb.     The  Jacobin 
Ju^d-Oi'^l^  '/  *      agents  who   were  not  in  the  affembly,  imitated 

the  fame  example  ;  fo  that  on  all  hands  property 
was  veering  about  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 

^'■'  '  ».    '!  ■  jujA   ^H^-fy^^     Mirabeau  began  to  be  lefs  decided  and  lefs  def- 

,     '/liil^iUJ'^^^^        ^        perate    as  he  grew  rich  ;  the  more  violent  Jaco- 

/     ,       /■        ,  //-/t       binsbeganthen  to  accufe  him  of  being  a  moderate 

fo  0-t  J<^*y^'         •       man  ;  it   would  have  been  much  lei's  dangerous 

for  him  to  have  been  accufed  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery, and  it  was  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  po- 
pular opinion  turning  againfl  him,  that  he  ex- 
claimed with  his  ufual  commanding  tone  of  voice, 
/  kfiow  that  it  is  but  onejlep  from  the  capital  to  the 
Tarpeian  rock,*  As  the  idle  people,  who  call- 
ed themfelves  the  nation,  and  who  attended 
round  the  hall  of  the  affembly,  to  fway  the  de- 
crees and  mal-treat  the  members  who  did  not  vote 

beheaded  the  firft  day  of  the  revolution.  He  had  likewife 
agents  at  all  the  fales  of  books,  or  rarities  at  the  hotel  de 
Bulllion,  and  mull  have  laid  out  at  leaft  50,oooL  llerling, 
befides  his  expenfes,  which  were  not  of  the  mofh  economical 
nature.  Hi;,  fala.y  was  fifteen  {hillings  per  day  during  this 
period  !  !    I-iCt  tliofe  who  admire  fuch  patriots  think  of  this. 

*  So  much  v/ere  people  of  that  party  perfuaded  by  this  time 
of  the  nature  of  prtpular  favour,  that  Mirabcau's  friends 
would  tell  him  in  jeft  that  he  would  certainly  be  hanged.  He 
i^  faid  once  to  have  anfwered,  om,  je  fai  g'u}/  faut  ou  qm 
'fdonfe  la  rcvoUit'wn.^  ou  la  revolution  v^doujftra.  But  it  is 
not  certain  that  he  did  fay  fo. 
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as  they  wiflied,  began  to  dlflike  the  falling  off 
that  was  perceivable  in  their  favourite,  it  was  no 
wonder  if  he  began  to  think  of  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  it  was  no  wonder  if  his  enemies  began 
to  be  more  bold.* 

Mirabeau,  whofe  penetration  and  audacity 
were  equal,  perceiving  that  the  faction  of  the 
Lameths,  Barnave,  Petion,  Robefpierre,  &c. 
were  going  farther  than  he  wifhed,  fignified, 
without  naming  any  names  however,  that  he 
would,  with  a  relentlefs  feverity,  purfue  the 
factious,  whoever  they  might  be  ;  he  was  taken 
ill  a  fev/  days  after  very  fuddenly,  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  induced  many  people  to  fufpecl  that  he 
was  poifoned. 

The  people  of  Paris  are  fufficiently  apt  to 
teflify  immoderate  joy  at  events,  but  here  they 
teftified  very  evident  marks  of  anxiety  and  grief. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  Mirabeau  was  no 
more,  and  the  whole  of  that  immenfe  city  feemed 
to  mourn  like  a  family  that  had  loft  its  father  5 
even  the  royalifts  were  forry,!  and  many  of  them 

enter- 

*  Marat  had  long  been  the  enemy  of  Mirabeau ;  he  had 
propofed  in  his  paper  to  hang  one  third  of  the  afTembly,  and 
to  broil  Mirabeau  on  a  gridiron,  as  being  the  greatell  traitor 
amongft  thtm.  It  is  impoflible  to  conceive  the  various  inter- 
efts  and  plans  of  thefe  revolutionifts ;  they  were  all  friends 
when  it  was  to  pull  down  any  part  of  the  old  governnientj  but; 
that  done,  they  all  wiiTied  each  other  hanged. 

f  There  are  irany  reafons  for  thinking  that  Mirabeau  was 
poifoned,  and  though  llxty  fiirgeons  were  chofen  from  the 
different  feftions  of  Paris,  and  declared  that  he  died  a  natural 
death,  yet  that  by  no  means  is  any  evidence  ;  few  of  thofe 
furgt'ons  appronchtd  the  body  to  examine  it  minutely,  as  they 

themlelves 
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entertained  the  belief  long  after,  that  if  Mirr.- 
beau  had  lived,  the  revolution  would  have  taken 
a  more  mild  and  favourable  turn. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  the  king  and  the 
court  had  more  confidence  in  Mirabeau's  intenti- 
ons and  condud,  than  in  that  of  the  popular 
leaders.  The  aflembly  evidently  loft  in  energy 
and  in  weight  with  the  public  when  this  extraor- 
dinary man  was  no  more  ;  they  had  ftiled  him  the 
coachman  of  the  alfembly,  and  a  few  members 
excepted,  all  confeffed  his  fuperior  talents  for 
guiding  the  deliberations.  The  funeral  of  Mira- 
beau  was  fuch  as  have  feldom  been  feen,  the 
whole  aifembly,  the  king's  minifters,  every  public 
man,  and  the  whole  of  the  national  guard,  af- 
fifled  in  the  ceremony,  at  which  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris  were  prefent. 

It  is  certainly  a  miftake  to  think  that  Mirabeau, 
or  any  other  man,  could  have  ftemmed  the  tide 
of  infurred;ion  and  revolution  which  had  been  let 
loofe  by  the  invafion  of  power  and  property.  To 
the  men  who  had  let  it  loofe  may  with  great  pro- 
priety and  truth  be  applied  the  fublime  defcription 
gi\  en  by  the  immortal  Milton  in  his  Paradife  Loft : 

She  open'd,  but  to  fliut 

Excell'd  her  powci' ;  the  gates  wide  open  (lood, 
That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  hoft 
Under  fpread  enfigns  marching   might  pafs  through 

Wi\h 

tliemfelves  confefTed,  and  tliere  was  a  mob  of  above  one 
hundred  tliouiand  perfons  aficrabled  in  the  nciglibouvingltrccts 
to  know  the  refult,  and  vowiao-  vengeance  if  he  was  found 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  unfair  means.  Againft  whom 
this  vengeance  was  meant,  nobody  knew,  it  was  not  ttierefore 
to  be  expected  that  tlie  fiirgeons  wordd  venture  to  declare 
their  opinion,  even  if  they  bad  found  marks  oi  a  violent  dcalh. 
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With  horfe  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loofe  array  ; 

So  wide  they  flood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 

Cafb  forth  rebounding  fmoke  and  ruddy  flame, 

Before  their  eyes  in  fudden  view  appear, 

The  fecrets  of  the  hoary  deep,  a  dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Withoutdimenfion,  where  length,  breadth  and  height, 

And  time  and  place  are  loft  ;  -where  eldeft  night. 

And  chaos,  anceftors  of  nature,  hold 

Eternal  anarchy,  amidft  the  noife 

Of  endlefs  wars,  and  by  confufion  ftand. 

The  different  parties  fthe  leaders  excepted) 
began  now  to  look  around  and  to  obferve  into 
what  an  immenfe  ocean  of  anarchy  they  had 
launched  the  kingdom.  Diforder  increafed  fail, 
and  the  conftituiion  advanced  but  flowly,  and  it 
already  became  pretty  evident,  that  there  woidd 
be  flill  greater  difficulty  in  putting  it  in  execution 
than  in  making  it.  The  French  nation,  ex- 
tremely impatient,  began  to  demand  and  expert 
that  happinefs  which  had  been  fo  often  promiled 
and  ahvays  delayed. 

Two  methods  of  averting  the  ftorm  were  ufed ; 
the  one,  to  torment  the  king,  and  render  him 
odious  ;  the  other,  to  make  a  new  facrifice  to  the 
people  of  Paris. 

The  Jacobin  club  determined  not  to  permit 
his  Majefty  to  go  to  St.  Cloud  this  fummer,  under 
pretext  of  his  wanting  to  efcape  ;  and  the  affem- 
bly  decreed  that  all  goods,  and  in  particular  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  fuch  as  wine,  poultry,  and 
garden-ftuffs,  vvhich  hitherto  paid  a  very  high 
duty  on  entering  Paris,  fhould  pay  no  duty  after 
the  firfl  of  ?«Iay  following. 

Ff  The 
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The  king,  wirning  to  pafs  the  Eafler  holidayo 
in  the  country,  was  Hopped  by  a  furious  mob 
after  he  got  into  his  carriage ;  and,  after  being- 
detained  more  than  an  hour,  and  hearing  every 
infulting  expreiTion  applied  to  himfelf  and  the 
queen,  in  the  prefence  of  an  armed  guard  and 
Monf.  la  Fayette  at  their  head,  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  palace.  This  feems  to  have  been 
the  beginning  of  that  hard  treatment  by  which  his 
enemies  forced  him  fhortly  after  to  abandon  his 
capital,  from  a  conviction,  that,  as  he  did  neither 
pofTefs  their  affection  nor  confidence,  nor  power 
to  have  himfelf  refpeded,  he  could  never  fulfil 
the  duties,  or  preferve  the  dignity  of  a  king. 
We  (Irall  have  occafion  to  fhew  that,  whatever, 
or  whoever,  may  have  adually  been  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  his  departure,  there  are  many  rea- 
fons  for  thinking  that  it  was  rather  the  project  of 
his  enemies  than  of  his  friends. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1790  the 
revolution  had  marched  with  a  more  peaceable 
fiep  than  either  before  or  after.  The  new  maf- 
ters  of  France  were  occupied  with  confolidating 
their  fabric,  and  the  people  had  been  tolerably 
peaceable,  as  their  patience  was  not  quite  ex- 
haufled,  for  it  had  been  induflrioufly  fpread 
abroad  that  two  years  were  necelTary  for  a  revo- 
lution, and  that  in  two  years  the  affembly  fnould 
be  renewed. 

The  emiiraries  of  the  Jacobins  on  their  part 
had  been  very  aftively  employed  in  feducing  to 
their  party  the  remainder  of  the  regular  troops 
that  had  continued  foithful,  not  to  their  king, 
for  there  Vvas   no   queftion  of  that,  but  to  their 

officers, 
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ofiicers,  and  to  their  duty  as  foldiers.  They  had 
been  almoll  every  where  fucceistul,  and  it  is 
fcarcely  worth  while  to   mention  the  obftacles 

thcY  had  met  with,  nor  the  diRinbances  which  «.  ^  ^^^  ^  ^ 
they  occafioned.  When  {o  great  a  nation  is  let  L'>^nfLrY^  '■'^■'■^  l/u 
loofe  from  obedience  to  the  law3,  tumults  and  ^£^.^j^\^i.^£^ 
diforders  are  the  natural  confequences,  and  it  is 
not  of  any  particular  importance  to  examine 
them.  The  general  outlines  of  anarchy,  and  the 
actions  of  the  main  aclors,  are  all  that  can  be 
traced  ;  for  every  town  in  France  having  become 
an  executino;  and  deiiberatino-  TOvernment,  there 
is  no  poilibihty  of  entering  into  any  details  of  the 
particulars.  The  riot  at  Nancy,  the  difhurbances 
at  Monfauban,  at  Marfeilles  and  Bourdeaux, 
were  only  repetitions  of  the  fame  things  that 
were  paffing  ib  often  in  Paris ;  for,  though  the 
circumftances  of  time  and  place  were  diff^^rent, 
the  caufes  and  the  confequences  were  the  fame. 
Thcv  arofc  every  v/here,  from  the  general  fpirit 
of  infurrecticn  excited  by  the  clubs,  which  were 
now  called  popular  focieties,  and  they  all  for- 
warded the  caufe  of  anarchy,  and  the  deftruction 
of  whatever  yet  remained  of  order. 

The  moderate  party  had  long  endeavoured  to 
eftablifli  focieties  to  counteract  that  of  the  Jaco- 
bins ;  and  tliey  had  held  meetings  at  a  convent  of 
Fuillants,  fo  that  they,  as  v/ell  as  the  jacobins,  J^uZiC^^-^^ 
were  named  after  the  place  of  their  aiTembly. 
M.  Ta  Fayette  was  fome  time  a  Fuiilant,  the 
Count  de  Clermont  Tonnere,  and  many  of  thofe 
perfons  who  in  the  beginning  had  been  very 
sictive  in  the  infurredion  ;  but  thefe  Fuillants 
were  but  a  bad  copy  of  a  bold  original :  thev 
conflituted  themfilves  into  a  club  in  itnication  of 

their 
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their  rivals,  but  they  wanted  the  affiliations  which 
was  the  great  thing  in  which  its  importance  con- 
fided. They  realbned  calmly  and  coldly,  and 
infpired  no  intereft  any  M'here,  or  on  any  occa- 
fion.  Men  of  fenfe  were  at  a  lofs  to  conceive,  as 
they  had  patronized  infurreftion,  and  maintained 
the  perpetual  rights  of  the  people  to  change  the 
government,  what  reafon  they  could  have  for 
differing  with  the  Jacobins  ;  and  every  frank 
rovalift  owned  that  the  jacobin  was  the  more 
refpeclable  and  moft  confident  character  of  the 
two.  Ambition  and  the  defire  of  reigning,  which 
all  could  not  do  in  one  fociety,  was  confidered 
by  fome  as  the  caufe ;  others  faid  that  the  Fuil- 
lants  had  repented ;  and  others  again  that  they 
approved  of  the  principles  of  the  Jacobins,  but 
difapproved  of  their  confequences ;  and  certain 
it  is,  that  the  Fuiilants  themfelves  could  never 
give  any  fadsfaftory  caufe  for  their  feceffion  from 
the  mother  club. 

The  Jacobins  defpifed  fuch  milk  and  water 
rivals  too  much  to  fet  ferioully  about  cruiliing 
them,  for  there  was  little  danger  from  men  who 
had  neither  been  faithful  to  their  king,  nor  to  the 
bill  of  rights  which  they  had  themfelves  decreed, 

Amongfc  thofe  who  never  let  pafs  an  occafion 
of  defending  the  throne,  the  altar,  and  the  nobi- 
lity,   there  were  two   men   particularly    dimn- 
J/  /  /aclaJi^     guifhed  ;  M.  TAbbe  Maury  and  M.  de  Cazale's; 

/ '  ^  '    and,  perhaps,  the  circumllance  that  is  the  moffc 

honourable  to  the  Parifians  is,  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  tv/o  years  that  they  remained 
amongfl  them,  though  they  had  been  perpetually 
blamed,  and  fometimes  infulted,  they  never  re^ 

ceived 
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celved  any  ferlous  injury  ;  they  even  were  efteeni- 
ed  perfonally  by  vail  numbers  of  the  oppollte 
party,  while  thofe  who  were  perpetually  balanc- 
ing from  fide  to  fide  were  alinofl  univerfally  def- 
pifed. 

In  revolutions  nothing  is  fo  ufeful  as  a  decided  <»L:  -tCC^^  c?      '  " 
chara6ler,  and  a  firm  mode  of  action  ;  thofe  who  j 

want  that,  never  will  fucceed,  the  others  fome- 
times  may,  Boldiicfs,  firmnefs,  and  energy — Thefe 
are  the  quahfications  for  a  revolutionifl :  thofe 
who  want  to  crufli  revolutions,  mufl  to  thefe 
three  join  a  love  ofjujiice  and  of  their  country,  and 
the  viclory  will  be  decided  in  favour  of  him  who 
has  the  firil  blow.  It  is  impoffible  to  fucceed  in 
revolting  if  the  rulers  of  a  country  have  the  qua- 
lities above  mentioned,  where  the  government  is 
already  regularly  eftabliflied ;  accordingly,  we 
never  read  in  hiltory  of  any  revolt  being  effeclu- 
ally  made,  except  under  weak,  undecifive,  or 
bad  rulers. 

The  Jacobins  amufed  themfelves  with  raifmg 
the  populace,  and  making  them  torment  the 
Fuillants,  who  v/ere  at  lait  obliged  to  abandon 
their  meetings ;  and  neither  any  party,  nor  the 
pubhc  caufe,  fuiTered  any  thing  by  the  difpcrfion 
of  fuch  feeble,  undetermined,  non-defcript  fort 
of  men,  v.ho  were  incapable  either  of  infpiring 
any  interell  or  doing  any  fervice  to  their  fellow 
citizens. 

When  the  auembly  had  recovered  a  little  from 
that  flupid  inaftivitv  in  v/hich  it  remained  feveral 
weeivs,  or,  rather,  when  it  hsd  began  to  adopt  a 

plan  of  aoiion,  which  vrith  Mirabeau  it  had  en- 
tirely 
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tirely  loft,  it  turned  with  fury  upon  the  clergy. 
It  would  have  been  natural  to  fuppofe  that, 
having  abolifhed  tythes,  and  reduced  their  livings 
to  the  fums  which  the  greateft  enemy  of  the 
clergy  would  not  regard  as  too  great,*  it  was  to 
be  confidered  as  an  affair  finiflied ;  but  now  it 
began  to  appear  that  the  perfecutton  of  that  or- 
der was  in  view ;  the  fales  of  church  lands  went 
on  rapidly,  and  the  ancient  poflefibrs  fubmitted 
with  more  refignation  than  could  have  been  in 
fuch  a  cafe  cxpeded ;  but,  under  the  plaufible, 
though  infidious  name  of  organinng  the  evil  Hate 
of  the  clergy,  they  made  it  one  condition,  that 
all  who  enjoyed  hvings  in  the  church,  fliould 
take  an  oath  that  was  thought  to  be  inconfiflent 
with  the  fupremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

However  men  v»'ho  had  no  religion  might  laugh 
at  this,  as  the  fupremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  is 
one  of  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fairh, 
every  reafonable  man,  let  his  own  perfuafion  be 
what  it  may,  will  confider  it  as  the  moft  unex- 
ampled degree  of  l)arbarity  and  injuflice  to  pro- 
pofe  fuch  a  facrifice  :  it  fcem?  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  ceremony  of  trampling  upon  the  crofs, 
fubmitted  to  by  thofe  who  v/ifh  to  trade  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  and  Vv'hich  Britifh 
merchants  have  never  confented  to  do.  It  is  in 
vain  in  fuch  cafes  to  remark,  that  to  trample  en 
a  piece  of  wood  is  an  indiiTerent  matter,  if  the 
confcience  of  the  man  who  is  to  trample  on  it  is 
not  reconciled  to  the  action  ;  but  the  inhabitant 
of  japan  only  propofes  this  condition  to  thole 

A  liHiop  had  I  2,coc  livres,  or  5 col.  a  year  ;  t'lc  coun- 
try curntus  fiad  50I.  thofe  ia  towns  f;)meth;ncj  more,  and 
other  clergy  in  proportion. 

v.- ho 
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who  want  to  gain  by  dealing  with  him,  he  does 
not  infiil  upon  any  perfon  either  doing  it  or  flarv- 
inoj ;  for  luch  was  the  alternative  left  to  the 
clergy  of  France — one  of  the  moft  cruel  and 
mcft  unjuft  that  ever  was  propofed  to  any  fet 
of  men. 

The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  clergy 
who  had  abandoned  their  temporal  affairs  to  the 
tide  of  things,  made  here  a  pofitive  ftand  and 
refufed  obedience,  as  the  king  alfo  refufed  his 
fandion  to  the  decree.  This  ended,  like  all  the 
other  contefhs,  by  a  forced  fanclion  being  exact- 
ed from  his  Majefly,  and  the  decree  being  or- 
dered to  be  put  rigoroufly  in  execution. 

Greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  clergy  of  France,    fU^^"^    '^^^T^-^'' 
a  very  fmall  number  took  the  oath  required,  and  /J 

were  therefore  obliged   to  quit  their  livings  and  ^ 

their  parifhes,  and  to  retire  upon  penfions  which 
every  one,  even  at  the  time,  v/as  fully  perfuaded 
would  never  be  paid. 

M.  Rabaut,  a  Calvinifl  and  writer  of  a  hiflory 
of  this  period,  treats  the  fcruples  of  the  clergy 
as  being  merely  on  purpofe  to  excite  a  fchifm  in 
the  church  and  confufion  in  the  nation  ;  we  can- 
not, in  juftice,  let  this  aflertion  pafs  without  re- 
futation. Without  entering  into  the  queftion  as 
Roman  Catholics,  let  us  enter  into  it  as  men,  and 
v/e  fliall  at  once  be  convinced,  that  this  oath 
mufl  have  appeared  a  matter  of  great  importance  ^ 

to  the  members  of  the  church,  otherwife  they 
would  not  have  abandoned  every  thing  in  order 
to  avoid  taking  it.  The  enemies  of  the  clergy 
themfelves,  who  accufe  that  body  of  too  great 

an 
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an  attachment  to  its  temporal  welfare,  muft 
allow  the  force  of  this  argument  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent. As  to  the  fa6t,  that  penury  and  want  (tared 
the  nonjurors  in  the  face,  the  circumflance  is  yet 
recent,  and  many  perfons  living  who  remember 
that  it  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  time  in 
France,  that  they  never  would  be  punctually 
paid,  and  that  they  foon  would  ceafe  to  be  paid 
at  all. 

There  was  even  a  ftrong  reafon  for  thinking, 
that  to  pay  the  nonjuring  clergy  would  be  im- 
poffible,  and  this  was  no  other,  than  that  there 
exifted  no  fund  from  which  they  could  be  paid, 
as  the  fales  of  the  church  lands  went  to  pay  debts, 
and  the  falaries  of  the  officiating  clergy  amounted 
to  more  than  the  interefl  of  the  money  arifmg 
from  thofe  fales.* 

If  any  thing  can  add  to  thefe  arguments,  in 
themfelves  fufficiently  conclufive,  it  is  the  abfurd 
rumour  fpread  abroad  by  the  Jacobins  at  the 
time,  that  the  clergy  wifhed  to  make  a  counter- 
revolution, and  that  they  wifhed  to  gain  over  the 
people  to  their  fide.  Now,  if  this  was  the  cafe, 
the  clergy  Ihould  have  remained  in  their  parifhes 
where  they  had  the  means  of  operating  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and  not  have  con- 
demned themfelves  to  inactivity,  and  to  a  total 
incapacity  of  doing  any  thing  of  the  fort,  by 
abandonin?;:  their  functions. 

o 

*  The  fcizliig  the  lands  of  the  clergy  only  ferved  as  a  pre- 
text for  creating  the  affignats,  for,  in  fadt,  the  nation  lofc 
money  by  felling  thofe  lands,  and  giving  the  clergy  the  fala- 
ries which  they  had  decreed.  Tiiis  matter  has  been  fuffici- 
ently examined  and  proved  bv  different  wn'tcic  at  the  time. 

This 
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This  allegation  of  the  levelHng  party  was  ex- 
n£lly  of  a  piece  with  thofe  accufations  brought 
againft  the  nobihty  in  the  Jacobin  club,  and  even 
in  the  aflembly,  where  they  were  faid  to  have 
burned  their  own  caftles  in  order  to  excite  coun- 
ter-revolution. It  is  dii^icult  to  fuppofe  men 
capable  of  accufing  others  of  fuch  ridiculous 
improbabihties,  but  it  Is  altogether  inconceivable, 
that  any  people  should  be  fo  depraved,  or  fo 
ignorant,  as  to  give  any  credit  to  fuch  aiTertions. 

The  people,  in  many  parts  of  France,  faw 
their  confcientious  curates  depart  with  regret ;  in 
others,  the  Jacobin  emlfTaries  chafed  them  from, 
their  parifhes  with  much  mockery  and  infult ; 
but  through  the  whole  Idngdom,  all  clalfes  of 
men,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed,  who  re- 
tained any  fentiment  of  religion  and  juflice,  ap-  /  j  /^C*.  /'^^A^^il'* 
proved   of  the  conduct,  and  lamented  the  lot  of    "-'^'^  ^  ^ 

thofe  men  who    from   attachment  to  their  duty  /^^-h_^  ^AyL 

(even  If  that  attachment  fliould  be  founded  on 
miilake)  laid  themfelves  open  to  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  indigence  and  want. 

We  cannot  leave  this  fiibject  without  obferving, 
that  the  regular  plan  laid  for  degrading  rellp-ion, 
and  by  degrees  abolifhing  it  altogether,  was  a 
quite  new  thing  in  the  hlftory  of  mankind  ;  w^e 
have  never  read  of  one  mode  of  faith  beinp- 
pulled  down,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  eftabliih- 
ing  another  :  but  here  the  plan  feems  to  have 
been  to  dcflroy  all  rehgion,  and  leave  the  people 
without  any  ;  and  if  v/e  have  any  doubt  of  its 
being  then  intended,  we  may  clear  that  up  by 
examining  the  conduct  of  the  Abbe  Seyes,  of 
l\thn,  of  Robefpierre,  kc.  fmce  that  time. 

O  g  The 
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The  firmnefs  of  the  high  clergy  was  fuch  In 
this  cafe,  that  noneofthebiihops  could  be  found 
to  ordain  the  new  intrm'  ts,  and  that  two  men 
who  were  bilhcps  in  pr^rttbus^  that  is,  who  had 
ilo  bifhoprics,  and  were  a  fori  of  penfioners  oa 
the  Church  of  Ivoirie,  v/ere  employed  for  that 
purpofe. 

It  is  fome  confolation  to  reasonable  men,  what-       J 
ever  their  mode  of  faitli  may  be,  to  think,  that      m 
the  lot  of  thofe  who  rendered  this  cruel  and  uii-      " 
jufl:  decree,  and    of  the  uaprinciph^d  intruders 
who  occupied  the  place  of  thofe  who  were  thus 
difmiffed,  has  been  ftill  more  diTafhrous  than  that 
of  the  men  whom  they  had  facriliccd.     Many  of 
the  intruders  finifhed  by  revoking  the  oath  they 
had  taken,  and    all    of    them    were    defpifed. 
Numbers  have,  on  various  pretexts,  been  put  to 
death,  or  fent  out  of  the  country,  and  not  one 
of  them  has  had  the  fatisfaclion  of  approving  of 
his  own  condud:. 

From  the  time  that  this  decree  was  rendered, 
even  the  appearance  of  unity  and  concord  that 
had  been  preferved  hitherto  was  at  an  end  ;  it 
was  evident  to  every  one,  that  this  fevere  and 
unjuft  order  tended  to  ftir  up  diifenfion,  and  did 
not,  like  other  decrees,  put  any  money  into  the 
treafury  cf  the  nation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  took 
a  great  deal  out,  by  the  penfions  that  were  to  be 
paid  to  the  nonjurors  ;  or  if  thofe  penlions  fhould 
ceafe  to  be  paid,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith 
that  could  not  but  be  attended  with  uif«yrace. 


o 


The  nation  (that  is  to  fay,  the  populace,  which 
went  by  that  name,  and   which    atlually  ruled. 


though 
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though  cloathcd  in  racrs  and  fi(th)  confidercd  it- 
!'jlf  as  being  extremely  rich,  and  was  become  fo 
o^conomical  and  avaricious,  that  *  if  this  regula- 
tion about  the  clergy  had  offered  any  profit,  it 
v'ould  have  had  manv  advocates,  but  it  oiTered 
none,  and,  of  confequcnce,  was  the  moil  unpo- 
pular ace  the  afTembly  had  yet  paffed. 

During  this  time  a  divifion  mmufac^areditfelf  r,  1 
amongfl:  the  national  guards  of  Paris.  Santerre,  J  CL'y-^<^'^'^  ^ 
a  brewer  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antcine,  and  v^ho 
commanded  a  divifion  in  that  quarter,  had  endea- 
voured to  fupplant  La  Fayette  in  .ihe  good  graces 
of  the  people.  This  was  a  matter  of  no  fmall 
importance,  for  it  was  from  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Antoine,  which  was  peopled  only  with  poor  work- 
men, that  thofe  mobs  had  come  that  were  fo  for- 
midable to  the  ariliocrats,  and  as  the  revolution 
advanced,  the  effeminate  manners  of  La  Favctte 
ceafed  to  be  fo  popular  as  formerly  ;  a  coarie, 
rough  brewer  feemed  more  fit  for  the  confidence 
of  men,  whofe  profeiTed  aim  was  to  level  all  dif- 

*  One  of  the  king's  f^rvants,  or  carriages,  could  not  pafs 
without  the  nation  faying,  that  it  was  a  pity  and  a  fliame 
that  their  blood  and  treauire  Hiould  fupport  fuch  luxury. 
It  was  propjfed,  that  M.  Bailly,  the  once  favourite  of  the 
P-'ople,  and  IHU  the  mayor,  Ihould  not  be  allowed  appoint- 
ments fufucicnf  to  keep  a  carriage,  but  that  h:  {h:!uid  walk  on 
foot.  In  the  public  papers  it  was  propofcd  to  abolifh  all 
c  '.rriages  in  towns,  and  to  oblige  people  either  to  wr?lk  or  to 
g-o  on  horfe-back.  The  order  of  procefTion  propofed  was, 
tliat  thofe  on  horiJes  fnould  wallc  at  a  ilow  pace  and  follow  in  a 
llraight  line  ;  nobody  but  a  do<3:or  or  a  uirgeon  was  to  be 
permitted  to  trot  their  horfes  in  the  ftreet.  We  may  eafily 
jtTdge,  when  fuch  plans  were  ferionfly  propofed  and  difcufTed, 
though  not  adopted,  to  what  an  extravagant  jn'tch  the  ig- 
r-orance  and  folly  of  a  people  iiy'-xng  themfclves  free  was 
tarried, 

tinclions ; 
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tincllons  ;  add  to  this,  that  Santcrre  was  the 
abler  of  the  two,  he  was  hearty  in  the  caufe 
of  anarchy ;  whereas  La  Fayette  was  become 
moderate,  and,  to  complete  his  nothingnefs,  was 
a  Feuillant. 

A  riot,  occafioned  under  the  pretext  of  de- 
ftroying  what  remained  of  the  Palace  of  Vin- 
cennes,  which,  being  uninhabitable  on  account 
of  its  ruinous  ftate,  had  been  employed  for  keep- 
ing flate  pri  Toners,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Baftile,  ferved  to  fliew  the  two  parties  in  their 
true  colours.  La  Fayette,  the  fuperior  officer, 
oppofed  himfelf  to  the  demolition,  and  Santerre 
oppofed  himfelf  to  La  Fayette,  until  feeing  that 
he  had  only  a  fmall  party  to  lupport  him,  he  was 
prudent  enough  to  give  way.  La  Fayette  re- 
turned to  Pans,*  and  being  told,  that  a  number 
of  gentlemen  were  in  the  palace  of  the  Thuille- 
ries  (where  they  had  aclually  gone,  thinking 
that  the  mob  mii;ht  come  there),  and  pentlemen 
whofe  attachment  to  the  perfon  of  his  majefty 
was  not  equivocal,  he  haftened  to  vent  his  fpleen 
upon  them.  The  few  friends  that  yet  remained 
attached  to  the  king  were  beat  and  kicked,  and 
a  fev7  of  them  imprifoned,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  thciT  having  committed  any  fault.  The 
common  report  v»as,  that  they  were  armed  with 
poignards   of  a  parLicular  form,t  but  that  was 

never 

*  Vincennes  is  but  abcvit  a  mile  diftant. 

■\-  The  fear  of  poignards  was  fo  great  about  this  time,  thr.t 
a  fwcrd  cutler  came  to  the  municipslity  in  order  to  declare, 
that  he  had  orders  to  make  a  dagger,  the  handle  of  which 
v/as  to  be  ornamented  with  falfe  diamonds  ;  th^'t  it  v.'3s  for  a 

lad)*- 
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never  credlteJ  for  a  moment,  though  it  ferved 
as  an  opportunity  for  diftinguifhing  the  king's 
friends  iu  future  by  the  title  of  knights  of  the 
dagger,  the  word  ariilocrat  having  loll  fomething 
of  its  force. 

It  was  ROW  become  a  fufFlcient  reafon  for  being 
fufpeded  and  ill  treated,  if  any  one  feemed  tp 
have  a  connection  v/ith  a  nonjuring  piiefl;  and 
the  king  had  great  odium  thrown  upon  him  on 
this  account. 

The  departure  of  the  two  aunts  of  the  king, 
who  were  too  old  to  conform  to  the  new  regu- 
lations in  point  of  religion,  and  who  went  fud- 
denly  off  to  Rome,  afforded  great  matter  of 
complaint  againft  his  majefly  who  was  literally 
in  the  fituation  of  the  lamb  in  the  fable,  v/hen 
accufed  by  a  wolf  for  troubling  the  water  :  it  was 
the  fame  thing  to  his  accufers,  whether  this  un- 
fortunate prince  had  a  good  reafon  to  give  for  his 
conduct  or  not,  the  blame  was  laid  to  him  all  the 
fame,  and  certainly  without  confidering,  whether 
a  king,  who  was  acculfemed  to  rule,  feels  more 
than  another  man  or  not,  his  fituation  was  fuch 

Judy,  and  that,  probably  it  niig'it  be  for  the  queen.  This 
was  a  very  grave  affair.  He  wus  told  to  finifh  the  dagger, 
and  give  notice  to  have  the  perfcn  who  came  for  it  arrefted. 
All  this  was  done  in  the  moil  ferious  manner,  for  the  poignard 
was  no  common  weapon,  it  had  a  contrivance  in  the  liandle 
to  receive  the  fteel,  which  flipped  back  the  moment  the  point 
was  prefied  agaiait  any  thing,  and  this  was  thouLrht  a  verv 
dangerous  contrivance.  The  lady  who  had  commanded  it 
was  a  lover  of  the  theatre,  and  was  io  perform  on  a  private 
ftage,  a  part  in  which  fclf-minder  was  to  he  perpe- 
trated. I'he  ccnflruftion  of  the  dagg-er  might  have  unrid- 
dled all  tin'-;,  hot  fear  is  the  bL\id.  .1  oV  all  ieitd^rs. 
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as  no  man  that  had  not  crimes  to  reproach  hlm- 
felf  with  could  have  envied. 

To  add  to  the  pain  which  daily  mortification 
muxl  have  occafioned,  the  conftitution,  fo  far  as 
it  was  advanced,  oiTered  only  a  bizar  jumble  of 
principles  and  regulations,  which  promifcd  no- 
thing but  more  anarchy  and  more  confulion. 

Ai  it  was  then  generally  believed,  that  the 
king  was  a  carelefs,  eafy,  and  ill-informed  man, 
it  was  (uppofed,  that  he  was  either  ignorant  of 
or  indifferent  to  the  profpeci:  before  him  ;  but  his 
conduce  fnice,  when  in  prifon  and  alone,  v/here 
there  could  be  no  deception,  has  proved,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  the  man  they  thought.  Hav- 
ing fo  completely  cleared  up  this  point  himfelf,  it 
would  be  unnecefilu-y  to  enter  upon  it ;  and  we 
mull  remain  convinced,  that  fev/  m:n  in  hu 
kingdom  had  ftudied  the  decrees  rendered  by  the 
affembly  more  profoundly  than  himfelf,  nor  fore- 
faw  the  evil  confequences  more  clearly.*  He 
begun,  therefore,  to  be  convinced,  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  a  good  iJue  to  the  affairs,  and 
through  the  intreaties  of  his  friends  and  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  enemies,  v/as  at  lad  induced  to  en- 
deavour to  make  his  efcape.  The  circumflanccs 
wnth  v/hich  this  unfortunate  journey  were  attend- 
ed are  univerfally  known,  but  the  particular 
caufes  of  it  are  concealed,  and  probably  v/ill 
continue  fo  till  an  end  is  put  to  the  prefent  war, 
when  the  truth  may  perhaps  come  out. 

*  After  the  conftitution  was  accepted,  the  king  had  al- 
ivnys  br  him  a  copy  of  the  whole,  and  St  frequently  fell  to 
his  lot  to  explain  to  the  aiTembly  that  f'-.cr  ■■•:■'.]- d,  decrees 
■yv'hich  they  did  not  properly  underlland. 

There 
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There  arc  three  opinions  on  the  fubje<5l  refpedl- 
ing  its  caufs ;  one  is,  that  the  royal  family  and 
the  emigrants  without  the  kingdom  had  imagined 
this  mode  of  raifmg  a  civil  war.  Another  is, 
that  the  moderate  party,  with  La  Fayette  at  their 
head,  let  the  king  go  with  an  intention  to  (lop 
him  on  his  journey,  and  by  getting  him  entirely 
under  their  power,  be  able  thereby  to  triumph 
over  the  more  violent  Jacobins.  The  third  is, 
that  the  more  violent  Jacobins  had  perfccuteJ 
him  by  hindering  him  from  going  to  the  country 
that  fummer,  and  perpetually  harralling  him  with 
meflages,  on  purpofe  to  induce  him  to  depart, 
with  a  dcfign  to  convert  Francs  into  a  republic. 

It  would  be  wafting  time  ufelefsly  to  attempt 
fettling  this  point,  becaufe  the  diiferent  facts  011 
which  the  diiferent  opinions  are  fupported,  are 
not  proved.  La  Fayette's  enemies  maintain  that 
it  was  his  plan,  that  he  knew  of  their  departure, 
and  had  determined  beforehand  where  they  were 
to  be  {lopped.  La  Fayette  had  many  faults,  and 
was  guilty  of  many  inexcufable  pieces  of  cool  de- 
ceit ;  but  without  pretending  to  determine  the 
point  pofitively,  we  may  fafely  acquit  him  of  this 
until  fome  real  proof  is  brought  agaiiiil  him,  as 
it  is  very  improbable ;  he  run  perfonally  a  great 
rifk,  as  his  plan  might  have  failed,  and  even  the 
firll  moment  of  popular  fury  might  have  been 
fatal  to  the  man  who  had  anfwered  with  his  life 
for  the  king's  perfon.  It  is  ilill  more  unlikely 
that  the  violent  Jacobins  could  have  laid  the  plan, 
for  the  nation  v/as  by  jio  means  ready  for  fuch  an 
experiment;  belides,  it  was  impoinble  for  them 
to  calculate  at  all  about  its  fuccefs,  as  thev  had 
no  means  of  approaching  his  perfon  to  give  him 

council. 
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council,  as  none  of  their  party  guarded  him,  and 
as  the  clrcumflanc:^  of  the  king's  being  abfenr, 
would  be  the  fignal  for  all  the  royalifls  in  the 
nation  affembling  round  his  perfon,  and  occa- 
fioning  a  civil  and  foreign  war  both  at  once. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  moil  probable  that 
this  journey  was  the  plan  of  the  royalifls,  and 
that  it  failed  through  mifmanagenient.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2 ill  of  June,  the  royal  family 
was  found  to  be  miffing  from  the  palace  of  the 
Thullleries,  and  Monfieur,  the  king's  elder  bro- 
ther, from  the  palace  of  the  Luxemburg.  No- 
thing could  equal  the  aflonilhment  and  flupid 
fort  of  wonder  difplayed  by  the  Parifians  in  the 
firfl  part  of  that  day.  I'hey  had  affected  fuch 
a  fovereign  contempt  for  the  king's  underftand- 
ing,  that  their  pride  was  prodigioufly  mortified 
by  an  efcape,  of  which  nobody  could  give  the 
leafl  information.  The  total  ignorance  of  the 
manner,  as  well  as  of  the  courfe  v/hich  he  had 
taken,  mixed  with  the  anxiety  as  to  what  might 
be  the  confequenccs,  produced  a  flupid  flate  of 
inadivity,  which  was  afterwards  reprefented  as 
majeftic  filence  and  refolution. 

The  affembly,  however,  acted  upon  this  occa- 
fion  with  more  than  their  ufual  moderation  and 
wifdom.  The  miniflers  were  fent  for,  and  it  was 
determined  to  keep  things  peaceable  till  the  event 
of  the  efcape  fhould  become  known. 

Towards  evening,  the  people  began  to  recover 

a  little  from  the  blow,  and  employed  themfelves 

in  effacing  the  name  and  arms  of  the  king,  and 

the  word  royal  from  all  the  fign  polls  and  public 

buildiiifTi 
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buildings  where  it  yet  remained.  The  people 
Were  ih  little  prepared  for  a  republic,  thiit  the 
converlatioa  anion (i;!!:  the  o^roups  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  round  the  alfembly,  ran  upon  the 
propriety  of  offering  the  throne  to  the  Duke  of 
York  ;  that,  faid  they,  would  change  the  dynaf- 
ty,  and  unite  France  to  England,  which  would 
be  exchanging  the  family  compacl  with  Spain, 
for  a  far  better  one  with  England.*  Paris  con- 
tinued in  a  kind  of  fullen  but  impatient  iilence 
till  the  fourth  day,  when  news  came  that  the 
king  was  ftopt  at  Varennes,  it  was  then  that  all 
countenances  changed,  and  that  the  people  be- 
gan to  vent  themfelves  in  abufive  language.  The 
chief  movement  feemed  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
pleafure  which  they  expected  from  feeing  a  king, 
who  had  outwitted  them,  humbled  and  brought 
back  a  captive. 

The  enemies  of  royalty  had  now  another 
triumph,  which  they  did  not  long  delay  turning* 
to  advantage.  The  king  had  unequivocally 
fhewn  himielf  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  conflituti- 
on ;  and  it  is  certain,  after  what  had  paffed,  no 
man  who  had  common  fenfe  could  ever  expect  a 
happy  iiTue  to  the  affairs.  The  (lep  which  the 
king  had  taken,  was  of  itfelf  a  proof  that  he  did 
not  give  his  confent  to  the  change  of  government 
that  had  taken  place ;  but  that  there  might  be 
no  doubt  on  that  head,  he  had  left  a  long  decla- 
ration, all  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  which 
he  criticifed  very  feverely,  and  difapproved  very 
decidedly  of  the  plan  of  government.  People 
were  now  convinced  that  the  king  was  capable 

*  A  s  foon  as  any  new  word  was  employed  by  the  membej-& 
of  the  afiemblv,  it  was  repeated  perpetually  in  the  groups. 
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of  profound  diffimulatlon,  and  from  that  day 
forward  little  difcernment  was  neceflary  to  fee 
that  either  the  king  or  the  new  order  of  things 
muil  fall  before  any  very  diltant  period. 

This  flight  of  the  royal  family  mud  be  allowed 
to  have  been  contrary  to  many  profelhons  which 
the  king  had  made,  and  as  fuch  blameable,  but 
it  muil  at  the  fame  time  be  allowed  that  his  ene- 
mies were  to  be  blamed  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
Long  before  the  time  of  the  king's  flight,  he  had 
only  acled  a  paffive  part ;  it  was  for  the  great, 
majeflic  aflTembly  therefore  (as  a  king  was  a  part 
of  their  conilituiion)  to  have  rendered  him  its 
friend  by  good  ulage,  and  by  allowing  him  fome 
degree  of  perfonal  eafe  and  comfort ;  but  like 
thofe  favages  who  amufe  themfelves  in  mutilat- 
ing and  degrading  a  fallen  enemy,  this  afl^embly, 
which  profelfed  virtue  and  philofophy,  was  per- 
petually employed  in  vexing  and  humiliating  the 
king ;  all  the  democratic  journalifl:s,  the  demo- 
cratic groups,  and  all  the  clubs  in  the  Idngdom, 
were  employed  in  rendering  the  king  and  king- 
ly power  odious  and  contemptible,  for  which 
condud  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  affign  a  good 
reafon,  or  to  furnifh  a  good  excufc. 

The  king,  fuppofmg  him  only  to  have  been 
the  hrft  public  funftionary,  as  they  affe^led  to 
call  him,  ftill  he'  ought  to  have  met  with  great 
refpeft  and  implicit  obedience,  when  he  did  not 
exceed  his  powers,  and  the  afl'embly  ought  to 
have  fet  the  firfl  example  of  honouring  and  re- 
fpecting  the  chief  ma^fjiltrate  of  the  nation.  As 
it  fo  happened  that  the  king  never  exceeded  the 
authority  given  to  him,  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether 

the 
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the  injulHce  or  the  imprudence  of  this  condu<5^ 
towards  him  was  the  greater,  particularly  as  a 
fort  of  refped,  bordering  upon  idolatry,*  was 
fliewn  to  every  other  of  the  conftituted  authori- 
ties. 

This  circumftance,  which  fo  naturally  attracts 
our  attention  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  may 
perhaps  juflly  be  confidered  as  a  proof  that  the 
reigning  party  of  that  time  widied  to  prepare  the 
French  people  for  a  republic  ;  and  if  they  did  fo, 
it  is  certain  the  method  they  took  was  the  moft 
likely  to  fuccced  of  any  that  could  be  adopted. 
The  king  had  been  allowed,  as  we  before  faid,  a 
fufpenfive  veto,  which  gave  him  a  privilege  more 
invidious  than  ufeful,  and  he  was  obliged,  when 
he  did  fanftion  a  law,  to  do  it  without  making 
any  obfervation  or  requefting  any  alteration.  The 
power  granted  to  all  kings,  and  which  is  fo  ne- 
ceifary  to  refide  fomewhere,  of  pardoning  crimi- 
nals in  particular  cafes,  was  refufed  to  this  unfor- 
tunate fovereign,  upon  whom  all  the  refponfi- 
bility  and  odium  of  executive  government  was 
thrown,  without  his  being  permitted   to  enjoy 

*  In  a  new  piece  produced  on  one  of  the  theatres,  a  mu- 
nicipal officer  was  made  to  appear  with  the  three-coloured 
echarpe  over  his  fhoulders,  and  the  people  were  oiTcnded  that 
the  facred  and  conftitutional  colours  fliould  be  degraded  by 
decorating  an  actor  on  the  ftage.  This  happened  among  a 
people  who  had  often  feen  the  Saviour,  and  fometimes  the 
Creator  of  tlie  world,  reprefented  by  an  a6lor  on  a  public 
ftage,  and  who  never,  during  the  times  of  the  moft  violent 
royalifm,  nor  when  religion  had  its  greateft  power,  thought 
there  was  any  impropriety  in  reprelenting  kings  and  priefta 
on  the  theatre.  Kings  and  priefts  have  often  too  been  turn- 
ed into  ridicule  on  the  ftage,  but  tiie  municipal  officer  only 
appeared  as  fuch,  without  the  leaft  attem.pt  to  expofe  him, 
either  as  an  objeft  of  hatred  or  of  eontempfe. 

eithe^i 
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either  the  honours  or  the  privileges  tliat  are 
equally  neceflary  for  the  governor  and  the  go- 
verned. 

The  philofophers  of  the  revolution  talked 
much  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  liberty  ;  did 
they  think  then  that  they  had  a  power  to  deprive 
their  king  of  all  his  rights  as  an  individual  ?  They 
might  claim,  perhaps,  with  fome  appearance  of 
right,  the  power  of  cafliiering  him,  as  they  ex- 
preifcd  it ;  but  they  fhould  have  faid  in  this  cafe, 
as  they  faid  on  fo  many  others,  that  though  he 
was  a  king,  he  was  likewife  a  man^  and  that  no- 
thing but  crimes  committed  by  himfelf  could  take 
away  from  him  any  of  his  natural  rights  ;  as  be- 
ing a  man,  he  fhould  therefore  have  had  his  free 
choice  of  being  king,  or  refufmg  to  be  fo  ;  or  at 
all  events,  if  public  good  required  that  he  fhould 
abfolutely  be  king,  he  merited  every  fort  of  re- 
fpect  and  good  treatment  as  an  individual,  devo- 
ted innocently  and  againft  his  will  to  be  the  flave 
of  the  nation. 

If  juflice  required  this,  policy  required  alfo 
that  the  chi  f  magiflrate,  entrufted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  fhould  be  loved  and  refpe6led 
by  thofe  who  were  to  obey,  and  it  was  even  very 
elfential  to  have  him  execute  willingly,  and  with 
comfort  to  himfelf,  the  duties  of  the  office  in 
which  he  had  been  placed.  It  did  not  certainly 
require  any  great  degree  of  juflice,  common  fenfe, 
or  acuteneis,  to  have  feen  all  this,  and  as  the 
affembly  cannot  be  accufed  of  wanting  that  lafl 
quality,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  its  real  in- 
tention was  to  have  a  republic  as  foon  as  the 
people  fliould  fully  have  got  over  their  ancient 
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prejudice  in  favour  of  kings.  This  feems  to  be  the 
moie  probable,  that  the  men  \vho  at  that  time 
ruled,  have  been  very  a6tive  fmce  royalty  was 
abolidied,  and  have  never  concealed  their  pre- 
ference to  a  repubhcan  form  of  government. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  fmce  the  affembly 
and  the  other  authorities  had  no  oower  to  make  /  /  •  ,/-" 
the  law  re  pected,  by  lecurmg  to  che  km^  tfiat 
perional  liberty  v/hich  they  had  fo  form-\liy  de- 
creed, he  had  a  right  to  feek  means  of  ab  Jicat- 
ing  the  throne  by  whatever  method  he  could  ;* 
and  this  was  the  more  law  ul,  as  it  had  been  de* 
creed,  that  if  the  king  abfented  himlelf  without 
leave,  and  did  not  return  when  fummoned,  he 
by  that  aft  abdicated  his  crown.  Now  by  taking 
this  decree  in  the  ienfe  that  the  king  had  a  right 
to  take  it,  if  he  chofe,  it  implies  fairly,  that  if 
the  king  thinks  proper  to  abdicate,  he  may  do  fo 
by  going  away  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  any 
diftance  farther  than  fixty  miles,  and  refufmg  to 
return. 

Such,  as  to  the  right  of  the  matter,  muft  be 
the  reafonings  of  every  one,  but  it  muft  be  con- 
felfed,  that  nothing  could  be  fo  unfortunate  as 
the  difpofition  of  the  Idng  to  go  away,  and  that 
of  the  aifembly  to  force  him  to  return,  as  it  ren- 
dered confidence  in  future  impoftible  to  be  main- 
tained, and  without  that  a  king  can  never  be  ufe- 
ful  in  any  free  country. 

*  The  king  was  permitted  to  travel  to  any  diftance,  not 
exceeding  fixty  miles  from  the  capital,  or  the  national  afTem- 
bly,  and  this  decree  was  previous  to  his  being  forced  by  the 
populace  to  return  to  his  palace,  when  he  only  intended  go- 
ing to  St.  Cloud,  fix  miles  diftant,  and  that  under  a  guard 
of  armed  citizens. 

The 
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The  circumfbances  of  the  king's  return  are 
well  known  to  all,  we  (ball  therefore  pafs  over 
them  to  the  confequences  of  this  unfortunate 
journey. 

The  career  of  the  democrats  was  impeded  by 
this  flight,  although  it  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  be  accelerated.  A  momentary  union 
took  place  between  the  royalifts  and  the  moderate 
party,  who  difcovered  their  interefts  not  to  be 
very  oppofite  to  each  other ;  and  even  many  of 
the  Jacobin  club,  and  its  admirers,  having  been 
flruck  with  amazement  and  fear  at  the  profped 
of  a  decided  civil  war,  which  they  had  fo  nar- 
rowly efcaped,  determined  to  avoid  thofe  ex- 
tremes which  might  be  the  occafion  of  bringing 
A      ^  one  on  ;  even  the  ferocious  Barnave  was  fenfible 

^/^■CiA  y^  (A  Qf  |-|-jg  neceffity  of  adopting  meafures  of  greater 

moderation  in  future.*  Petion,  Robefpierre,  and 
the  Abbe  Gregoire,  as  well  as  fome  other  leaders 
of  the  Jacobin  club,  amongit  whom  Briffot  mull 
be  mentioned,  and  Danton,  wiflied  to  have  em- 
braced that  opportunity  of  depofmg  the  king,  by 
trying  him  and  finding  him  guilty  ;  however,  the 
committee  appointed  for  examining  into  the  affair, 
declared  that  the  king  himfelf  could  not  be  tried, 
as  he  was  inviolable,  but  that  the  authors  and 
abettors  of  the  projett  fhould  be  fearched  out 
and  puniflied. 

As  it  had  been  the  ancient  ufage  in  France,  that 
the  declaration  of  the  king  or  queen  were  to  be 

*  Befides  Barnave,  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  d'Andre, 
Thourer,  Chapelier,  and  even  the  Abbe  Seyes,  were  for 
moderation ;  every  body  knows  that  it  was  neither  from  refpedl 
nor  attachment  to  the  king  that  this  could  arife,  it  muft, 
therefore,  probably  have  been  from  an  idea  of  neceffity. 

received 
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received  in  the  courts  of  juflice,  but  that  they 
could  not  be  interrogated^  the  affenibly  and  the 
king  both  were  inclined  to  adopt  this  mode  ;  ac- 
cordingly the  king  dechired  to  a  deputation  that 
waited  upon  him  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  it, 
that  having  been  continually  infulted  in  Paris, 
without  any  redrefs  being  obtained,  he  had  been 
under  apprehenfions  for  the  lives  of  himfelf  and 
his  family  ;  that  his  intention  had  been  to  avoid 
danger  by  going  to  Montmedy,  where  he  meant 
to  have  fiopt  to  learn  the  real  difpofition  and 
will  of  the  nation,  which  he  could  not  do  as  a 
prifoner  in  fo  turbulent  a  city  as  Paris.  To  this 
he  added,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  jour- 
ney he  had  been  convinced  of  the  unanimity  of 
the  people,  and  their  defire  to  fupport  the  confti- 
tution,  which  he  therefore  would  confider  as  the 
national  will,  but  upon  which  he  could  not 
give  his  own  opinion  until  it  Ihould  be  com-^ 
pleted. 

With  regard  to  the  guilt  of  thofe  who  co-ope- 
rated in  the  tiight,  he  declared  with  firmnefs  that 
it  was  his  ov/n  action,  that  no  one  had  prompted 
him  to  it,  that  they  had  only  obeyed,  and  that 
therefore  no  perfon  could  be  guilty  on  that 
head. 

While  the  affembly  was  endeavouring  to  take 
moderate  meafures,  the  violent  party  in  the 
clubs,  both  of  the  Jacobins  and  of  another  called  ,   ,-,  . 

the  Cordeliers,  where   Marat  and   Danton  were  /;  uY^ij'-'^^-^''^ 
members  (and  which  was  more  violent  than  even 
that  of  the  Jacobins)  were  making  every  effort  to 
carry  things  to  extremities.     The  groups  in  the 
Palais  Royal   were    the   fame»   and   hand  bills 

were 
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Were  circulated  and  polled  up,  demanding  the 
trial  of  the  king.  All  the  men  who  had 
fufFered  by  the  firft  revolution,  and  were  afraid 
of  a  fecond,  joined  the  moderate  party  ;  but  the 
dregs  of  the  people  were  firmly  attached,  as 
ufual,  to  the  caufe  of  anarchy  and  revolt,  lo  that 
there  was  every  appearance  of  things  being- 
brought  fpeedily  to  a  ferious  contefl. 

Paris  had  been  continua^ly  in  a  flate  of  com- 
motion from  the  20th  of  June,  till  the  middle  of 
July,  while  thefe  queflions  had  been  agitated ; 
and  on  the  17th  of  July,  which  happened  to  be 
a  Sunday,  a  great  crowd  of  people  v/ent  to  the 
altar  of  the  foederation,  there  to  fign  a  paper 
(compofed  by  BrilTot,  as  it  was  generally  behev- 
ed)  which  they  called  a  petition,  but  which  was 
a  remonllrance,  followed  by  a  declaration  that 
they  never  would  fubmit  to  be  governed  by 
Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

This  patriotic  mob  of  petitioners  began  by 
hanging  an  invalid  who  had  lofl  his  leg,  together 
with  a  hair  drefier  whom  they  found  lying  drunk 
or  afleep  under  the  altar.  This  was  done  upon  the 
pretence  of  their  being  fpies  (for  the  good  populace 
pay  much  more  regard  to  feverity  than  to  juflice 
in  punifhing),  but  more  probably,  as  has  fo  often 
been  done  Tince,  in  order  to  ftir  up  the  ferocious 
paffions  of  the  multitude,  by  the  crime  of  mur- 
der recently  committed.* 


/A     \lL  ^IcLUc^Sm      ^*    ^^^^^Y'    L^    Fayette,   and    the    national 
(J J  a^y<^  (t      y  *-       guards,  were  inclined  to  the  moderate  fide,  and 

*  The  fame  thing  was  done  on  the  morning  of  the  loth 
of  Augull. 
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they  embraced  this  opportunity  of  attacking  their 
enemies  ;  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  they 
marched  in  force  arainft  the  mob.     When  arriv- 

O 

ed  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  they  were  af- 
fembled,  upon  ordering  the  mob  to  dii'pcrfe,  the 
mayor  and  commandant  were  ailailed  with  a  vol- 
ley of  ftones,  which  was  returned  by  a  difcharge 
of  muf!-:etry,    without   ball,  only  to  intimidate 

the  affailants,  but  without  eftect :  the  fliowerof  .   /^      ,1  .^,     . 

ftones  continued,  and  was  anfwered  by  a  iliower  o0/i'<V^>^  ff^^'<^->-^^ 
of  bullets.     The  mob  now  run  ofl'  in  all  diredi- 
ons,  leaving  about  a  dozen  dead  upon  the  field. 
The  ring-leaders  all  efcaped,  and  difappeared  for  ^/         j 
a  confiderable  time  ;  Danton,  for  one,  had  been  ^Jj  d-yi-'*''^^' 
feen  there  on  a  white  horfe,  and  was  one  of  the 
firll  to  make  his  efcape. 

The  affembly  approved  completely  and  hear- 
tily of  the  conduct  of  Bailly  and  La  Fayette  ;  and 
for  once  the  affembly  and  the  municipality  of  Paris 

joined  in  one  interefl:,  and  had  one  triumph  over     >*  i  /7f     • 

the  promoters  of  diforder.     The  Jacobins  were  J a^i^^w^xl    ^^     (^t^ 
humbled  in  Paris,  at  Birmingham,  and  in  Swit-  (^J^j,>»cl.if4!!rM^  '^  A^u^^ 
zerland,    almofl    at   the  fame  moment  ;*     and    a     j 
though  their  fall  was  but  for  a  fhort  period  in 
France,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  this,  that  thofe 
who  crufiied  the  revolt,  were  the  fame  men  v»'ho 
had  formerly  headed  it  themfelves,  and  who  had 
been  the  firll  to  preach  up  the  facrednefs  of  the 
duty  of  infurredion. 

*  Tills  was  the  fame  week  with  the  ricts,  cccafioned  at  Bir-  (A^^^  iPr  CO  i^yyU^Aa^ 
mingham  by  the  celebration  of  the  glorious  re/olution,  and 

in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where  it  had  been  celebrated  hkewife,  / 

and  where  fome  of  the  celebratars  v/no  had  circub.ted  incen- 
diai-y  hand  bills,  were  taken  into  cuftody  and  carried  to 
Berne  to  be  tried. 

I  i  We 
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We  fee  here  one  of  the  befl  occafions  that 
the  revolution  has  furniflied  for  proving  the 
falfity  of  the  principles,  and  the  villainy  of  the 
men  who  had  themfelves  led  the  people  to  revolt 
two  years  before,  and  who  now  fired  upon  them 
for  pradifing  it,  becaufe  it  had  continued  too 
long.  So  thought  Bailly  and  La  Fayette  now, 
but  they  did  not  think  fo  when  Berthier  and 
Foulon  were  maffacred  ;  and  fo  thought  Briffot, 
two  years  after,  when  he  found  that  infurrection 
was  likely  to  be  turned  againfl  his  party.  It  is 
thus  that  the  leaders  of  different  fadions  confi- 
der  what  is  right,  to  confiil  in  what  fuits  them- 
felves ;  and  infurrection  may  be  added  to  infur- 
reftion,-  without  a  complaint,  till  it  becomes  in- 
convenient, and  then  it  becomes  a  crime. 

If  men  are  too  blind  to  fee  into  the  manoeu- 
vres and  villainy  of  fuch  practices,  then  we  may 
bid  adieu  to  all  that  inflruQion  which  hiflory 
and  experience  can  give.  Never  was  conduft 
more  uniformly  felfiih  and  villainous,  than  that 
of  the  leaders  of  French  democracy  ;  we  fee  them 
perpetually  holding  up  the  general  good  as  ths 
main  objed:  in  view,  as  the  great  end  of  fociety, 
and  we  as  uniformly  fee  them  employing  the 
multitude  to  advance  their  own  private  ends. 
We  muft  pity  the  multitudes  which  they  miilead, 
and  we  muft  condemn  in  the  moft  decided  and 
unequivocal  terms  all  thofe  cruel,  felfifh,  ambi- 
tious, and  hypocritical  men,  who  ruined  their 
own  country  before  their  deceit  was  found  out, 
but  whofe  practices  and  whofe  principles,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  are  now  fufficiently  known,  that  other 
nations  may  be  fecure  from  a  fmiilar  error. 

The 
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The  national  afTembly  and  the  nation  itfelf 
feemcd  to  be  frightened  at  the  danger  from  which 
they  had  efcapcd,  and  it  was  determined  to  go  on 
with  and  hniih  the  whole  conftitutional  acl,  and 
thereby  fecure  the  country  from  a  fnnilar  rifk  oil 
^ny  future  day. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P. -VIX. 
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]R.etrofpcd  of  what  had  been  p^ljfi^^g  in  the  inte- 
rior— -Mobs,  cruelties,  and  burning  of  caftles— 
Indifrry  flies  ivhen  there  is  no  fecurify  for  per- 

fons  and  property-r-Afairs  of  St.  Domingo — 
That  ijland  a  prey  to  the  different  opinions  cf 
tivo  fadions — Contradictory  decrees    of  the  af 

femhly  concerning  the  men  of  colour^  the  blacks 
and  the  whites — Poverty  and  want  of  commerce 
in  France — Efforts  of  the  jacobin  emiffaries  in 
other  countries— In  England — At  Liege — Bra- 
bant, Switzerla?id,  Germany,  and  Italy-^— Emi- 
gration and  appearance  of  hojlilities — The  ge- 
neral confufion  determines  the  affcmbly  to  finijh 
the  confiitution,  which  they  refolve  to  do,  and 
then  to  feparate. 

j3EF0RE  we  enter  upon  theconclufion  of  the 
conditutional  ad,  it  wiii  be  neceifary  to  turn 
back  to  take  a  view  of  the  different  manoeuvres 
that  had  been  praftifed  in  the  provinces  of  France, 
in  the  colonies  in  the  Weil  Indies,  and  in  other 
countries  of  Europe;  Vv'hich,  for  the  fake  of  not 
interrupting  the  relation  cf  what  was  paffing" 
amongll  the  chiefs  thenifelves,  have  been  left 
behind.  ^ 

The 
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The  lirfl  perfecution  of  the  priefts  and  nobles 
had  begun  in  order  to  procure  an  exemption  from  , 

tythcs  and  feudal  rights,  as  the  oppofition  to  the  1 

crown  had  been  begun   to   procure   liberty,  but 
tythes  M'ere   long  ago  abolifhed,  and  the  noble, 
far  from   exading   obedience    or    money,    was 
obliged  to  obey,  and  to  fubmit  to  arbitrary  con- 
tributions.    A  new  mode  muft  now  be  adopted 
of  ftirring  up  the  people  againft  them,  and  this 
was  not  neglected.     Stories  totally  void  of  foun- 
dation were  fpread  every  where  about  the  plans    ^  ,  /-      /     ^i/f^ii^iX 
and  plots  of  ariftocrats,  which  word  was  fubfti---'^**^  '^      /Iz- 
tuted   for    that  of    royalift.      The    dearnefs   of  /^  <^a,*/-*-^ 
bread  was  attributed  to  them,  and,  however  im- 
probable it   might   be,  there  were  not  wanting 
thoufands  to  give  credit  to  that  report. 

It  has  been  too  evident,  from  the  reports  of  the 
affembly  ever  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  prefent  day,  that  order  has  never  been 
eflablilhed  in  tht-  finances,  nor  in  the  diflribution 
of  juftice.  Hov\^  far  the  country  muft  fall  back 
in  fo  long  a  period,  and  how  great  the  fhare  of 
individual  mifery  muft  be  on  that  account,  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive.  As  the  decree  of  the  af- 
fembly feemed  calculated  to  render  the  people 
richer  and  more  happy,  and  that  they  had,  in 
fact,  become  poorer  and  more  miferable,  it  was 
natural  to  attribute  it  to  fome  other  caufe  than  the 
popular  decrees  of  the  aiTembly.  As,  however, 
there  v/as  no  other  caufe,  none  could  be  per- 
ceived, and  therefore  one  was  imagined.  The 
nobles  and  the  clergy,  who  could  not  be  ex- 
peded  to  be  friends  of  a  revolution  by  which  they 
were  ruined,  were  fixed  upon  as  the  latent  caufe 
of  the  public  misfortunes,  and  this  belief,  like 

many 
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many  others,  became  general,  not  becaufe  it  was 
well  fupported  by  facts,  but,  becaufe  it  became 
general  feemed  to  need  no  facts  to  fupport  it.  In 
the  national  aifembly,  in  all  the  deniocratical 
papers  and  clubs,  the  nobles  and  clergy  were  ac- 
cuied  without  any  proofs,  as  being  a  matter  of 
courfe,  and  that  needed  none  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
when  any  circumftance  that  could  be  conftrued 
unfavourably  for  them  took  place,  it  was  employ- 
ed to  augment  the  general  fury  ;  of  this  fpecies 
was  an  unfortunate  explofion  of  powder  at  the 
,..  '       "  '  houfeof  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Befan9on 

while  he  was  giving  a  feafl  to  a  number  of  his 
neighbours ;  it  was  reported  immediately,  that 
this  unfortunate  man  had  blown  up  his  houfe 
with  defign,*  and  a  banditti,  moflly  compofed 
of  peafants  in  Franch-Compte,  vented  their  re- 
!  venge  for  this  fuppofed  treafon,  by  actually  burn- 

/^.^tVrrAw  Av2i<».  ing  and  pillaging  a  number  of  gentlemen's  coun- 
^.  ^  try  feats,  not  one  of  whom  met  with  either  pro- 
tection or  with  indemnification  from  the  gover- 
nors of  France  ;  from  the  leaders  of  that  happy, 
that  glorious  revolution,  which  Dr.  Prieftley  and 
his  friends  prefer  to  that  of  England,  under 
which  they  obtained  both. 

{J^(m''liC^^tAJi^  Though  the  barbarities  at  that  time  exercifed 

y.  are  now  almoft  forgotten,  on  account  of  that  ter- 

^  rible  feries  of  crimes  with  which  they  have  been 

/y,oj  J^         followed;  yet  they  are,  neverthelefs,  good  fpeci- 

L'  M-U^  &-}\yt^       mens  of  democracy  in  its  moderate  moments,  and 

as  it   has   become  fo  fafliionable  to  expofe  the 
crimes  and   follies   of  kings,  a  few  of  the  firll 

*  The  falfity  of  this  was  immediately  after  recognifed,  and 
the  whole  let  flecp  when  its  fabricatots  began  to  find  its  ef- 
fefts  too  ferious  and  Kkely  to  affeft  themfelves. 

eflays 
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efiliys  of  the  common  people  may  not  be  ufelefsi 

They  are  taken  from   newfpapers  publifhed  at 

the  time,  and  fome  of  them  from   reports  laid 

before  the  national  affembly,  and  they  are  all  of 

them  to  be  found  in  the   Memoire  de  M.  Lally 

Tollendal,  who  was   himfelf  a  friend  to  liberty 

at  the  beginning,  but  who,  fooner  than  mofl  , 

others,  faw  and  repented  of  the  manner  in  which 

he  and  his  colleagues  in  the  affembly  had  fought 

after  that  ineftimable  bleffnig. 

"  In  Languedoc,    M.   de  Barras  was  cut  to    utX^^T'^ 
pieces  in  the  prefence  of  his  wife,  who  was  far 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  died  with  the 
fright. 

"  At  Mans,  M.  de  Monteffon  was  fhot,  after  JUimi^^^^ 
*'  witneffing  the  murder  of  his  father-in-law. 

*'  Madame  de  Battenay  was  forced  to  give  up 
"  the  title  deeds  of  her  eflates  by  an  enraged 
'*  mob,  \yho  menaced  her  with  immediate  death, 
"  and  held  an  ax  over  her  head. 

"  The  tide  deeds  of  a  gentleman  were  de- 
*'  manded  of  his  fteward,  who  refufmg  to  de- 
*'  liver  them,  was  carried  to  a  fire,  and  his  feet 

were  burnt  off  to  oblige  him  to  give  them  up." 


ii 


We  alm.oil  think,  that  we  are  recounting  tho. 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  and  Peru ;  but  no,  the  cafe  was  worfe 
Hill.  The  followers  of  Cortez  were  but  a  fet  of 
adventuring^  freebooters,  and  had  left  their  coun- 
try  to  feck  gold  at  any  price.  The  difciples  of 
modern  philoibphers  aCled  thus  with  their  neigh- 
bours, 
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bours,  and  in  their  own  country,  not  from  the 
hope  of  enriching  themfelves  with  gold  but  from 
revenge,  which  is  certainly  a  dill  more  dcteilable 
paffion  than  avarice. 


Such  are  a  few  of  the  inilances  of  popular  fury 
and  injuftice  which   France  exhibited  in  a  great 
.       /•  /-I  number  of  different  parts  during  the  two  lirfl 

/*^  A"^/''*^-  years  of  the  revolution,  and  which  the  democratic 
writers  do  not  attempt  to  deny,  but  which,  they 
affert,  were  the  acts  of  the  ariilocrats  themfelves, 
in  order  to  bring  on  a  counter-revolution.  This 
aflertion,  though  it  gained  credit  amongft  the 
people  of  Paris,  it  would  be  an  infult  to  the  rea- 
der to  offer  to  refute.* 


On  account  of  thefe  excefles  many  of  the  an- 
cient famihes  faved  themfelves  in  Paris,  and  be- 

*  On  the  banks  of  the  Soane,  where  the  country  is  in  ge- 
neral fertile,  a  country  attorney  forged  an  order  from  the 
king  to  deltroy  gentlemen's  feats.  He  affembled  a  mob  of 
about  five  thoufand  men,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  fix  or  feven 
days,  above  feventy  gentlemen's  feats  were  burnt  down,  and 
the  churches  and  fmall  towns  v.'ere  plundered.  This  armed 
mob  was  at  lad  attacked  and  defeated  by  a  fort  of  army  raif- 
ed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  with  a  confiderable 
flaughter.  Some  of  the  banditti  were  legally  tried  and  pu- 
nifned. 

The  mifchiefs  in  other  parts  did  not  Hop,  and  no  attempts 
were  made  to  punifh  them.  The  Chevalier  d'Ambh  was 
taken  from  his  houfe,  dragged  naked  through  the  village,  his 
hair  and  eye-brows  were  then  torn  off;  he  was  thrown 
upon  a  dunghill,  whilll  his  tormentors,  like  Indian  favages, 
were  dancing  round.  M.  de  Monjuftin,  wlio  had,  with 
twenty-three  other  gcntlemed,  figned  voluntarily  a  declarati- 
on very  favourable  to  the  people,  was  fufpendcd  for  more 
than  an  hour  over  a  well,  while  his  enemies  were  difputing 
which  fort  of  death  he  fhould  fuffer. 

ing 
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uv^  iilmoft  deprived  of  revenues  from  their  lands, 
the  proprietors  found  thenifelves  In  a  ftate  little 
better  than  the  clcr;);)*,  and  Were  iilduced  from 
ncceflity,  as  v/ell  as  from  fmding  things  perpe- 
tually get  worfe,  to  encourage  that  emigration 
which  has  fmce  been  ,fo  fatal  to  their  interefts. 
It  will  be  neceflary,  farther  on,  to  examine  into 
this  emigration,  and  fiiew,  that  it  was  not  a 
mcafurc  eitlier  of  loyalty  or  prudence,  as  it  was 
at  firil  reprefented,  nor  a  nieafure  of  blameable 

iiegled  and  covvardice,  as  another  party  has  fmce         ^        y-.-v       .     -    / 
reprefented  it.     The  emigration  originated  in  the  %-n,Lfrx/^^  <r^-^  l^^-,■^..Ull 
burnings  and   cruelties  of  which  we  have  been    •       ir,    /:,.,..^x^,£^<> 
fpeaking,    and  it   was   continued   by   caufes  of 
which  we  fliall  hereafter  f}:)eak. 

From  thofe  injufdces  and  craelties  with  which 
the  people  began,  at  a  very  early  period  of  ^^he 
revolurion,  the  bad  effe(?c  of  fuddenly  overturning 
eftablifhed  government  was  eafdy  to  be  difcovered. 
It  might  have  been  expecled,  that  the  affembly 
would,  in  confequence,  have  retarded  the  work 
of  dedruction,  and  have  attempted  to  accelerate 
the  inilitution  and  organization  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, but  no  facli  thing  was  attempted  ;  imd 
thoucch  the  fame  horrors  could  not  all  the  time 
continu",  the  defl.ruction  of  forefts  where  the 
wood  was  cut  and  burned,  the  non-payment  of 
rents,  and  a  very  lawlefs  and  pillaging  manner  of 
living  introduced  and  maintained  itfelf  in  the 
whole  of  France,  a  few  provinces  excepted.  This 
ruined  the  country,  and  rendered  its  inhabitants 
more  poor  and  miferable  than  ever,  while  the 
towns  were  reduced  by  the  expenfes  of  guards, 
contributions  of  plate,  under  the  name  of  pa- 
triotic gifts,  the  voluntary  contribution  exa/fcd  b" 

K  k  force 
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force  of  one  quarter  of  every  one's  revenue,  but 
above  all,  by  the  immenfe  circulation  of  affignata 
fubftituted  for  fpecie   without  any  limit  or  mea- 
fure.     This  gave   the  inhabitants   the  means  of 
'J/    /.confuming  without  creating,*  and  not  only  did 
l,(r^\J^  WT^^^'i^'f )  t^^^  \t  do  fo,  but,  by  the  variation  of  the  price  of  ar- 
/]/  tides,    gave   room  to   that  moil  ruinous  fort  of 

C/fiM'*^,  ftock-jobbing,  and  fo  encouraged  every  kind  of 

^        '  perfonai  extravagance.  Mifery  and  the  appearance 

^^^^/      y-  ^t^ft^A^^/*r-^  of  wealth  increafcd  at  the  fame  time  ;  for  though 
^  f      \r\     fif  the  prejudice  againif  paper  money  was  very  ft rong 

Y    '^^^t^'^*  and  very  general  at  hrft,  the  people  began  by  de- 

grees to  confider  as  a  real  value  a  fign  which 
procured  them  bread  as  eafily  as  gold  had  for- 
merly done  ;  and  the  longer  this  continued  the 
more  did  their  confidence  increafe. 

As  property  was  not  fecure  in  France,  where 

there  was  no  law,  and  where  every  fort  of  value 

fjiu.  t^j^w^^-^4  ^  ''^'^^  reprefented  by  a  fign  that  was  perpetually 

IAtsU^  wy  ,  %  Qj^g  ^£  ^^^  greateft  evils  of  the  affignats  has  been,  that 

as  they  fupplied  tlie  place  of  taxes,  the  nation  has  all  this 
time  been  confuming  its  capital  and  not  its  revenue.  When 
a  man  pays  a  fum  to  govv;rnmcnt,  he  expends  and  confumes 
lefs  than  his  income  amounts  to  by  that  fum,  the  expenfes  of 
government  are  therefore  the  favings  of  individuals,  and  the 
balance  is  kept  up  between  the  produftive  and  confuming 
power  of  the  nation  ;  but  when  a  nation  contrives  to  fubfti- 
tute  fomething  elfe  for  taxes,  then  the  confumption  of  the 
individual  is  equal  to  his  produftion  (this  is  only  fpeaking 
in  a  general  fenfe,  without  confidering  fuch  perfons  as  are 
getting  in  debt  or  hoarding  up  money),  and  the  confump- 
tion of  the  nation  in  its  public  capacity  is  added  to  this, 
fo  that  the  total  confumption  exceeds  the  total  produftion 
by  a  fi.Uii  equal  to  the  public  expenfes.  It  was  thus  that 
the  influx  of  gold  ruined  Spain,  and  th  it  v/hatever  the  de- 
vice may  be,  a  fubih'lute  from  taxation  \^■ill  in  the  ejid 
j*«in  any   coiintvy. 

varying. 
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varying,  induflry  fufTcrcd  o^rcatly,  and  therefore  J/^c^f^^^^-y^j '/■^//^^ 
tlij  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  country  be- 
came greater  than  in  the  time  of  the  farmers- 
general.  Every  article  increafed  in  price,  and 
this  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  abolition  of  djties 
paid  on  entering  Paris  did  not  fenfibly  di  ninifli 
the  price  of  the  neceffary  articles  of  life.  For- 
merly a  bottle  of  wine,  which  cod  ^A.  En  ^;!ifh 
money  in  Paris,  could  be  purcliafed  without  the 
gates  at  the  low  price  of  2d  ;  when  the  duty  was 
taken  of,  it  was  expected  that  the  capital  would 
enjoy  a  great  advantage  in  the  reduction  of  price; 
but  it  was  only  reduced  from  6d.  to  which  it  iiad 
rifen,  to  5d.  as  it  had  originally  been,  and  was 
foon  after  augmented  to  7d. 

If  the  French  reformers  were  miftaken  in  the  »,^'  ^.* 

manner  of  rendering  the  people  happy  by  good 

laws,  they  were  no  lefs  fo  in  the  way  of  making  4J    /^  /'  yiSrl*^ 

them  rich;  fecurity  and  order  are  the  bafis  of  ^*^*^ ^^     ^'^/L  ^ /• 
induftry,  and  induftry  of  riches,  without  which  ^.^^^^o,*^     c*-^ 
there  can  be  none. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  true  fource  of  riches 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  was  (lopped,  its 
refources  from  foreign  trade  were  greatly  di- 
miniihed  ;  affignats  did  not  pafs  current  in  other 

countries  ;  fo  that  the  courfe  of  exchange  which  ^         /    /  9^o..^jn,.t\^^- 
had  formerly  been  in  favour  of  France  two  oxh^'^  <^'  /^/■-4^ 

three  per  cent.  Vv^as  now  eighteen  or  twenty  per  «M  j*  -re\^^*^  /$r^  ^  C 
cent,  againll  it,  which  is  a  moft  ruinous  circum- 
Itance  for  any  country  when  it  continues  long. 
The  trade  with  the  colonies  was  a  fo  in  a  man- 
ner annihilated  by  the  foolifli  and  contradictory 
decrees  which  had  been  rendered  concerning  the 
fiaves  and  people  of  colour,  or  mulattoes. 

M,  BriObt, 
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M.  Eriilbt,  in  particular,  but  not  without  the 
aid  oflbme  others  of  his  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
Blacks,  never  loft  any  opportunity  of  exciting 
the  colonies  to  infurrcclion  ;  and  the  revolution 
was  no  fooner  known  of  in  St.  Domingo,  which 
is  the  principal  of  tlie  French  Weft-'India  iilands, 
than  a  glorious  infurreftion  took  place,  of  the 
planters  a^ainft  the  governor,  and  of  thefoldiers 
againft  their  officers.  This  in  the  caufe  of  liberty 
v/as  applauded  by  the  National  Afiembly,  into 
which  PiK  deputies  from  St.  Domingo  liad  been 
admitted.* 

As  in  St,  Domingo  and  the  other  iflands  there 
ai;e  three  different  claHes  of  men,  white  men, 
mulattoes,  and  blacks ;  and  the  two  lafi:  are  di- 
vided again  into  free  mulattoes  and  mulattoes 
who  are  flaves,  as  v/eil  as  into  free  blades  and 
black  flaves,  there  was  an  ample  field  for  the 
operation  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  but  a  fort  of 
compofition  was  entered  into  between  philofophy 

*  The  admiffion  of  fix  deputies  Avas  not  an  aft  of  the  af- 
fenibly  itfdf,  bat  of  the  king-,  or  his  minilter,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  ilates.  Though  this  feems  to  be  founded  on 
equity,  it  does  not,  in  reidity,  anhver  any  purpofe  ;  for  a 
fmall  number  of  members  from  a  portion  of  an  empire  that 
is  not  fimilarly  fituated  with  a  country  itfelf,  only  ferves  to 
auginent  difcord,  or  to  letralize  opprefTion.  As  regulations 
for  St.  Domingo  diiTerent  from  thofe  for  France  were  neceffa- 
ry,  if  the  fix  reprefentatlves  did  not  agree  to  fuch  regulations, 
it  only  ferved  to  render  the  colony  difcontented  ;  and  if  they 
did  agree,  it  gave  an  appearance  of  legality  to  what  is  only 
founded  on  policy,  and  net  in  juftice.  Small  rich  colonies 
will  always  be  fubjeft  to  arbitrary  laws — not,  perhaps,  un- 
juft  ones,  nor  hard  ones,  but  depending  on  the  will  of  the 
mother  country.  It  is  in  vain  to  deceive  ourfelves  on  this 
pomt,  and  it  is  unworthy  of  a  great  country  to  infult  a  fmall 
one,  by  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  free  government,  when 
it  is  under  an  ai-bitrary  one, 

and 
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i^.iid  intcreft.     Mulattoes    born  of  free   parents, 
and    who  therefore  were  themfclves  free,  were 
conildtrjd   as  men,  and  admitted   to  enjoy  all 
their  rights.     But    no  good  could  be  expefted 
from   II   decree  that  changed  the  old  fyftem  and 
did  not  conform  to  the  new  one.     "  All  men," 
fays  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  "  are  born  and 
"  remain  equal  in  rights  ;"  the  blacks,  therefore, 
might  with  reafon  complain,  and  the  whites  were 
inclined  to  look  v.ith  a  very  jealous  and  dilcon- 
tented  eye  on  the  new  power  conferred  on  a  very 
numerous  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland, 
and  which  tended  to  derange  entirely  the  internal 
government.     When   men  find  their  intereft  fa- 
crificed  to  a  principle  that  feems  juft,  they  may 
repine  a  little,  but  ilill  they  cannot  refufe  giving 
it  iome  degree  of  approbation  ;  but,  when  every 
thing  is  deranged  by  arbitrary  wdll,  as  in  this  cafe, 
the  diicontents  occafioncd  are  without  any  allay^ 
The  conlequence  of  this  was,  tliat  the  aflembly 
which  had   palled   this  decree   in  the  month  of 
May  17Q1,  repealed  it  the  September  following  j 
thereby  fatisfying  the  w  bite  planters   at  the   rifk 
of  difpleafmg  and  rendering  defperate  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  iilands. 

Such  a  foundation  for  civil  war  and  difcord 
being  laid  in  the  colonies,  and  fomented  by  the 
defeated  party  which  had  obtained  the  firft  decree 
in  France,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the 
blacks  and  mulattoes  making  one  common  caui'e, 
have  fince  dcfolated  that  miferable  iiland,*  which 

feemed, 

*  The  infurreftions,  maiTacres,  and  cruelties,  of  St.  Do- 
mingo \<o.ild  make  a  large  volume,  were  they  to  b^oet-akcl. 
The  Abbe  GreTOire  and  Eri.Tot  were  two  of  the  micft  adivc 

xnuigators 
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feemed,  by  a  fatality  hitherto  unexampled,  nei- 
ther to  partake  of  any  of  the  bleffings  of  freedom 
nor  of  that  fecurity  which  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment generally  affords. 

The  aflembly,  in  repealing  the  law  In  favour 
of  mulattoes,  in  which  they  gave  to  the  colonial 
alTemblies  the  rights  of  internal  legiilation,  re- 
ferred the  rights  of  the  whites  to  the  fucceeding 
national  affembly.  Such  conduct  was  neither 
firm,  poHtically  good,  nor  conformable  to  their 
own  principles.  The  French  themfelves  now 
found,  that,  inftead  of  making  a  general  decla- 
ration of  the  rights  of  man,  they  fliould  have 
contented  themfelves  with  declaring  what  were 
the  rights  of  Frenchmen  ;  or,  as  they  were  vain 
enough  to  give  the  general  declaration,  they 
fhould  have  maintained  it  in  its  full  force,  and, 
as  far  as  refpeded  French  dominions,  have  efta- 
biifhed  and  protected  it. 

The  trade  to  the  colonies  was  the  chief  foreign 
trade  of  France,  it  was  computed  to  have  given 
fupport  to  feveral  millions  of  people ;  and  there- 
fore the  internal  miferies  of  that  country  were 
greatly  increafed  by  the  colonial  diflurbances. 

inftigators  of  the  revolt  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes.  Gre- 
goire,  who  was  a  member  of  the  aflembly,  when  he  heard 
of  a  terrible  maflacre,  in  which  the  negroes  had  for  their 
bloody  ftandard  a  white  infant  impaled  on  a  fpear,  declared 
it  was  the  plus  beau  jour  de  fa  vie.  This  philofophic  cannibal 
was  at  fupper  when  the  news  was  brought,  and  he  and  his 
friends  finiflied  the  evening  with  mutual  congratulations  and 
]Oj  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  plans.  Human  nature,  whether 
\vhite  or  black,  muft  fliudder  at  fuch  baibarity,  and  blame 
the  cool  inftigators  much  more  than  the  ferocious  people 
,who  revolte4- 

WhiHl 
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Whild  the  Jacobin  faclion  had  thus  deflroyed 
government  and  law,  and  while  the  capital  and 
lources  of  wealth  and  induftry  were  every  day 
diminifhing  under  their  government,  they  had 
not  been  inadive  in  endeavouring  to  induce  other 
nations  to  follow  their  example. 

The  leaders  of  the  violent  party,  and  thofe  of 
the  more  moderate,  however  much  they  differed 
with  refped:  to  regulations  in  which  they  were 
perfonally  concerned,  agreed  all  nearly  in  their 
views  with  refpeft  to  other  countries.  As  they 
imagined  that  people  were  free  in  proportion  as 
government  was  feeble,  they  well  knew,  that 
France  by  acquiring  liberty  loft  a  great  deal  of 
that  vigour  which  the  other  governments  of 
Europe  polTefs.  The  general  opinion,  therefore, 
of  the  reformers  at  the  firft  outfet  was,  to  efta- 
blifli  the  fame  fyftem  all  over  Europe.  The 
violent  democrats  and  the  moderates  had  at  firft 
taken  America  for  a  model ;  but  it  had  been  ar- 
gued, that  if  the  Thirteen  United  States  were 
upon  the  fame  continent  with  European  king- 
doms, their  government  would  be  found  une- 
qual to  the  talk  of  protedion  from  its  enemies  : 
they  had  all,  therefore,  originally  formed  one 
plan  as  to  the  neighbours  of  France,  and  their 
quarrels  amongft  themfelves  did  not  alter  their 
opinion  in  this  refped:.  There  are  numberlefs 
proofs  of  this,  but  the  chief  one  is  founded  on 
the  rights  of  man  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mou-  ^, 
nier.  La  Fayette,  and  the  moderates.  This  de-*//'-"^ 
claration  of  rights  is  evidently  w^orded  as  if  they 
were  legiflating  for  the  human  race,  and  not  for 
^leir  own  countrv  alone. 

The- 
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Jio-dlTaU^^  The  fame  moderate  party  was  prefent,  wlieh 

V  /"/  '    /^//-^^       ^^^   ridiculc-us   erabaily  of  the  reprerentalives  of 

O^.'f'fiui    <.'    -^      .      _^,^^  ^^^^^^  nations  of  the  world  appeared  at  the  bar 

11  year  after,  and  when  titles  of  nobility  were 
aboliihed ;  and  it  was  the  principles  of  the  mo- 
derate party  that  were  trurced  to  ibr  the  conver- 


iion  of  mankind. 


/        6' 


/;7    "        rLQf'^^'^       Thomas  Piiine  was  the  agent  in  England  of  the 

U'il'(^l£-'     ^  moderate  party,  and  cohfidcred  La  Fayette  as  his 

/  ^  ^nH'M^^i^'    patron  and  protector  in  Paris ;  yet  La  Fayette  and 

Y  his  party  pretended  to  ht  attached  to  a  monarchical 

form  of  government,  which  clearrly  proves  that, 
though  they  differed  from  Petion  ar^d  Robefpierre 
in  pc>int  of  the  application  of  principles,'  thiiy  did 
not  diiTer  much  in  the  principles  thcmfelves. 

Before  other  nations  were  fairly  aware  of  what 
was  meant  by  the  French  reformers,  agents  were 
fent  into  different  countries  ;  and  thcfe  agents 
/  were  known  by   the  name  of  the  Propagande, 

Q'f^^dfJ^^^        which   implies  perfectly  the  intention  of  propa- 
gating their  opinions. 

Philofophy  and  good-will  to  men  v/ere  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  mem.bers  of  the  Propa- 
gande, but  it  was  unfortunate  for  thefe  miihona- 
ries,  that  they  had  not  more  modeity  or  more 
addrefs. 

Thofe  who  preach  philanthropy  and  humanity 
are  naturally  to  be  expected  to  do  it  with  fome 
degree  of  meeknefs  and  patience,  to  offer  their 
good  advice,  and  to  pity  thofe  who  are  too  igno- 
rant or  wilful  to  follow  their  precepts  ;  but  as  the 
Jacobin  Propagande  purfued  another  mode,  it  i$ 
clear  they  had  another  intention. 

It 
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It  Is  very  true  that  the  laws  of  this  nation  arc 
fuch,  that  men  dare  not  openly  revolt ;  and  it  i«5 
equally  true,  that  thole  who  favour  the  French 
fyltem  confider  nothing  ihort  of  open  treafon  and 
rebellion  as  a  proof  of  treafonable  and  rebellious 
pradices ;  fo  that,  until  the  mifchief  is  done, 
they  "will  not  allow  that  it  is  intended. 

Moft  people  in  England  who  are  well  difpofedj 
and  wifli  to  fupport  the  prefent  conftitution,  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  efforts  have  been  makinc: 
ever  fnice  the  year  1790  to  create  diforder  by  an 
imitation  of  the  French  revolution.  As  for  thofe 
who  kept  up  the  clamours  about  liberty  and  re- 
form, THEY  KNOW  that  fuch  manceuvres  have 
exifted  ;  they  know  that  the  law  of  England  is  in 
criminal  matters  fo  attentive  to  the  ri5:hts  of  indi- 
viduals, that  in  all  cafes  where  dierz  is  not  a  di- 
rect crime  proved,  no  puniilmien":  follows ;  and 
that  it  is  very  difricuit  to  apply  the  law  to  a  new 
fpecies  of  an  att-^.ck  made  upon  the  peace  of  the 
communitv  at  large,  and  which  can  be  carried 
on  under  the  appearance  of  patriotifm  and  good 
intention. 

Of  thefe  manoeuvres  In  England  we  fliall  fay 
more  hereafter,  but  as  far  as  they  relate  direftly 
to  the  French,  It  is  a  fufilcient  proof  of  theif 
exiflence,  that  at  Paris  the  club  publicly  boafled 
of  propagating  Its  principles  In  all  nations.  That 
the  name  of  the  Propagande  was  given  to  its  emif- 
farles  by  the  club  Itfelf,  and  that  correfpondences 
in  a  fraternal  way  w^ere  atlually  commenced  be- 
tween 
Li 
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tween   feme   Englifli  fociedes   and  the  French 
club.* 

If  a  number  of  circumftances  have  concurred 
to   prevent   the  flame  of  reform   from  breaking 
forth,    in  all   its  Parifian  fplendor,  in  England, 
that  is  no  proof  that  it  was  not  attempted,  al- 
though its  not  having  fucceeded  is  the  only  argu- 
ment that  is  offered  by  thofe  who  deny  its  exif- 
tence,  while  there  are,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
queflion,    numerous  and  incontrovertible  fads, 
which  convince  us  that  great  numbers  of  perfons 
^i^L.:^.^  fJ  y^    admired,  or  affeded  to  admire,  the  French  revo- 
"^        .^        lution  ;  and  as  the  firft  way  to  bring  on  revolu- 
j*).^kJ'     ^-^^  tion  is  to  excite  difcontent  Vvith  the  prefent  flat* 
^;^4^^  of  things,  the  celebration  of  French  liberty  and 

infurredion  was  the  natural  beginning  of  revolu- 
'  tion  in  England. 

We  firll  admire,  then  love,  and  then  embrace. 

The  celebration  of  French  liberty,  which  was 
called  French  emancipation  and  happinefs,  feemed 

*  The  aiTcmbly  was  as  defivous  of  foreign  importance  and 
fame   as  the   club.      A   pollmafccr's  fon  at    Louvain,  of  the 
,  name  of  Wolfe,  whofe  intcllefts  were   deranged,    had  for 

many  years  im.agined  himiclf  to  be  a  prince  ;  as  his  madnefs 
was  harmleis,  his  friends  did  not  coiihne  him,  and  he  uftd 
to  fign  his  name  the  Prince  de  V/olfe,  and  to  wear  ftars  and 
ribands  of  difFere'''t  orders.  This  prince  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
aiTembly,  tellifying  his  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  philo- 
fophy  of  their  decrees,  and  promifing  bo  imitate  fo  great  and 
good  an  example  in  his  own  territories.  The  letter  was  re- 
ceived and  read  with  enthufiafm  in  tire  affcmbly,  and  the 
prefident  \\-\s  ordered  to  v.-rite  an  anfwer  to  the  Prince  de 
Wolfe.  One  v.-oukl  bo  apt  to  think,  the  ignorance  of  the 
/  twelfth  century  was  returned,  wlien  the  geography  of  Bra- 

/  bant  was  unknown  ui   France. 

to 
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to  the  unfufpefting  as  an  a£t  merely  occafioned 
by  a  benevolent  principle ;  and  there  exifted  no 
law  to  prevent  luch  celebrations,  although  it  was 
clear,  that  men  who  in  this  manner  approved  of 
the  revolution  of  France,  were  actually  holding 
■up  all  the  excefles  and  extravagances  of  that  re- 
volution to  our  admiration  ;  it  tended  direclly  to 
make  the  common  people  in  England  difcontent> 
ed  with  their  fituation,  by  artfully  reprefcnting 
France  as  the  freeft  country  in  the  world ;  and 
whatever  the  theory  of  the  French  revolution 
might  be,  it  led  the  ignorant  to  conceive,  that 
murder,  maffacre,  and  deflruftion  of  all  diflinc- 
tion  and  order  in  fociety,  were  the  methods  of 
obtaining  the  happy  fyflem  which  they  were  em- 
ployed in  celebrating. 

The  friends  of  the  French  fyftem  had,  at  the 
beginning,  motives  to  fupport  it,  which  they  have 
not  now,  and  they  had  arguments  in  its  favour 
which  they  can  never  have  again.  The  principles 
of  the  revolutionifts  had  not  been  tried,  and 
therefore  its  admirers  might  imagine  that  they 
could  be  reduced  to  praftice ;  they  did  not, 
then,  perhap?,  know,  that  the  revolution  would 
deilroy  its  own  founders,  nor  had  experience 
then  proved  what  it  has  done  fo  completely  (ince, 
that  v/herever  revolt  againfl  the  ruling  powers  is 
admitted  as  a  fundamental  law,  it  mufl  deilroy 
every  other  law,  and  that  the  real  term  of  the 
French  revolution  will  only  be  v/hen  this  prin- 
ciple fliall  be  completely  exploded,  and  when 
ihofe  clubs  which,  though  felf-creatcd,  interfere 
in  executive  government,  (Iiall  be  confidcred  as 
inimical  to  tlie  real  liberties  of  mankind. 

The 
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The  democratic  exertions  of  the  Propagande, 
when  the  revolution  was  in  its  infancy,  when  the 
theory  was  promulgated  with  oilentation,  but 
before  experiment  had  fealed  its  condemnation, 
were  as  fuccefsful  as  they  were  energetic  ;  and  if 
the  revolutionifcs  had  been  able  to  preferve  even 
the  appearance  of  liberty  and  happinefs,  without 
really  enjoying  them,  there  would  not  probably 
be  at  this  time  any  kingdom  in  Europe  which 
would  not  have  followed  their  example. 

The  infular  fituation  of  England,  its  language, 
and  the  peculiar  advantage  long  enjoyed  by  its 
inhabitants,  of  living  under  a  free  government, 
and  of  comprehending  better  than  mod  other  na- 
tions in  what  freedom  confifls  ;  together  with  the 
fpirit  of  moderation  which,  upon  almoft  all  oc- 
cafions,  they  have  fliewn,  protected  us  againfl  fo 
violent  and  metaphyfical  a  reform  as  our  Gallic 
neighbours  wifhed  to  introduce  amongft  us ;  but 
other  countries,  that  were  not  fo  well  fecured 
from  the  attacks  of  their  fraternity  and  philofophy, 
foon  felt  the  effefts  of  a  fyftem  which  offered 
plunder  to  the  needy,  equality  to  the  vain,  and 
promifed  liberty  to  all.* 

Liege,  governed  by  an  ccclcnadical  prince,  had 
revolted  againfl  its  bifhop,  in  imitation  of  the 
French,  and  mutual  congratulations  had  palfed 
between  the  chiefs  of  the  parties  ;  and  if  the  priii-. 
cipality  of  Liege  had  not  formed  a  part  of  the 
German  empire,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  re- 
volutioniits  would  have  continued  to  be  an  imi- 

*  It  is  firange  enough,  that  in  the  French  language  ther^ 
jo  no  word  for  freedom — liberty  and  freedom  are  not  abfo- 
iutely  fynonijncus  terms  in  Enghin, 

tation 
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tatlon  of  France,  which  was  profefl'edly  taken  as 
a  mode!.  The  emperor's  interference  put  an  end 
to  this  revolt,  and  thereby  prevented  fnnilar  afts 
of  violence  to  thofe  to  which  the  territory  of 
Avignon  has  fince  been  a  prey. 

A  revolt  in  Flanders  and  Brabant  was  excited  '^Ui-yU*.-^  (y>r^i-4(ihi^ 
at  the  fame  time,  but  that  taking  a  bad  turn, 
did  not  meet  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
French.  Religion  was  noL  banillied  from  the 
Flemifh  provinces  as  it  was  from  France,  and  the 
contelt  was  not  abfolutely  for  the  dellrudion  of 
order  and  property,  but  was  directed  againfl:  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  When  the  power  of  the  em- 
peror over  thefe  fertile  provinces  was  deftroyed,  i 
the  parties  who  had  hitherto  been  united  quar- 
relled amongil  themlelves,  and  the  democratic 
party  funk  in  the  flruggle.  The  Flemiili  and 
Brabanters  were  then  treated  by  the  French  as 
undeferving  of  hberty,  and  thofe  who  were  exiled 
from  it  received  frona  one  of  the  French  clubs  the 
following  letter  of  condolence  upon  the  event  of 
the  revolt,  and  of  congratulation  as  to  their  in- 
tentions, with  a  fort  of  hint,  that  if  there  fhould 
arrive  a  better  occafion,  they  might  exped:  fome 
aiFillance.     The  letter  runs  thus : 

"  Gentlemen, 

'•  You  know  how  to  appreciate  liberty,  you 
♦'  wifh  for  it,  but  unfortunate  events  have  hin- 

"  dered  you  from  conquering  it.    The  friends  of  ^  ,-  ^  -%/  f 

"  xhtYr^nohcQn^dtViiion*  cmbracetbewholcworld  ^■x.thr'i'^^  ^^  r^  rrfM^ 

*  Which  d:^  not  till  Icn'^  after  exifl. 

"  In 
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"  in  their  fyjiem  of  philanthropy,  and  It  is  on  that 
*'  principle  that  they  hope,  that  you  will,  Gen- 
"  tlemen,  on  returning  to  your  country,  fow  the 
*'  feeds  of  our  beneficent  projects,  that 
"  they  may  produce  a  plentiful  harveil." 

/'^.{ycAfiP'l  /If^/;     This  letter,  figned  Rochambeau,  prefident  of 

the  club  of  Maubeuge,  in  the  month   of   Sep- 
.       .  tember,   1791,  fliews  plainly  enough  the  difpofi- 

^  i^  ^/  '  tlon  of  the  clubs  with  refpect  to  Brabant  and 

Flanders,  as  well  as  their  pretenfions  to  the  cha- 
ra6ter  of  being  the  philanthropifls  of  the  whole 
human  race. 

/  . /.     jp     /  Switzerland,  which  has  the  misfortune  of  be- 

^./  f^-iti^  -f*^         .^^g  contiguous  to  France,  was  worked  upon  in 

the  fame  way. 

MIrabeau  had  inflltuted  at  Paris,  in  conjunGi- 
on  with  feveral  Swifs  malcontents,  a  club,  called 
The  Friends  of  Swiis  Liberty,  which  club  carri- 
ed on  its  correfpondences  with  its  partifans  in 
Switzerland,  and  was  fo  far  patronifed  by  the 
national  affembly,  that  a  deputation  from  the 
club  was  received  at  its  bar,  as  if  this  club  had 
been  a  legal  body.  The  Swifs  magiftrates,  howe- 
ver, remonftrated  again  ft  this,  without  any  at- 
tention being  paid  to  their  complaints. 

^1>   A.     A  //lAh^iLiol  Papers  had  been  diftributed  in  great  numbers 
C/'/^^^'^^^'^n  Switzerland  amongft  the  country  people  in  all 

the  ariftocratic  cantons,  informing  them  of  the 
grievances  they  labouro^d  under.  Whether  the 
villany,  the  impudence,  or  the  imprudence  of 
this  condu61:  were  the  greater,  would  be  difficult 
to  fay,  but  the  facl  is  certain. 

A  M. 
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A  M,  dc  Perigny  was  arrefled  in  the  Pays  de  .^^^^-^^ 
Vaud  for  difperfmg  feditious  pamphlets,  which 
plainly  excited  the  peafants  to  rebellion,  and  the 
courts  of  juftice  in.  Berne,  where  the  fa6t  was 
proved,  were  fo  well  convinced  that  if  they  pu- 
nifhed  this  man  as  the  law  directed  by  imprifon- 
ment,  they  would  offend  the  French  nation,  that 
they  did  not  venture  to  do  fo,  but  were  obliged 
to  fatisfy  themfelves  with  banifliing  him  from 
Switzerland.  This  fame  M.  dc  Perigny  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  not  a  Swifs,  therefore  he  could 
not  allege  that  patriotifm  was  his  motive,  as 
moft  of  the  Propagande  gentlemen  do.  He  was 
adive  in  exciting  the  peafants  of  Lower  Valais 
to  infurreclion,  where  he  alfo  efcaped  without 
punifhment. 

Mirabeau  had  his  fellow-labourers  in  litera- 
ture, who  were,  as  already  has  been  faid,  refu- 
gees from  Geneva,  worked  hard  to  create  a  re-. 
volution  there  upon  principles  of  pure  democra-  ^ 

cy,  fuch  as  reigned  in  France  after  the  10th  of  /{)<J7i'^  /'t'^  t 
Auguft,  1792.  This  revolution  was  to  be  com- 
menced when  a  fignal  was  given,  by  fmging  the 
revolutionary  air  of  fa  ira,  under  the  windows 
of  the  magiftrates,  in  which  the  patriotic  wifh, 
of  feeing  all  the  arifiocrats  hanged^  was  rendered 
more  complete,  by  wifhing  that  all  the  burgeffes 
might  ihare  the  fame  fate.*  The  infurgents, 
not  finding  themfelves  fupported  by  the  French 
peafants  in  the  neighbouring  Pays  de  Gex  as 
they  expected,  difperfed  after  a  few  days  of  trou- 
ble and  confufion. 

*  Tou3  les  anftocrats  a  la  lanterne, 
Et  tous  les  bourgeois  atiffi. 

That 
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That  all  thcfe  movements  originated  in  Paris 
is  clear  from  the  circumllance,  that  the  journallils 
who  were  devoted  to  the  Jacobin  club  celebrated 
this  attempt  to  revolt,  as  well  as  all  the  othsr 
infurredions  that  happened  in  different  places, 
and  declared,  that  Geneva  would  very  foon,  like 
Avignon,  beg  to  be  incorporated  iii  the  French 
empire. 

The  Cenevefe,  /ar  from  begging  to  be  incor- 
porated, took  the  alarm,  and  begged  to  be  ex- 
cufed,  fo  that  from  that  time  the  revolt  was  flifled, 
and  the  government  of  Geneva  rather  gained 
ftrength  by  this  abortive  attempt. 

The  revolution  of  the  14th  of  July  was  celebra- 
ted in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  with  fomewhat  more 
eclat  than  at  Birmingham,  and  was  attended  with 
a  plot  to  give  up  that  country,  and  even  Geneva, 
and  a  part  of  Savoy,  to  the  French,  as  Avignon 
had  been  given  up.  This  confpiracy  was  carried 
on  by  the  patriotic  clubs  in  that  country,  which 
correfponded  with  the  patriotic  clubs  in  France ; 
the  ringleaders  were  arrefted,  but  the  fenate  of 
Berne  was  afraid  to  punifh  manoeuvres,  in  which 
the  democratic  leaders  of  fo  powerful  a  neighbour- 
ing nation  bore  the  chief  part. 

Even  M.  Necker  was  enraged  at  the  attempts 
made  to  ruin  the  peace  of  his  country,  and  com- 
plains that  thofe  little  Hates  had  the  iveaknefs  to 
think  thcmfelves  happy  till  the  French  revolutionills 
fent  their  emiifaries  amomrfl:  them. 

o 

Such  were  the  efforts  of  the  French  clubs 
amongff  their  neighbours.     It  was  impoffible  to 

do 
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do  the  Hime  things  in  what  is  called  High  Gcr-  /     jL   //     i. 

many,  but  at  Mentz  and  Frankfort  there  were'  ^(^^  c^f- vHtAv^^ 
chibs,  and  at  Vienna  and  Berlin  emiiraries,  who      7   ;•     ^.   <;:^J^^^^ 
did  all  that  they  durit  venture  in  propagating  their 
levelling  fyftem. 

During  all  this  time,  the  emigration  from  the      ^  ■>    /A^> 

interior  of  France  had  been  going  on.     Fear  had     -   r^y^'^ 
fent  off  many  of  the  proprietors  of  lands,  and  the 
infubordination  in  the  army  had  fent  away  a  great  ^.y  >. 

number  of  the  military  officers.     The  clergy,  too,      '•^/H;*  ^^^ 
had  begun  to  fly  from  perfecution  and  their  na-      f.  (;^y^t>f^ 
tive  land  \  fo  that  in  proportion  as  the  revolution      ^ 
advanced,     the  two    obnoxious    orders   quitted 
France  ;  and  one  of  the  things  that  vexed  the  ge- 
neral bulk  of  the  people  moil,  and  excited  the  .  a  . 
greateft  difquiet  and  anxiety  with  refpeO:  to  the  ,4iy/^  ■pyx  ty^x-^Ji^, 
event  of  the  revolution  was,  that  though  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  now  exifted  no  more  within  the 
kingdom,  mifery  and  difcontent  increafed  at  a  ra-  ^               ^   ,  a     J- 
pid  rate.  The  burgeffes  and  the  low  people  ^beiran  ^ h^^  ^Vt-U^  in/'iiuM 

now  to  eve  each  other  with  jealouHv,  andtofufpe6t   //  <      ,    ^tin*,  ^o-*^ 
^r r— -^ — TT" .^    ......  ■Im... ,-j.aj — J — ^ —   n^^y.^^^^    c*-»^    /-"~~v. 

that  the  exntence  or  the  priviiejred  orders  had  not  ^  ^  '    /•  /^'   . 

-r -n- — ■ — I T -r*r     ' ^ — ' ~~ -^'^-^^^Aa.  Jf^^"^^^^^     /-/t-^^vy 

been  the  onlv  caule  or  rormer  QTievances.         t     ^^'r^  •^        -,  'sj 

. ^ ,,_ -^- — __.-.. —       ^^r_^   2jl*.c^  ,/1-«-^     *^'" 

In  entering  upon  the  famous  fubjeft  of  emigra-  *^  '^~^y^'  y      Jj^  /- 
tion,,  refpeding  which  all  Europe  is  fo  much  divid-  ''<^*^^^    ^^  u  ''**^ 
ed  in  opinion,  and  for  which  the  emigrants  are  fo  ;^>^i    ^  ^  ^ , 
much  blamed,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  with 
fome  dccrree  of  attention  into  the  caufes  which  hril 

o 

led  the  proprietors  of  land  in  France  to  abandon 

their  property,  and   royalills  to   abandon  their 
kin':^. 

o 
*  Les  bourgeois  et  le  bas  peuple,  ou  le  petit  peuple.     J  h-^'-r<.  tj&       /- /^        /f 
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It  is  always  a  difficult,  and  often  an  ufelefs  tafk 
to  plead  the  caufe  of  the  unfuccefsful ;  but  let  not 
thofe  to  whom  fortune  has  been  more  favourable, 
judge  with  too  great  rigour  the  motives  of  the 
unfortunate  emigrants.  We  truft,  that  though 
they  have  been  miftaken,  they  have  not  been 
guilty,  and  we  fhall  fee  that  even  their  miflake 
in  emigrating  was  a  very  natural  one. 

No  body  fo  heartily  laments  the  emigration  as 
(^      »  ./  4  the  emigrants  themfelves  do  ;  they  are  now  per- 

.^^ffou'^pi  ""•^^^'-'feaiy  fatisfied  that  it  might  have  been  better  to 

have  flaid  in  the  country,  and  in  this  every  one 
will  agree ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
thou£[h  it  has  had  an  unfortunate  iffue,  the  orip-iii 
was  either  wicked  or  foolifn. 

To  thofe  who  accufe  the  emigrants  of  having 
abandoned  their  king,  and  thereby  having  fhewn 
that  they  were  not  P:eady  royahfts,  it  will  be  fair 
to  put  the  queftion,  whether  they  think  thofe  fam.e 
emigrants  were  indifferent  as  to  the  lofs  of  their 
lands  and  property  ?  When  thofe  men  abandoned 
their  king,  they  likewife  abandoned  their  all ;  their 
feelings  as  proprietors  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
lofe  the  property  that  they  abandoned.  Finding, 
then,  that  thofe  men  did  abandon,  by  leaving 
France,  property  \^hich  they  did  not  mean  to 
lofe,  it  is  but  fair  to  grant  that  they  n:iight  have 
abandoned  their  king  Vv^ithout  any  intention  of 
hurtincr  his  caufe. 

But  we  may  go  much  farther,  and  prove  that 
the  emigrants  abandoned  their  lands  v\'ith  an  in- 
tention  of  preferving  them,  and  their  king  with 

the 
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the  irxtentlon  of  fupporting  him ;  and  that  they 
are  no  more  blameable  for  the  unfortunate  fate 
of  their  mafter,  than  they  are  for  the  decree  that 
ahenates  their  cflatcs. 

We  have  feen  how  on  the  14th  of  July  and  the 
following  days,  France  became  a  fort  of  camp, 
and  fhortly  after  how  all  the  cities  and  towns  were 
filled  with  clubs,  and  adminiilrative  bodies,  who 
were  all  regulated  by  popular  aifernblies. 

We  have  feen  how  inllantaneoufly  this  change 
was  operated,  as  well  as  the  diredion  which  it 
took.  The  nobles  not  only  were  deprived  of  all 
importance,  and  of  all  means  of  confuldng  toge- 
ther, but  they  were  fufpefted,  perfecuted,  and 
opprelfed,  fo  that  there  was  no  pofTibility  for 
them  to  make  any  effort  in  their  own  favour. 

Although  the  perfonal  danger  to  the  nobles  was 
full  as  great,  and  even  perhaps  greater  during  the 
firft  year  of  the  revolution  than  afterwards,  yet 
the  emigration  did  not  begin  then  ;  for  though 
perfonal  danger  might  operate  on  fome  indivi- 
duals, it  by  no  means  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  caufe  of  emigration,  which  only  became 
great  in  proportion  as  all  hope  of  refloring  peace 
and  order  was  loft. 

The  uniform  fyftem  of  perfecution  towards  the 
ancient  proprietors,  and  the  gradual  incroach- 
mcnts  upon  their  rights  and  titles,  together  with 
the  fyPtem  of  equality  which  was  openly  pro- 
claimed by  the  journalifts,  left  no  hope  of  juilice 
but  from  an  appeal  to  force  ;  and  any  thing  of  the 

fort 
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fort  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  was,  as  we 
plainly  perceive,  abfolutely  impoffible. 

It  may  be  very  natural  for  proprietors  in  other 
comitries  to  look  with  a  fort  of  contempt  on  men 
who  they  fiippofe  abandoned  their  kinp-,  their 
country,  and  their  eftates,  through  fear ;  but  if 
fuch  perfons  will  examine  the  matter,  they  will 
find  that  fear  of  pcrfonal  fafety  was  not  fo  much 
the  caufe,  as  a  confcioufnels  of  the  impoiTibilitv 
of  making  any  eftbrt  in  a  country  where  the  re- 
union of  a  dozen  of  proprietors  was  confidered  as 
a  dangerous  i^bt,  and  where,  therefore,  any  co- 
operation in  a  general  caufe  was  impoffible. 

The  conduct  of  the  king,  too,  had  left  the  no- 
bili|:y  without  hope ;  they  faw  virtue  and  good 
intention  in  all  he  did,  but  they  faw  that  nodiing 
but  conceflion  added  to  concelfion  were  to  be  ex- 
peeled  from  a  king,  who,  together  with  his  fa- 
mily, were  under  the  perpetual  danger  of  being 
malTacred  by  the  mob,  in  cafe  of  any  refid  ance  to 
the  decrees  of  the  affembly.  If  we  muft  be  per- 
mitted to  call  things  by  their  real  names,  Louis 
/  ,  /P  't  0/t*  ^^^^'  "^^'is  not  now  a  king ;  be  zuas  a  prifoncr^ 
QC^ilU  Ct  J'yU6lll^.  ^j^j  ^-hg  pallive  inftrument  of  the  Jacobin  club, 

^vhich  governed  the  afi'emlDly,  to  whom  the  king 
was  no  more  than  the  great  feal  of  Jilngland  i^ 
to  the  Chancellor  ;  an  inlLrument  that  gives  for- 
maKty  to  decrees,  and  nothing  more. 

The  activity  of  the  French  nation  is  Vv-cll 
enough  known  to  every  one,  and  though  the 
court  v/as  (lupidly  inattive,  the  vvliole  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  kingdom  were  not ;  thev  had  con- 
(idered  very  ferioufly,  whether  by  force,  by  con- 

ceiTicnj 
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ceiTion,  or  by  firmnefs,  they  could  protect  them- 
felves,  and,  as  the  hiftory  of  the  revolution  plainly 
Ihcws,  they  found  them  all  equally  ufelefs,  the 
kin>;-,  iheir  mafter,  was  a  priloner,  and  all  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  clubs, 
who  were  indefatigable  in  purfuing,  denounc- 
ing, and  perfecuting  the  proprietors  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom. 

The  Count  d'Artois  had  emigrated  in  the  be- 
ginning, with  all  his  family,  as  we  have  already 
laid,  as  well  as  the  Prince  of  Conde.  A  imall 
number  of  nobles  attached  to  their  perfons,  from 
various  motives,  had  followed,  and  this  infpired 
into  the  unfortunate  and  profcribed  nobility  within 
the  kingdom,  an  idea,  that  as  they  could  not  find 
any  means  of  making  a  ftand,  and  of  propofmg 
conditions  to  their  opprefibrs  whilft  they  remained 
where  they  were,  they  might  fucceed  better  were 
they  to  rally  around  the  unfortunate  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  vv'ho  were  in  a  land  where 
men  were  permitted  the  liberty  of  affembling  and 
confulting  for  their  mutual  interell  and  fafety. 

Thus  the  emigration  began  under  the  convicti- 
on, that  whilft  they  remained  in  the  interior  of 
France,  the  nobles  could  do  nothing  but  fubmit 
to  every  injuftice  and  every  indignity ;  and  that 
were  they  to  re-unite  in  another  country,  they 
might  have  fome  chance  of  treating  with  their 
opprefibrs  :  it  is  not  therefore  fair  to  attribute  to 
folly  or  ill  intention  a  meafure  which,  however 
Mnibrtunate  it  may  Iiave  been,  did  at  the 
time  that  it  v/as  adopted  olTcr  a  better  profpe£l: 
than  any  exertion  that  could  be  made  whiift  they 
remained  in  the  Idngdom. 

Unfor- 

/ 
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Unfortunate  as  the  emigrants  are,  have  thofe 
proprietors  that  remained  been  more  happy  ?  or 
had  they  all  remained,  is  it  certain  that  they 
would  have  been  better?  nay,  is  it  probable? 
No ;  the  revolution  was  begun,  and  was  deter- 
mined upon.  The  allignats  were  neceflary  to 
fupport  the  revolution,  and  the  lands  of  the  cler- 
gy were  an  infufficient  pledge  for  their  payment. 
The  crown  lands  and  the  appannage  of  the  prin- 
ces were  likewife  infufficient,  and  it  was  perfe£lly 
evident  that  the  foil  of  France  alone  could  an- 
fwer  as  fecurity  for  a  fpecles  of  money  which  had 
no  intrinfic  value,  and  which  was  employed  with 
unexampled  profufion. 

The  nobles  had  but  two  things  to  rifk,  a  gene- 
ral profcription  of  their  property  in  cafe  of  their 
emigration,  or  a  continued  fyftem  of  attacking 
their  lives  and  properties  individually  if  they  re- 
mained. If  an  imprudence  was  committed,  it  was 
only  in  chufmg  the  former  rather  than  the  latter. 
Many  perfons  will  no  doubt  fay,  that  If  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobles  had  remained  v/ithin  the  king- 
dom, it  would  have  prevented  the  feizing  of  their 
property.  This  is  pofiible,  and  it  would  be  ab- 
iurd  to  attempt  proving  the  contrary  ;  but  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  though  we  admit  the  pofiibility, 
the  probability  is  liable  to  be  greatly  queftioned. 
The  nobles  compofed  but  a  fmall  portion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  they  Avere  all  in  it  when  fo  many 
caflles  Avere  burned,  when  the  peafants  cut  down 
their  woods,  and  pcrfecuted  them  in  every  wav 
that  fuited  their  intereft  or  their  inclination,  fo 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fee  bv  what  means  men  re- 
duced to  this  fituation  could  have  protefted 
themfelves.     One  claf^  of  proprietors,  the  moni- 

ed 
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ed  men,  who,  on  account  ot  their  democracy 
and  their  pecuniary  relburces,  might  have  ex- 
petted  good  treatment,  did  not  emigrate,  and 
they  have  been  httle  better  treated  than  the  no- 
bles that  remained  ;  there  does  not  therefore  ap- 
pear to  be  any  great  reaibn  for  imputing  to  the 
emigration  alone  the  misfortunes  of  the  emi- 
grants. 

But  when  all  is  confidered,  we  muft  allow  that 
as  the  revolution  has  taken  fuch  a  violent  turn, 
and  that  the  Jacobins  never  fhewed  at  any  time  a 
difpofition  to  accommodate  matters,  it  would  be 
highly  unfair  to  lay  to  the  account  of  the  emigra- 
tion the  violence  and  injullice  of  that  terrible  fac- 
tion, and  even  if  we  do,  what  is  the  conclufion  ? 
Why,  that  the  proprietors  who  emigrated  were 
timid  and  unfortunate,  and  that  the  Jacobins 
were  audacious  and  unjuit. 

That  thofe  who  began  the  emigration  had  no 
hoilile  intentions   to  their  country,  is  probable ; 
but  even  if  they  did  wiih  to  appeal  to  arms  for 
the  pref^rvation  of  their  rights,  that  was  only 
doing  v/hat  thofe  who  cenfure  them  fay  they 
ought  to  have  done  in  the  heart  of  the  country ; 
for  nobody  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay  that  they 
ought  to  have  tamely  fubmitted  to  robbery,  and 
far  lefs  has  any  one  ventured  to  deny  the  exift- 
encc  of  the  robbery.* 

*  The  difference  between  the  ariftocratlc  and  democratic 
hiftories  of  the  revohition,  does  not  confiit  fo  much  in  a  dif- 
ference with  ret^ard  to  actions  committed,  as  the  fuppofed 
motives  of  the  afters.  The  democrats,  to  a  man,  allow  the 
perfecution  of  the  nobles,  but  then  it  was  upon  the  good 
grounds  of  a  fufpicion  of  their  counter  revolutionaiy  inten- 
tions. 

The 
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The  firft  year  of  the  aflemblage  of  nobles  be- 

^  f    /  f  -    yond  the  Hmits  of  their  country,  had  been  fpent 

T-K-vT-i  f^«ns/h  gi>^     jjj  pleafures  and  expenfes,  for  which  they  nave 

H^  very  juftly  been  reproached  ;  but  we  mufl  admit, 

that  in  charging  them  with  levity  and  folly  on 
that  account,  we  muft  acquit  them  of  the  chai-ge 
of  bad  intention.  They  appear  to  have  trufted 
that  the  revolution  was  too  violent  in  its  princi- 
ples, and  too  ill  combined  to  lad  long  ;  and  ma- 
ny of  them  feem  to  have  emigrated  with  an  in- 
tention of  waiting  for  the  moment  when,  tired 
out  with  its  exceffes  and  miferies,  the  nation 
fhould  become  more  jufl  and  reafonable,  or, 
when  the  conftitution  being  linifhed,  fecuritv  for 
property  and  perfons  might  be  expected.  It  is 
not  to  our  purpofe  to  give  a  hiftory  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  emigrants  when  out  of  their  country, 
but  the  firft  caufes  of  that  emigration  are  fo  in- 
timately connefted  with  the  Jacobin  conduft, 
that  it  would  have  been  improper,  if  not  impoffi- 
ble,  not  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  it. 

The  aflembling  of  the  mal-content  proprietors 
near  the  frontiers  excited  great  alarm  and  unea- 
finefs  in  France  ;  and  long  before  there  was  the 
leaft  appearance  of  any  holtile  attempt,  the  alarm 
was  general,  and  fear  magnified  the  reports 
fpread  abroad,  without  foundation  of  a  formida- 
ble invafion. 

France  being  covered  with  armed  men,  the  an- 
cient regiments  were  of  little  ufe  in  the  country  : 
it  was  therefore  propoled  by  the  aiTembly  to  take 
fome  fteps  to  prevent  invafion,  by  forming  camps 
upon  the  frontiers.  M.  Duportail,  a  friend  of  La 
Fayette's,  v/ho  was  war  minifter,  being  called  to 

the 
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fae  bar,  explained  to  the  afTembly,  that  though 
it  might  be  very  prudent,  and  perhaps  ncceflary 
to  auoTuciit  the  rarrifons  in  the  frontier  towns, 
yet  that  as  no  movements  of  a  hoflile  nature 
exiiled  amongfl  neighbouring  nations,  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  ejiablifio  camps  ;  that  fuch  a  thing 
would  be,  as  it  always  had  been,  confidered  as  a 
hoflile  meafure,  and  would  furnifh  the  enemies  of 
France  with  a  good  pretext  fof  making  hoflile 
preparations.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  fears  of  the 
alTembly,  and  its  accufation  againfl  the  Emperor 
as  being  t  he  firft  to  menace  war,  were  ill  found- 
ed, for  the  arguments  of  Duportail,  who  never 
was  a  popular  man,  were  fo  far  confidered  as 
good,  that  the  meafure  of  ellabhfhing  camps  wa© 
for  that  time  given  up. 

The  anxiety  and  uneafinefs  with  which  the 
emigration  was  attended  from  the  firfl  beginning, 
was  a  proof  that  the  democratic  party  conceived 
that  danger  would  ultimately  arife  from  its  little 
regard  to  juflice,  and  from  the  defpair  which  its   ^  y     , 

cond.ucl  infpired  to  the  party  opprefTed.     Injus-*  y^yi*^^^    a^^^'^^' 
lice  is  perpetually  attended  with  fear  and  fufpici- 
on  ;  and  iiirely,  though  this  truth  has  always 
been  allowed,  it  never  was  before  exemplified' 
upon  fo  large  a  fcale  as  in  the  prefent  inflance. 

Amongfl  the  feudal  rights  which  had  been  abo-  a/? 
lifned,  were  feveral  in  Alface,  belonging  to-^^'^^^^^ 
German  princes  (as  being  formerly  a  part  of  the 
German  empire).  The  haughty  reformers  had 
treated  thefe  foreign  princes  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  they  did  the  fubjefts  of  France,  and 
to  all  remonflrances  made  on  this  occafion,  they 

had 
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had  never  giveti  but  either  an  evafivc  or  mfo- 
lent  anfwer. 

Perhaps  the  emigrating  nobility  conceived 
hopes,  that  as  their  caufe  was  a  common  one 
with  that  of  many  of  the  German  princes  them- 
felves,  they  might  expect  the  more  readily  fup- 
port ;  and  it  is  alfo  not  improbable  that  the  levell- 
ing faction  in  France  found  its  fears  augmented 
from  the  fame  reafon ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  it 
was  a  general  opinion  in  France  fo  early  as  the 
//         ,  month  of  Augufl,   1791,  that   a   war   with  the 

'       c/'  empire  would  take  place,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 

,     tain,  that  at  that  time  the  Emperor  had  not  even 
%y.yi^^j^,-t^  U4U.  y^     the   complement  of  troops  that  by  the  treaty  of 
/■    f  ^-y^  f*^-*""*-*^^  v    ps2ice  he  was  allowed  to  have  on  the  German 
Q.    ^  rrontiers. 

Things  were  in  this  flatc  of  inquietude  as  to 

foreign  nations,  and   of  anarchy  and  mifery  at 

home,  when  the  moderate  party  got  the  better  of 

the  enragces,  as  they  were  called,  or  outrageous 

j^^  ^        republicans,  by  the  fufiliad  of  the  petitioners  in 

)^u^iSidc{/  t-^     the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  when  the  general  im- 

J^     /  A-n-vt-w^^*  tL  JIaJi  patience  called  out  for  a  conftitution,  and  the  re- 
^  n-rt^^^-^p^  .  ^^^^  ^^  peace  and  order. 

The  conclufion  of  the  conflitution  was  there- 
fore refolved  upon,  and  its  revifion,  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  decrees,  and  the  addition  of 
fuch  as  were  yet  wanting  to  render  it  complete, 
were  haflened  by  every  means  that  could  be 
thought  of. 

Many  people  imagined  that  the  impatience 
and    hafle  of  the    afiembly    on  this    occafion 

arofe 
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arofe  from  being  fenfible  of  the  critical  fituation. 
in  which  they  were.  The  patience  of  the  people 
was  exhaulled  j  an  enemy,  it  was  thought, 
menaced  on  the  frontiers,  and  there  were  innu- 
nierable  enemies  within  ;  the  king  too  had  ilicwn 
in  an  unequivocal  manner  his  dii'approbation  of 
what  the  ailembly  had  done  ;  the  laws  were  with- 
out force,  the  finances  in  diforder,  and  no  taxes 
were  collected ;  fo  that  without  a  change  that 
might  give  hope  of  a  fpeedy  end  to  thofe  numerw 
cus  evils,  there  was  an  impoflibility  of  going  on 
at  all.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  aflembly 
was  very  fenfible  of  this  impoffibility,  and  knew 
that  the  approach  of  winter  would  be  fatal  to 
their  authority  and  to  the  conilitution  itfelf,  if  it 
were  not  fpeedily  complete. 

It  was  now  that  the  talents  of  the  deputies  and 
the  couftitution  itfelf  were  to  be  put  to  a  trial ; 
they  had  the  difficult  tafk  to  perform  of  making 
one  whole  of  their  work,  andof  giving  fomefo- 
lidity  and  durability  to  a  fyflem,  of  which  one  of 
the  leading  principles  was,  that  it  ought  to  have 
no  aifured  liability,  nor  any  fixed  duration. 

A  complete  criticlfm  on  this  conflitution  v/ould 
require  a  whole  volume  to  itfelf,  therefore  v/ould 
be  inconfiftent  with  our  plan  ;  but  it  is  neceffary 
to  enter  a  little  into  it,  becaufe  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  drawn  up  is  remarkably  favourable  to 
the  Jacobin  focieties. 

"When  any  two  principles  are  placed  in  oppo-  ,         /   4»^ 

fition  to  each  other,  the  weaker  is  fure  to  hnk'^i^  IhrlA-A^-r  ff     ^ 
under  the  flronger,  whatever  the  juftice  of  the  ,7.^^^^'^   CJ^-i-*-*^/ <V^^ 
ca'e  miy  be  j    and  if  any  iegiflature,  in  laying     -^     , 
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down  conflitutional  principles,  or  in  a  code  of 
laws,  falls  into  the  error  of  inferring  principles  or 
rules  which  are  oppofite  in  their  nature  to  each 
other,  that  which  favours  the  views  of  the  people 
to  be  governed  the  mod,  will  occafion  the  othc;r 
to  be  fet  afide. 

The   conftitutlon   included  many   articles  in 

^  ,  ^  direct  oppofition  to  each  other.     Infurreclion  was 

jn^iAA'i^-^'^^^^^    ^     declared  a  duty,  and  fecurity  of  property  a  right ; 

»         ./„  but  where  there  is  to  be  infurreclion,  there  can 

Jt-i^^'*^  S  '  be  no  fecurity :  this  laft,  therefore,  falls  to  the 

ground.  The  Jacobins,  it  is  true,  have  faid,  that 
•their  meaning  was,  that  infurredion  was  only  to 
be  employed  in  cafes  of  opprefTion  ;  but  who  was 

'WA<f  to  pu.d0^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  j^dg^  of  thefe  ads  of  oppreffion,  and 
'  did   the  Jacobins  themfelves  ever  attend  to  this  ? 

Did  they  ever  determine  beforehand  whether 
th^y  were  oppreifed  or  not  ?  It  would  at  any 
rate  have  been  very  ufeful  to  have  given  a  defini- 
tion oi  oppreliion  ;  for,  after  they  had  conquered 
their  rights,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  op- 
preffion was  to  take  place.  According  to  them- 
felves the  will  of  the  majority  made  the  law,  and 
therefore  no  law  could  be  opprefhve  ;  as  long  as 
the  miniilers  of  juftice  confined  themfelves  to 
the  application  of  the  lav/,  refiflance  was  certain- 
ly noL. permitted,  and  when  they  went  be3'ondit, 
it  is  fo  evident  that  refiftance  m.av  and  ou2:ht  to 
take  place,  that  to  make  a  decree  for  that  purpofe 
is  hke  making  a  decree  to  allow  a  man  to  defend 
himfelf  againli:  a  robber  and  a  nmrderer  on  the 
highway. 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  in  any  nation  the 
great  majority  becomes  difcontcnted  with   the 

form 
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form  of  government,  it  will  be  charged ;  biitiys    -^^  '-'*  '^  >^^^-^. 

;ibfurJ  to  make  this_a,  rigjhj,  and  it  was  villainous 

to    word  the  oecree  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  lead 

the  people  into  the  error  of  confidering  oppofi- 

tion  by  violence  to  the  governors  as  being  a  duty, 

or  a  right,  becaule  fuch  a  principle  is  deilructive 

of  every  law  or  regulation  that  can  be  made. 


A-^ri 


The    ariticle  which,  by  way  of  making  men  / 

free  and  independent,  prevents  the  prefent  race  /  ■u^t,-*^  ^^.^T.t-'vs*'^- 
from  binding  their  children,  and  frees  us  from       ^,j_,,,._z.  jQvt./'    ■^^ 
whatever  was  done  by  our  forefathers,  is,  if  pof-  *" 
fible,  worfe  than  the  decree  of  infurreftion,  be-  ^i*-^^*-^*^, 
caufe  it  leads  men  perpetually  to  think  that  the 
exifting    flate  of  this,  whatever   it   may   be,  is 
founded  upon  injuflice.  As  a  nation  does  not  change 
its  identity,  hke  a  fmgle  line  of  individuals,   in 
what  manner,  and  during  how  long  a  time,  are 
laws,  once  made,   to  be  in    force  ?   When   are 
they  to   be  reviled  and  revived  ?  Is  it  to  be  at 
the  end  of  an  age,  or  as  foon  as  the  majority  of 
thofe   who  decreed  them  are  no  more  ?  or  is  it 
to  be  at  any  ilated  period  ?*     This  queftion  pre^ 

fented 

*  A  full  examination  of  this  would  be  curious  enougli,  if 
the  abfurdity  of  tlie  principle  did  not  render  fuch  a  thing 
unneceHary.  Suppofe  there  are  five  millons  of  cleftors  in  a 
countiy,  then  2,600,000  makes  a  majority  ;  but  as  the  whole 
five  millions  r.re  renev."ed  in  the  courfe  of  things,  in  twenty- 
five  years,  it  follows,  that  there  would  be  100,000  new  vo- 
ters in  fix  months.  So  that  a  nev/  majority  might  exiit 
without  any  change  of  opinion  in  any  individual ;  in  fuch  a 
cafe  the  conftitution  iliould  be  revlfed  every  fix  months  ;  and, 
the  rule  to  find  the  duration  of  a  conftitution  would  be  (fup- 
pofing  men  vs^ere  r.ct  to  be  allowed  to  change  their  minds) 
found  thu?,  the  total  number  of  voters  divided  by  twenty- 
five  would  give  the  yearly  renewals,  and  the  number  of  the 

majority 
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fented  Itfelf  to  the  affembly,  and  was  debated 
with  great  ferioufnefs,  but  all  to  no  purpofe  ;  it 
was  found  impoHible  to  reconcile  the  conilituti- 
on  itfelf  with  any  regulation  for  its  duration. 
The  errors  of  wild,  imprafticable  theory,  and 
the  danger  of  paffing  decrees  in  a  half  a  ininut(? 
and  without  reflection,  began  now  to  appear-; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  mifchief  which 
was  already  done  ;  the  affembly  was,  therefore, 
under  the  neceifity  of  finifhing  the  conflitutional 
work  with  faying,  that,  though  the  right  of  the 
people  to  change  the  conflitution  at  will  was  fa- 
cred  and  inviolable,  yet  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  prefent 
affembly  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  the 
nation  to  change  it  for  thirty  years  to  come. 
So  far  they  faid  tolerably  well,  but  the  mem- 
bers who  were  now  going  to  become  private  ci- 
tizens were  s-fraid,  that  this  would  not  fecure 
them  from  the  arbitrary  changes  which  tlieir 
fucceffors  might  probably  think  proper  to  make, 
and  of  which  they  themfelves  might  not  ap- 
prove;*  and,  therefore,  under  pretence  of  di- 
recting the  form  in  which  the  conflitution  might 
be  changed,  they  ordained — That  the  two  le- 
giflative  affemblies  immediately  fucceeding  fliould 
have  no  right  to  propofe  any  alteration  ;  that  the 
third  afl'enibly  might  propofe  a  change,  and  if  a 
majority  of  two  other  affemblies  after  arc  of  the 
fame  opinion,  tlien  the  fixth  affembly  might  be 

majorlLy  in  favour  of  the  conflitutuon,  divided  by  the  yearly 
renewal;,  would  give  in  years,  or  the  fi-a6lions  of  a  year, 
the  time  that  t!ic  conflitution  ouglit  to  lafl. 

*  ri  'c:nc  democrat  in  the  French  way  is  a  defpot  when  in 
ofTcre  auJ  a  rebel  when  oi;t  ;  and  ia  private  life,  cpprclfive 
io  inferiors  and  i.afolc:;t  to  fuperiurs. 
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an  a'Tcnibl/  of  revifion  ;*  which  laft,  after  all, 
fhould  only  have  the  right  of  altering  fucli  parts 
of  the  coniiituiion  as  the  majority  of  the  three 
preceding  alfembiies  fhall  have  pointed  out  fpe- 
cincally. 

If  volumes  were  to  be  written  on  the  abfur- 
dity  of  the  conflitution,  nothing  could  lb  com- 
pletely fhew  it,  as  this  awkward  manner  of 
launching  it  into  the  world.  The  inutility  of 
finilliing,  and  making  the  king  accept  a  confli- 
tution, which  was  not,  perhaps,  to  laft  a  day, 
was  evident  to  every  one ;  and  the  ridicule  of 
declaring  the  unhmited  rights  of  the  people  to 
change  the  conflitution,  and  then  endeavouring 
to   fetter  it  with  thofe  arbitray  conditions,  is  in-  -/ V* 

conceiveable.  The  conflitution  became  a  moji-  ^n  Jd (^TiSu^'' 
flrous  production,  of  which  the  parts  were  at  va- 
riance amongfl  themfelves,  and  whatever  credit 
it  might  have  obtained  in  advance,  ought  to  have 
been  now  withdrawn,  for  no  party  could  de- 
fend it.f 

The  moft  inexcufable  of  the  miftakes  com- 
mitted by  the  conftituent  affembly,  was  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  decrees,  and  not  making  any 
diflinclion  between  laws  that  originate  in  natural 
juftice,  that  are  imm.utable  as  juflicej  and  which, 

*  This  afL-mbly  of  revifion  was  to  be  compofed  of  249 
member-j  more  than  the  ufual  affemblies.  What  ftrange 
combinations  errors  lead  to,  that  men  are  to-j  vain  to  ac- 
knowlcds[e  ! 

-j-  Mr.  Paine,  for  inftance,  could  not  defend  this  latter 
part,  and  his  opponents  difpute  the  former,  in  which  the 
perpetu:}!  light  of  changing  is  fuppcL'd  to  exifl ;  fo  that,  as 
the  con-liitution  tt.ood,  it  was  exgepticnable  to  all, 

thej-Cp 
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therefore,  never  can  admit  of  being  changed  j 
and  thofe  articles  which  are  framed  upon  con- 
venience and  expediency,  and  which  are  liable  to 
be  changed  with  circumflances,  and  for  which 
changes,  therefore  a  provifion  ought  to  be  made; 


In  England,  where  we  are  not  fo  fond  of  ab- 

flraci:  principles,  and  where  we  have  contented 

ourfelves   with   laying  down  practical  laws,  and 

eflablifhing    our   rights  as   Engliilimen,  without 

inveigling   ourielves  in  the  labyrinths  of  theory, 

our  forefathers  by  means  of  ftrong  common  fenfe 

'  made  the  diilinction,  and  refolved  this  difficulty 

that   was  infurmountable   to   the  acute  French 

lawgivers.       The   three  powers   in   England   of 

kingj  lords,  and  commons,  cannot  alter  the  ori* 

'i'^ ^*Jj  d-0^^  hji  mjuu^  ^  ginal  bill  of  rights ;   they  cannot  make  an  act  of 

.^  fC  /  jV   '     /parliament   that   will  infringe   upon  any  article 

Jla-frva.  {^''^'^^■'^coiii^mQd  in  that  ;  but  they  have  full  authority 

^^    O-'tZLl^ryi  '^^' ^^'-'-  .zndi  power  to  regulate  every  thing  elfe  belonging 

"Ki/  J'-'^i^^^'^'^^  ^^^  \'^^'i>  and  government  of  the  country. 

Thus,  for  infiance,  the  legiflative  power  in 
England  could  not  make  a  law  to  enable  the  king 
to  lay  on  new  taxes  merely  by  his  own  authority, 
becaufe  fuch  a  change  would  deprive  us  of  our 
ri^rhts  as  EnQ-Iifnm^n  ;  neither  could  thev  make 
a  law  to  fet  afide  the  kino-'s  authority,  as  to  the 
fandion  of  its  acts,  for  that  would  be  dedroving: 
the  convention  made  between  the  people  and  the 
king ;  nor  can  all  the  three  powers  united  give 
eifed  to  any  law  before  the  date  of  its  paffing, 
becaufe  that  would  be  contrary  to  natural  juftiice. 
Vv^e  have  no  need,  therefore,  for  a  revifionary 
parliament  on  that  head ;  and,  as  to  all  other 
jort  of  acts,  they  can  be  either  laid  on,  or  laid 

'  afide. 
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afide,  as  kings,  lords,  and  commons  pleafe. 
Thus,  without  any  form  being  organized  for 
change  and  infurredion^  or  any  theories  which 
might  lead  to  conclufions  of  which  the  refult 
would  be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  fecurity, 
we  are  happily  governed. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  point  out  the  errors  and 
contradictions  of  this  conftitutional  aft,  in  which, 
after  giving  equal  rights  to  all,  a  great  number  of 
articles  exift,  that  deprive  certain  perfons  of  a 
part  of  their  rights  without  their  having  committed 
any  crime,  by  which  men  alone  ought  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  natural  rights  of  citizens ;  *  and 
one  very  material  regulation  is  that  which  de- 
prives poor  citizens,  who  do  not  pay  three  iivres, 
or  half  a  crown,  a  year  in  taxes,  from  the  right 
of  voting. 

In  one  refpeft  the  national  affembly  took  from 
the  people  a  part  of  their  original  rights  as 
Frenchmen,  who,  when  they  chofe  reprefentatives 
for  themfelves  in  the  ftates-general,  had  a  right   ^  ^^ 

to  give  them_,  as  we  have  feen,  cahiers  of  inftruc- ^At^^>-'-^^*'*'*^» 
tions ;  this  right  the  affembly  took  away,  and 
declared  that  the  electoral  affemblies  only  met  to 
chufe  reprefentatives,  but  not  to  debate  on  any 
fubject  of  legiflation.  They  likewife  forbid  any 
petition  from  being  prefented  by  any  portion  of 
the  people  as  an  incorporated  body,  and  it  will 
appear  that,  though  in  the  abflracl  declaration  of 
rights  they  had  been  very  lavifh  towards   man, 

*  To  be  a  voter,  a  man  muft  be  a  national  guard,  and 
take  the  civic  oath.  The  rights  of  man  fhoidd,  therefore, 
have  its  title  changed  for  that  of  the  rights  of  men  wlio  have 
enrolled  themfelves  in  the  guards,  &g. 

O  o  yet 
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yet  in  his  Individual  capacity  as  a  citizen,  they 
did  not  allow  him  any  great  fl:are  of  impor- 
tance. 

It  would,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  re^ 
quire  much  time  to  enter  into  ail  the  inconfif-. 
tencies  of  the  conllitution  which  is  long  ago 
throv/n  ande,  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  but 
it  is  worth  remarking  that   the  general  defign 

.— /     *      /  J   Ljjyf     ^PP'^^^^'t  ^^  th^  whole  is  to  deceive  the  people  by 

W)cMf^  '^  '^^  the  pompous  declaration  of  rights,  which,  when 

//'     ^fc^^t^,  apphed  to  practice,  vanifli  into  air  ;  *  and  which 

it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  deluded  people 
fpurned  from  them  in  difdain,  when,  after  the 
tenth  of  Auguft,  they  had  by  a  new  infurreclion 
thrown  off  the  thirty  years  fetters  which  the  af- 
fembly  attempted  to  put  upon  their  fovereign 
will. 

It  Is  an  undoubted  faft,  that  the  aflem.bly 
fucceeded  much  better  in  deceiving  flrangers 
and  even  thofe  who  confidered  themfelves  as  men 
of  knowledge  and  fcience  in  other  countries,  than 
they  did  in  deceiving  their  own  countrymen  ;  for 
even  the  lowed  clafs  of  the  people  foon  perceived 
that   the  conftitutional  ad  was  made  to  deceive 


* 


As  for  inftance,  that  all  men  are  eligible  to  all  employ- 
'ments  in  the  ftate. — "What  is  the  lignilication  of  fuch  an  art.'- 
cle  ?  Mull  not  a  man  have  the  tdents  Iktcd  for  the  place, 
and  muft  not  the  choice  fdl  amongft  thofe  wlio  are  fo  fitted  i 
and  Is  it  not  the  man  who  can  make  the  bell  intcreft  that 
will  be  cliofcn,  whether  that  choice  lays  with  an  individual 
or  a  number  of  eleftors  ?  So  that  this  right  which  men  in 
fa£l  enjoy  in  England,  and  in  moll  coui>tiIes,  is  r.  mere  tub 
thrown  out  to  the  whale. 

by 
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by  aftonlfliing,  but  was  in  facl  a  ridiculous  com- 
bination contrary  to  common  fenfe.^  '  *•      * 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  greateft  error  confifted  in    .  jj  j  -^ 

obhging  the  king,  who  was  confined  a  clofe  pri-  '^-  o*:''^'^/  j^^   , 

foner,  to  accept  the  conftitution  :  this  was  an  in-^^  /C  i^ci^^t^*"*^^. 
excuiable  ad:,  as  it  was  oppreflion  towards  one, 
who,  if  we  only  confidcr  him  as  an  individual, 
had  a  right  to  refufe  being  king,  and  to  retire 
where  he  pleafed ;  and  it  was  great  injuftice  to 
the  nation,  for  no  good  could  arife  out  of  a 
tranfaction,  where  there  was  neither  confidence 
nor  good-will,  and  where  both  were  fo  indif- 
penfably  necefl'ary. 

The  king  accepted  the  conllitution,  fuch  as 
it  was,  with  only  making  fome  fevere  but  juft  re- 
marks. He  obferved,  that  many  acts  which  had 
been  pafied  as  fmiple  legiilative  decrees,  were  in 
the  revifal  placed  amongft  the  articles  of  the 
conllitution  ;  chat  he  was  afraid  the  power  given 
to  him  would  not  be  fufficient  to  enable  him  to 
render  his  people  happy  ;  but  hoping  that  time 
and  experience  might  bring  things  to  a  better 
ftate,  he  would  do  whatever  lay  in  his  povv^er  to 
make  things  go  on  well  and  happily. 

The  aflembly,  during  the  latter  period  of  it» 
fefiion,  had  been  more  free  than  either  before  or 
fmce.  The  fufillade  of  the  1 7th  of  July  had  not 
yet  loft  its  effect,  and,  during  this  period,  fome 
iymptoms  of  returning  moderation  and  calm  v/ere 
apparent.  The  lav/s  againft  emigration  and  the 
formality  of  paffports  for  travellers  were  abolifh- 


*    Fait  pour  eblouir,  mals  un  tas  des  cuchonries  qui  nont 

ed.; 


jpas  ua  fcas  commune. 
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Or      Jtt  J^^  ^     ^^'  "^^^  ^^  ^^  ^"'^  j^^^^^  ^°  ^^-  ^^  ^^  Fayette  to 
^CLif        J  ^^y^    ^}^^j-  ^jj-]^  j^jjyj  originated  a  motion   for  a 

eu^rti^i^  I^"^^  J'      general  amnefty,  and  a  flop  being  put  to  all  pro-. 
^  ceedings  againft  people  fufpecled  of  revolution- 

ary crimes. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  this  amnefty  was 
moft  favourable  to  the  democratic  or  the  arifto- 
cratic  faction  :  it  is  certain,  that  if  law  and  regur 
lar  government  had  been  immediately  to  take 
place,  the  turbulent  democrats  had  moft  to  fear  ; 
the  meafure  muft,  therefoi"e,  be  confidered  as 
being  equally  defirable  to  both  parties,  and  as  a 
very  proper  one  to  take  place  at  the  finilliing  of 
the  national  resreneration. 

The  furrender  of  power  made  by  the  aftembly, 
as  well  as  the  cordiality  which  appeared  between 
the  different  parties  at  the  time,  has  been  held 
up  as  a  matter  of  admiration,  but  without  any 
juft  caufe  ;*  for  it  is  certain,  the  firft  affembly  had 
wearied  out  the  patience  of  the  people,  that  the 
power  could  not  have  been  continued  much  long,, 
er,  and  that  the  members  had  all  of  them  fufr 
iicient  reafon  to  wiili  for  fome  moderation  in  the 
method  of  governing.  The  violent  members, 
who  were  now  going  to  quit  their  public  and  in- 
violable character,  were  willing  to  avert  the  effeds 
of  private  vengeance  ;  and  the  moderate  mem- 
bers were  equally  defirous  of  averting  that  pub- 
lic perfecution  which  they  had  all  along  oppofed 

*  The  term  of  the  duration  of  an  affembly  had  been  regu- 
lated tor  two  years  only,  and  the  conftituent  affembly  had 
(alre;;cly  fat  near  two  and  a  half. 

and 
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and  feared,  and  which  was  now  more  to  be  feared 
by  them  than  ever,  fhould  it  continue.* 

The  conflitutional  affembly  will  never  be  ex- 
cufed  for  the  deception  it  praclifed  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  reign,  and  for  the  pulillanimity  it  dif- 
played  in  not  venturing  to  inquire  into  any  of 
the  evils  which  were  fo  evidently  exifling  at  the 
time  ;  and  it  is  even  a  queftion,  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  better  for  France,  if  the  violent 
party  of  the  Jacobins  had  triumphed,  for  along 
with  the  moderate  party  came  ihofe  half-meafures 
which  are  generally  fo  ruinous. 

A  king,  who  was  known  to  be  dilTatlsfied  with 
the  conltitution,  was  impofed  upon  the  people  as 
a  king  who  approved  it,  and  who,  probably, 
would  have  approved  of  it  heartily,  had  a  few 
modifications  been  made  to  fatisfy  his  confcience 
with  refpecl  to  religious  matters,  and  his  feelings 
with  refpeiSl  to  himfelf,  his  family,  and  the 
nobles. 

The  French  nation  and  the  affembly  boaffed 
pf  magnanimity  in  palling  over  the  flight  of  the 
royal  family ;  but  was  there  any  thing  like  true 
courage,    or  greatnefs  of  mind,    in  keeping   a 

*  It  is  certain  that  M.  d' Andre,  and  feveral  other  membevs 
of  the  Jacobin  party,  accepted  bribes  from  the  court  to  in- 
dvice  them  to  be  a  httle  moderate  towards  the  end  of  the  con- 
ftituent  affembly.  Loais  XVI.  having  always  been  the  friend 
of  moderation,  had  a  right  to  purchafe  it  with  money,  as 
well  as  he  always  had  done  by  pcrfonal  ferviccs  ;  but  what  are 
we  to  think  of  violent  patriots  v.'ho  receive  fuch  bribes  ! 

king 
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king  amongfl  them  by  force,*  and  obliging 
him  to  accept  a  conftitution  which  he  himfelf 
was  to  put  in  execution,  without  attempting  to 
render  it  agreeable  to  him  by  any  modifications,  or 
without,  at  baft,  hearing  what  he  had  to  propofe, 
and  reafoning  over  the  matter  fo  as  to  convince 
his  mind  that  it  was  well  and  wifely  arranged  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  ideas  of  liberty  that  af- 
fembly  could  have  ;  they  talked  of  giving  liberty 
to  the  Haves  in  America,  and  there  is  no  flave 

IC  f  P  lu.         ^^^  ^^  perform  fo  llavifh  a  taflv  as  that  which  they 

l\^  (K-  J  i^Ax^c         affigncd  to  their  king. 

The  defpotifm,  with  refpect  to  their  fucceflbrs, 
who  muft  alter  nothing  of  their  conftitutional 
code,  which  unanointed  and  unanealed  was 
thrown  out  into  the  world  as  a  perfed  work ; 
but,  above  all,  the  want  of  courage  to  inquire 
Into  the  real  ftate  of  France  with  refpect  to  its 
neighbours,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  war 
or  peace  was  to  be  brought  upon  the  nation  by 
the  invafion  of  Avignon,  by  the  invafion  of  Ger- 
man property  in  Alface,  and  by  the  attempts 
made  and  avowed  of  overturning  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe. 

The  maker  of  a  machine  ought  to  keep  it  in 
his  poiTeffion  till  he  has  tried  whether  it  will 
work,  or  it   ought  to  be  put  into  the  hand  of 

*  A  pretended  oiFer  was  made  to  let  the  king  retire  from 
■Pan's,  and  accept  the  conftitution  ;  but  this  was  only  to  blind 
the  people.  The  perfons  wlio  had  aided  in  the  king's  cfcape 
were  yet  in  prifon,  and  it  was  not  coniiftent  either  with  his 
honour  or  known  character,  to  abandon  them  ;  beiides,  would 
he  have  been  more  free  while  he  remained  in  France  ?  The 
j^In^  declined  accepting  this  offer, 

fonie 
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fome  one  capable  of  reftifying  any  error?  tl,,-.t 
may  be,  or  of  fupplying  what  may  be  wan'  iiig  j 
this  is  the  practice  that  experience  and  common 
fenfe  have  dictated,  and  from  which  it  follows 
evidently,  that  the  conftituent  alTembly  fhould 
have  either  remained  at  its  poll,  and  made  a  trial 
of  the  conftitution,  or  left  a  power  with  their 
fuccelTors  to  make  fuch  chang-es,  as  on  trial 
might  be  found  to  be  neceflary.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent, that  by  leaving  the  corditution  in  thi'^  un- 
tried ftate,  in  the  midft  of  broils  and  difcontents, 
that  were  but  httle  fliort  of  civil  war*  witliin  the 
kingdom,  and  the  danger  of  an  attack  from  with- 
out, it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  conftitution 
would  long  ftand  its  ground.  There  feems  to  be 
only  three  ways  of  explaining  this  extraordinary 
conduct  in  the  conftituent  ailembly. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  impa- 
tience of  the  nation  was  become  fo  great,  that  it 
was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  finifli  the  conftitution, 
and  to  afford  hopes  of  returning  repofe  and  tran- 
quillity to  a  fatigued  and  miferable  people.  To 
have  produced  it  as  an  imperfe6t  work  would 
not  have  anfwered  this  purpofe,!  and  would  have 

been 

*  In  a  letter  addrefled  to  the  people  of  England,  and 
printed  in  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  1792,  to  warn  them  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Propagande,  and  againft  admiring  the 
French  conftitution,  it  was  clearly  proved,  that  an  infurrec- 
tion  mull  be  made  from  ncceffity,  in  order  to  give  the  aflembly 
the  power  of  modifying  tlio  conftitution. 

f  It  is  one  grand  part  of  the  Jacobin  fyftem  to  give  hope 
of  better  times  ;  thus  the  5th  of  Oftobcr,  when  the  kinp- 
was  brought  to  Paris,  was  one  xi~i  for  the  commencement  of 
happinefs.     The  fgederation  ca  the  14th  of  July,   1790,  v/as 

acGther 
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been  even  dangerous  to  the  aflembly  itfelf,  for 
they  had  promifed  to  the  people  happlnefs,  and 
they  had  taught  the  loweft  of  the  rabble  to  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  fraftions  of  the  fovereign,  and 

yn      y  //       -  //  /   had  thereby  rendered  them  very  wilful,  impatient, 

(ka^Ull^  fi>Uful.   ^^^  imperious. 

The  theoretical  principles  by  which  the  aflem^ 
bly  had  all  along  been  guided  led  to  ib  many  in* 
coniiftencies,  that  it  would  be  very  difScult  for 
the  fucceeding  affembly  to  make  a  complete  and 
durable  work,  even  if  powers  were  left  them  fuf- 
ficient ;  and  it  was  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if  fuch 
powers  had  been  left,  the  firft  ufe  made  of  them 
w^ould  have  been  to  expofe  all  the  inconfuTiences 
and  miftakes,  and  thereby  throw  odium  and  dif- 
grace  on  the  firll  alfembly.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  imagined,  that  to  avoid  fuch  confequences, 
and  knowing  that  the  revolution  was  not  finifhed, 
and  that  they  could  not  hnifli  it,  they  deter- 
mined *  on  this  method  as  the  fafeit  and  the  befl 
for  themfelves,  and  perhaps  as  good  as  any  other 
for  the  nation  ;  becaufe,  if  another  revolution 
muil  come,  the  manner  of  its  coming  was  not 
of  much  importance. 

Another  motive  has  been  afficrned  to  the  af- 

^  o 

fembly  \  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  many,  that  the 

another.  The  deftroying  the  cuftoms  at  the  entrance  of  towns 
in  May,  179 1,  was  a  third,  and  now  there  only  remained  the 
completion  of  the  ccnftitution. 

*  During  the  whole  of  the  revolution  aflignats  did  not  di- 
nr.inifh  in  value  fo  rapidly  as  while  the  conJlitution  was  re- 
ceiving the  itijl  cigree  of  pcrfen'ion  and  foUdiiy,  which  is  a 
j^hin  proof  of  the  general  opiuon. 

repub- 
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republican  party,  finding  itfelf  unable  to  main- 
tain its  ground  by  force  (fince  the  fufillade  of  the 
17th  of  July)  was  determined  to  undermine  by 
ftratageni  the  monarchy,  and  ailifled  with  plea- 
fure  and  alacrity  in  fetting  the  new  monarchical 
conftitution  agoing  in  [o  imperfecl  a  ftate,  that  it 
could  not  continue  to  go  long.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  apparent  moderation  of  this 
party,  which  broke  out  in  all  its  force  on  the  loth 
of  Augull  in  the  year  following,  gives  a  great 
degree  of  probability  to  this  belief;  and  certain 
it  is,  that  if  the  greateft  enemy  to  monarchical 
government  in  France  had  been  confulted,  he 
could  not  have  advifed  a  more  infallible  method 
of  bringing  it  to  an  end  than  by  finifliing  the 
conftitution  in  the  manner  which  we  have  feen. 
As  we  have  yet  to  follow  the  manoeuvres  of  that 
fame  party  during  the  ten  months  that  the  con- 
ftitution exifted,  we  fhall  have  many  occafions  of 
proving  the  probability  of  this  opinion. 

The  conftituent  aflembly  was  divided  as   we  ^.  /     //^^   At 

have   already  faid,  into  three  parties,    royahfts,  ^^'V  *^     >  ^  '^ 

moderates,  and  democrats ;  but  that  of  the  roy-  r/  jL^yra^ 
alifts  was  now  reduced  to  filence  and  infignifi- 
cance,  therefore,  the  opinion  or  the  will  of  thofe 
few  who  remained  is  of  Httle  importance,  though 
it  is  certain  they  never  expected  the  conftitution 
would  ftand  long  and  perhaps  they  had  fome 
expectation,  that  at  its  fail  the  ancient  form  of 
government  might  revive. 


The  moderates  were  divided,  not  by  difpofi,- , 
tion  but  by  their  talents,  into  two  clalfes ;  the  am.- 
bitious  theorifts,  and  the  dupes,  or  as  they  were 

P  p  called 


J/l^^^'^'^ 
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7      /     -Y^       called,    ks  imbeciles,'*      The  firft    of  thefe  were 
^    iiiCt  afraid  of  the  work  of  their   own  hands,  and 

wanted  to  get  quietly  out  of  the  danger  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  ignorant  of  the  imperfeftions  of  the  work, 
and  thinking  to  decree  an  equality  of  rights  and 
liberty  was  all  that  was  neceiiary  to  render  men 
free  and  happy,  thought,  that  in  concurring  in 
fealing  the  conltitution,  they  were  infuring  hap- 
pinefs  to  the  nation ;  it  is  not  therefore  aftonifning, 
under  this  view  of  the  matter,  if  the  whole  of 
the  moderate  party  joined  cordially  in  finifhing 
the  work  which  it  had  begun. 

(yJs^-vH'^Cit^  That   the  republican  party  was  not  fmcere  on 

this  occafion  is  very  certain ;  but  it  v/as  impof- 
fible,  as  we  have  already  faid,  for  them  to  change 
matters  immediately  by  force,  and  therefore  they 
concurred  with  pleafure  in  putting  the  French 
monarchy  upon  a  footing  that  was  certain  to  end 
in  its  deftrudion  before  long. 

.  It  muft  alfo  be  confidered,  that  the  violent 
party,  in  quitting  their  public  llation,  did  not 
quit  their  power  ;  they  were  members  of  the  Ja- 
cobin club,  and,  therefore,  counted  upon  pre- 
ferving  that  importance  which  would  enable  them 
the  firfl  moment  of  crifis  that  Ihould  arrive,  to 
^  realife  the  plans  which  Bailly  and  La  Fayette 
had  deranged  on  the  17th  of  July. 

*  L:s  Gens  cle  botine  fo'i — les  nigauas  de  la  re'vclut'iotif  were 
>  alfo  terms  applied  to  tliefe  dupes.      All  the  convert.;  to  French 

principles  amongft  men  of  rank  in  England  v/ere  of  this  clafs, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  French,  and  hence  the  repeat- 
ed declarations,  that  they  defpife  Mr.  Fox  as  much  ag  they 
liate  Mr.  Pitt. 


1/    \ 
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If  the  condufl  of  the  individuals  in  a  private 
capacity  is  to  us  any  rule  for  judging,  we  ihall 
find  it  confirms  what  we  have  been  faying.  The 
royalifls  for  the  moil  part  endeavoured  to  leave 
the  kingdom  under  the  law  about  emigration. 
The  imbeciles  continued  to  preach  up  in  Paris, 
and  in  their  provinces,  in  a  public  manner,  the 
conftitution,  all  the  conftitution,  and  nothing 
but  the  conftitution.*     The  ambitious  conftitu-  .  . 

tionalifts,  fuch  as  La  Fayette,  endeavoured  to  -^^'''^V' 
retire  from  pubHc  aflairs,  and  to  hide  themfelves 
in  the  provinces,  but  the  republican  members  re- 
mained almofl  all  in  Paris,  or  took  the  lead  in 
the  Jacobin  clubs  in  the  provinces,  and  were  the 
firfl  to  attack  the  conftitution  which  they  had  af- 
fifted  in  making. 

One  of  the  reproaches  juftly  made  to  the  con- 
ftituent  affembly,  is  its  having  feparated  v/ithout 
makinfT  any  attempt  to  arrange  and  put  in  order 
the  finances,  which  v/ere  in  the  mod  confufed  and 
ruinous  ftate  poiTible.  As  the  aflembly  had  been 
called  together  exprefsly  to  arrange  the  finances, 
this  negleft  is  the  more  inexcufable  ;  but  when  it 
is  confidered  that  it  had  augmented  beyond  all 
fort  of  calculation,  and  beyond  any  thing  of 
which  hiftory  gives  an  example,  that  diforder  wc 
mud  not  fpcak  of  as  inexcufable,  we  muft  fay 
that  it  v/as  unpardonable. 

Aftronomers  tell  us  that  the  moon,  which  ap- 
pears fo  polifned  and  clear,  is  made  of  earth,  but 
that  the  diftance  produces  the  deception.     Thofe 

*  Tii:re  were  their  words,  L:i  cou/Iilutij.'i,  tou:c  la  conJlliU' 
i'lOiiy  et  r'lcn  qu;  la  corjlhut'ion. 

wh  O 
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who  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  mhiutely 
' '  examining  the  conduct  oi  the  French  conftituent 

affembly,  which  viewed  from  a  diftance  appear- 
ed to  be  compofed  of  great  men  and  philofo- 
phers,  may  tell  its  admirers  Hkewife,  that  it  is 
the  diftance  that  occafions  the  deceDtion,  for  that 
/        ;  it  was  compofed  of  ambitious  intriguers,  and  ig- 

Jn^^^'f^*''^  norant  dupes  ;  and  at  the  prefent  day,  there  is  not 

'\/}iji'KL6  ^  charafter  fo  completely  detefted  and  defpi'ed,  I  y 

'  all  parties,  as  that  of  a  conftitutionahft,  whole 

bufmefs,  whofe  pleafure,  and  whofe  pride  was  to 
pull  down  and  deftroy,  who  ruined  every  thing 
.  /.  r„/j/ni-xJx^li  ix  and  eflablifhed  nothino-,  and  whofe  whole  exer- 
\S>  ,  .        tion  evaporated  m  attemptmg  to  appear  what  he 

JclU  '^  ^  ,-^'n>nH-^j    jiever  was,  the  friend  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
L.'-yv^Li^   Hi  ^    1  ■     of  the  liberty  and  peace  of  manldnd. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     X. 


Neiu  ajfembly  called  Icgijlatlve — Its  conduct  and 
temper — The  king  tormented  and  ill  treated  as 
formerly — His  guard  difmijfcd — "Jacobins  tri- 
umph— Red  bonnet  adopted — Jacobins  Jill  all 
offices — Republican  fpirit  begins  to  break  out 
afrejh — IVar  declared  ogainji  the  Emperor — J  a* 
cobin  minijlers — The  baniJJj?nent  of  the  Jion-jur- 
ing  clergy^  and  a  camp  of  twenty  thoufand  men 
decreed — The  king  rcfufes  the  fandion — Af/- 
nijiry  d if  miffed — Infurreclion  of  the  20th  of  lo  A«-^^  ^^^'L 
June,  %vhen  the  king  is  infidted — Petio?i*s  con~ 
dud: ;  he  is  fufpended  from  the  functions  of 
mayor — Petion  reirflated — The  federation—' 
Marfellois  arrive  in  Paris — Pufdlaniniity  of  the 
Parifians — Review  of  affairs,  of  the  affemhly, 
and  of  the  nation,  previous  to  the  fall  of  the 
cojijlitution — Fermentation  previous  to  the  loth    I  ^     'ft^f-  O  ^j  Z, 

The  new  aiTembly,  which  Is  dirdnguiilied '^^^f'^^^^"'^ 
from  the  former  by  the  name  of  legiflative,  was 
compofed  of  feven  hundred  and  forty-nine  mem- 
bers, two  thirds  oi  whom  were  lawyers,  a  few 
clergymen,  and  ftill  fewer  proprietors  of  lands, 
The  remainder  was  compofed  of  men  who  lived 

as 
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as  they  could,  without  any  fettled  profeiTion  or 
employment. 

A3  thefe  members  were  eleded  by  the  new 
method,  which  gave  a  vote  to  every  man  who 
paid  three  livres,  or  half  a  crown  a  year  ;  it  is 
in  this  place  that  we  ought  properly  to  examin? 
this  part  of  the  conflitution. 

It  is  very  evident  that  as  men  mufl  delegate 
,  their  power  to  others,  as  all  cannot  be  employed 
in  governing,  the  end  in  view  in  eleftions  i^  to 
choofe  fuch  men  as  are  moft  capable  of  making 
a  proper  ufe  of  the  povi'er  with  VN^hich  they  are 
intrufled  ;  or  in  other  words,  every  nation  which 
has  a  conflitution,  is  interefted  in  haviPxsT  the 
parhament  or  aifembly  of  reprefentatives,  by 
which  ever  name  it  may  be  called,  compofed  of 
men  who  are  interefted  in  the  prefervation  of  the 
conflitution  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  flate. 

With  all  due  fubmiffion  to  theoretical  refor- 
mers, it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  the  method  Vv  hich 
is  the  moft  calculated  for  this  end,  is  the  befl, 
whether  it  happens  to  correfpond  with  their 
theories  or  not ;  for  as  in  natural  philofophy  it  is 
a  rule  to  abandon  theory  the  moment  that  it  is 
contradicted  by  experiment,  fo  it  ought  to  be  in 
^  \  y       political  matters,  and  experience  ought  to  be  the 

Xj£jO^TVt/yi'-X/        guide  as  much  as  pollible  ;  and  if  necellity  obliges 
f^^  Sf^dc'  ws  to    have  recourfe  in  any   unforefeen   cafe  to 

^  theorv,  we  fliould  endeavour  to  correal:  or  con- 

firm    that  theory  by  experience  as  fpeedily  as 
poiliblc, 

.  The 
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Tlie  people  who  had  a  right  to  vote  In  elec-  r(^lt{  ^p/xAi^*^ 
jiis,  were  called  adive  citizens,  but  they  had        .  z.       '    ^ 
j\:fully  avoided  giving  any  title  to  the  inferior   ^eU^-*-'^  * 
clafs  of  people,  who,    however,    foon   took  to 


ciais  or  people,  wno,    nowever,    loon   iouk  lu  ^.-nW' 

themfelves  that  of  paflive  citizens,  aud  renewed  p^^^*  T*,y/  /- 

the  game  of  the    third  eflate  upon  the  nobility  ^^  /^  5    f/^^^'. 
and  clergy. 

The  rule  of  determining  the  right  ofeledions 
was  altogether  an  arbitrary  one,  without  being 
either  wife  or  ufeful,  or  fan6lioned  by  long  habit, 
as  many  arbitrary  rules  are.     It  left  the  elections  ,         ^  j?  / 

entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  working  clafs  of  citi-  yy^rfA,*^  u.  C-^j^-^ 
zens,  who  greatly  outnumbered  the  proprietors,  ^<v>*^7v/. 
farmers,  and  burgefles.  One  of  the  firll  confe- 
quences  of  this  was,  that  the  working  clafs  in- 
fulted  and  mal-treated  the  others  in  the  electoral 
aifemblies ;  and  it  foon  after  followed,  that  thefe 
latter  entirely  withdrew  themfelves  from  affem- 
bhes,  v.'hcre  their  prefence  was  of  no  ufe  to  any 
one,  and  extremely  difagreeable  to  themfelves.* 

The  eledions  therefore  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  titMl^f^4  r%^  Mthji^ 
of  the  petit  peuple,  affifted  by  thofe  intriguing  ^/ /^  (l^P^^t^Oiu^ 
fpirits  who  were  willing  to  ftoop  to  take  the 
means  of  pleafmg  them.  In  large  towns,  the 
leading  members  of  the  clubs  were  chofen,  and 
in  the  country  fuch  perfons  as  made  their  court  to 
the  populace,  but  in  no  inflances  were  men  of 
landed  property  chofen,  and  in  the  legiflative 
aifembly  there  was  not  one  man  of  independent 
fortune. 

*  The  working  people  took  delight  ia  fiiewlng  their  equa-  ^tCu>  t^  u^CtTnl^^uiMJ 
lity  with  their  mailers,  and  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  the        /•  /•/'-• 

primaiy  affemblies  ;  and  this  defirs  of  (hewing  eqiiality  e:\A-,  c^'^^jf  /)^  '^i^lt^^^^f, 
ed  always  in  demonftrating  their  fuperiority  in  poiat  of  nuin-  ^  .        •  /      ^Cfl*^ 

bers,  and  frequently  in  force.  ,     '^  ^1?AjJ^  ^■^-^  ^    ^'' ' 

^  ^  JUif:^  </  ^'^"   -^"^^      One 


»< 


J 
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One  of  the  greatefl  dangers  incurred  in  chnf^ 
ing  men  who  are  not  in  a  capacity  of  living  with- 
out induflry,  for  reprefentative«,  is,  that  all  fuch 
by  leaving  their  daily  occupations,  are  ruined, 
unlefj  during  their  attendance  on  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  they  can  gain  what  will  fufficiently 
indemnify  them  for  ihe  lofs  of  their  bufniefs. — > 
,     Such  :nen  are  not  only  to  be  confidered  as  hav- 

Cy^  ti  4'  (f^"*^  h^  '^^-6  ''^  temptation  to  iill   their  pockets  placed  be- 
,  fore  them,  but  they  may  be  laid  with   truth  to 

ji'fr'raM'i^ ,  t^e  under  the  neceiiity  of  doing  it ;  accordingly 

we  hnd  th^y  have  generally  been  very  careful  to 
do  fo ;  and  the  eiettors  who  chofe  Lhem,  cannot 
complain,  or  at  leaft  do  rot  deierve  to  be  pitied, 
if  they  find  tliem  more  ai  tentive  to  their  own  in- 
terefh  than  to  the  intercits  of  the  nation.*  The 
pay  of  eighteen  livr;:s  a  day,  given  to  the  depu- 
ties, was  fcarcely  fuflicient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penfest  of  fuch  as  iiioii  at  to  appear  with  decency  ; 
and  as  the  greatell  part  of  them  had  families  to 
maintain,  either  v/h'.s:b  rhey  had  left  in  the  coun- 
try, or  brought  to  Paris  wita  them,  there  was  no 
Other  alternative  but  to  ftarve  or  rob  the  public. 

*  All  municipal  officers,  as  well  as  judges  of  the  courts  of 
juftice,  were  chou'ii  by  the  people  in  the  fame  m.aniier,  and 
were  all  chofen  for  a  limited  time,  fo  that  it  was  juft  hkc 
kttin?;  loofe  fo  many  priviL^ged  harpies  to  pr^y  upon  the  pub- 
lic. With,  refpeft  to  the  judges  it  was  woril  of  all  ;  they 
were  for  fix  years.  Now  what  man  capable  of  admiuiftering 
impartial  juftice,  would  accept  of  fuch  a  place  for  lo  long  a 
time,  in  order  to  be  a  beggar  afterwards,  or  at  lead  to  have 
the  world  to  begin  again  ? 

f  There  were  fome  deputies,  however,  that  faved  money 
out  of  this  ;  thefe  lodged  in  garrets  at  five  livrcs  a  week,  and 
<!ined  at  ordinaries  at  thirty  fous  a  head,  that  is,  they  li/ed 
like  common  workmen  or  inferior  clerks. 

In 
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In  fuch  a  cafe,  a  reformer  particularly  Is  at  no 
ereat  lofs  to  decide  which  of  the  two  he  ouirht 
to  do,  and  accordnigly  there  are  very  few  exam- 
ples in  the  three  aflfemblies,  which  have  taken 
place  of  deputies  who  have  negleded  their  own 
interefls. 

From  the  firft  meeting  of  the  new  aflembly, 
the  hopes  of  the  nation  that  had  for  a  moment 
been  raifed,  when  the  conftltution  was  figned, 
were  damped  by  the  captious  manner  in  which 
the  king  was  treated,  and  which  plainly  indi- 
cated that  there  was  neither  mutual  affedlion  nor 
confidence. 

This  new  afTembly,  with  much  more  circum- 
fcribed  powers  than  the  laft,  had  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult tafl-i  to  perform ;  they  were  to  eftablifli  or-» 
der  and  make  things  go  regularly  and  well ;  they 
were  not  now  to  put  off  the  happinefs  of  the  na- 
tion from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to 
month,  when  tlie  conftitution  fliould  be  finiihed  ; 
that  great  laft  objeft  of  hope  was  already  ac- 
compliihed,  and  if  happinefs  did  not  follow, 
there  was  nothinsr  for  It  but  to  confefs  that  the 
conftitution  was  a  bad  one,  and  to  wifti  for  ano- 
ther revolution. 

This  new  affembly,  limited  in  power,  and  em- 
ployed in  doing  what  was  impoffible  to  be  done 
in  France,  that  is.  In  eftablifhing  order  and  fub- 
ordination,  was  very  foon  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  the  Parifians,   v/ho  could  not  find  in  it 

any  thing  of  that  bold  hardy  manner  for  which      /*     r  />  / 

the  former  had  been  fo  much  admired.     Novel-  ^ J'^ft^-i'/f  ^->-tx-»*^ 

ty  and  aftonilhmcnt  now  no  longer  diverted  the  a^^mjis     ^d 

Q^q  at-  v^^*^    /v<->tt< 


CL    J-t-*^     t^^- Ci^/9^  *^'^ 
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attention  from  prefent  fufferings  ;  and  as  \vc  . 
have  faid  before,  the  time  for  expeding  enjoy- 
ment and  tranquility  was  come,  therefore  hope 
alio  was  wanting,  and  of  confequence  the  de- 
cline of  public  credit,  and  the  increafe  of  mal- 
contents, was  at  no  period  of  the  revolution 
more  rapid  than  during  the  firll  months  of  the 
legiflative  alTembly. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  be  faid  in  order  to 
appeafe  the  people,  but  that  the  executive  pow- 
er was  to  blame,  and  itood  in  the  way  of  their 
happinefs.  The  king  was  accordingly  the  per- 
petual object  of  complaint  and  reproach,  but 
without  the  afiembly  being  able  to  produce  any 
well-fupported,  or  even  probable  caufe  of  com- 
plaint. As  nothing  does  better  for  the  populace 
of  Paris  than  fufpicion  and  imaginary  crimes, 
the  executive  power  was  foon  rendered  m.ore  ob- 
noxious than  ever.  The  clubs  had  began  to 
alfume  their  wonted  vigour  ;*  Petion  had  been 
f  J  ■ill'^tl  chofen    mayor   of  Paris,  and  the  violent  fyftem 

revived  with    great  rapidity,  and   now  without 
any  comiterpoile  as  formerly. 

La  Fayette  had  quitted  his  command  of  the 
Parifian  guard,  and  as  it  had  been  found  fo  in- 
convenient to  the  club  to  have  a  national  guard 
to  cppofe  infurredion,  which   guard  might  be 

/'.  /  *  Befides  die  Jacobin  club,  there  was  a  club  ftill  more  vic- 

-f    rrf^fX£tl^^    '^       1^"^'  ^^^'^'^  °^  ^^^  cordtlii.TS  ;   it  was  in  this  latter  that  the  plan 

\[)  ^     '  originated  for  fending  a  band  of  aflTaiiins  into  evciy  country 

/  .      ff  \       'hj'^lsi^xi    of  Europe,    called  king-kil'ers,   on    puqjofe  to  difpatch  the 

Q -^'Ylt^     //i/'?/-^  •  •    jdifferent  inonarchs.     Courage,  however,    being  wanting  for 

fuch  an 
adopted 


/  fuch  an  undertaking,  the  piopofition  was  applauded  but  not 


head- 
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headed  by  a  moderate  man,  a  decree  had  been 
jxified  that  the  commandant  of  the  guard  fliould 
be  renewed  every  two  months,  lb  that  there 
would  be  no  time  for  any*  commander  to  gain 
a  dangerous  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  the 
foldiers  and  officers.  Another  fufillade  was  not 
now  to  be  dreaded,  and  therefore  fcederahfts  of 
the  17th  of  July  began  to  appear  and  to  hold  up 
their  heads. 

The  conilituent  aflembly  had  decreed  that  the 
king  fhould  have  a  lire  guard  to  be  paid  from, 
the  civil  lift,  and  wearing  an  uniform  different 
from  the  national  foldiers.  This  guard  w^as  form- 
ing and  completing  witk  rapidity,  and  foon  be- 
came an  objeft  of  fear  and  fufpicion  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  who  confidered  them  as"  arif- 
tocrats  in  difguife  ;  and  fuch  was  the  bravery 
and  courage  of  the  Parifians,  that  a  body  of  only 
eighteen  hundred  men  Vv^as  fufficient  to  caufe 
great  alarm  and  uneafmefs ;  but  the  afiembly 
had  not  now  the  power  of  deftroying  what  the 
conftitution  had  made,  and  therefore,  it  was 
thought  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  artifice. 
Early  in  1792,  fufpicions  were  thrown  out,  and 
circulated  againfl  the  intentions  of  the  king,  and 
againft  the  civifm  of  his  guards,  whom  it  was  not 
difficult  to  render  odious  to  the  populace,  and  to 
the  national  guards  of  Paris.  When  unexplained 
accufations  and  rumours,  of  which  no  perfon 
could  trace  the  origin,  had  worked  up  the 
minds  of  the  Parifians  to  a  Itate  of  anger  and  in- 
quietude, the  affembly  declared  itfelf  permanent, 

*  The  commanders  of   divifions   were  to   command  by 
turns. 

un- 
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under  pretence  of  a  plot  which  menaced,  its  ex- 
iflence  and  the  fafety  oi^  the  country.  The 
guards  of  the  king  were  pointed  at  as  being  the 
guilty,  and  under  pretext  of  punirning  them  for 
a  crime,  the  exiilence  of  which  was  never  prov- 
ed, nor  attempted  to  be  proved,  the  life  guards 
were  licenciated,  and  the  Duke  de  Briifac,  their 
l^.  commander,  feut  to  prifon  at  Orleans.  This 
gentleman  was  known  to  be  unalterably  attached 
to  his  majelly,  and  it  vv'as  a  double  advantage  to 
lend  him  to  a  diflance,  and  by  keeping  him  in 
prifon  to  be  tried  on  a  future  day,  have  the  ap- 
pearance as  if  fome  charges  could  be  actually 
brought  againft  him. 

At  the  fame  time  that  this  plan  was  carrying 
on  to  deprive   the   Idng  of  the  only  defenders 
.        .      whom  the  conftitution  had  allowed   his    perfon, 
f       M-  BrilTot,  who  had  fo  long  (hewn  his  hatred  to 
royalty,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  afiembly, 
^/  denounced   M.  de  Leffart,   the  minifler    of  the 

interior,  and  had  him  imprilbned  and  fent  to 
Orleans  j  the  affembly  rendering  the  decree,  and 
ordering  its  execution  without  the  conditutional 
intermediation  of  the  executive  power. 

It  v»^a3  now  that  the  king  was  literally  obliged 

to   take  his  enemies  into  his  bofom,  by  chuiing 
y  '  ...  .  .   '^ 

•''/      ^ 'O /HJ/ffJ//"^      his  mhiillers  from  the  Jacobin  club.  Dumourier, 
=-^^'  ,     ^  Roland,  Servan,  and  Clavierc,  were  made   the 

(^.A^Cl/^l^  t/(^^tA*^  counfellors  of  their  fovereign  and  every  man  who 
^        ,  '  was  attached  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  who  was  not 

'"^,CdV^'^^'  blhid,  forefaw  that  a  nev.'  revolution  was  foon  to 

be  expected. 

D  uring 
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During  five  months  which   had  elapfed  fince   ♦,     vn,.^,  .v'         v  ' 
the  clofing  of  the  conftitueut  aflembly,  cmigra-       v  *^  T**  ^  ^ 

tion  had  become  more  frequent  than  ever  ;  there      ""^  V  <  ^  >  V*\ 
remained  few  of  the  nobles  or  proprietors  within 

the  kingdom,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  and  .r  ^\>  •  *^ 

navy  had  for  the   moll  part' followed  their  ex- 
ample.* 

France  was  now  become  more  wretched  than 
at  any  former  period  of  the  revolution — the  nobi- 
lity were  gone,  the  conftitution  exifted,  and  want 
and  diforder  were  increafmg  every  day.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  any  grounds  for  hope  in  this  flate 
of  things,  and  accordingly  men  had  none,  and 
were  now  prepared  for  thofe  defperate  meafures, 
to  which   delpair    alone    reconciles   the   human 

In  this  ftate  of  things  the  Jacobins  ruled  ;  but  l^itv^is  ^ 

they  had  one  thing  ftill  to  fear  :  they  found  from  .       '  '\ 

experience  that  the  proprietors    who  remained,       ^»-5\A-m4, 
the  mailer  tradeim.en,  the  merchants,  and  ma- 
nufacturers  of  all  kinds,    were  enemies  to  any 
new  commotions  ;    they  had   become   the   firfl 
clafs  of  men  in  the  prefent  order  of  things,  and,     ,,        « /_  y 

having  already  gratnled  their  vanity  and    their?  ^:5^>^!^r<^      ^TUt 
vengeance,  had  nothing  to  defire  fo  much  as  to  w^  ^  .    ^  ^i 

remain  and  enjoy  their  viclcry  with  permanent     ^'*''^^*^ 
tranquility.     To  defire  peace  and  prefervation  of  V^)^^  M.-fTi'^^r-- r~t^^' 
order  is   to  be,  according  to   the  French  mean-   ^fj'  />    •       .\     I 
ing,  an   ariilocrat.     So    tliat    the    democrats  of  v'/^'^  ^"^'*  •  ; 

*  Tue  common  foldiers  and  faiiors  frequented  the  Jncobin 
clubs,  and  were  regularly  infcribed  in  the  reglfters  like  the 
other  members  ;  fo  that  the  commander  who  would  have  been 
hardy  enough  to  have  puniflied  any  of  them,  could  not  long 
^xpcil:  to  cfc:ipe  a  fevere  vengeance. 

1789, 
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men  who  had  exerted  thera- 
"  'L     J  .    JJ    leives  io  violently  to  brmg  down  their  fuperiors, 
/!t4P<^>i^^     vvere  become   the  ariftocrats  of  1792,  and  em- 
ployed in  fludying  to  preferve  order  Vv'hich  they 
had  formerly  llruggled  to  overturn. 


**v  >^ 


^. 


The  guards  of  citizens  fo  highly  refpeded,  and 
fo  proud  of  their  honours  and  their  epaulets,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  began  to  be 
looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  even  to  be 
defpifed.  The  fufillade  of  lafl  year  was  not  to  be 
forgotten,  and  the  ragged  emiilaries  of  the  Jaco- 
bins begun  to  arm  themfelves  with  pikes,  and  to 
form  pretenfions  which  evidently  tended  to  the 
deftruftion  of  their  ariftocratical  fuperiors. 

It  was  hinted  to  the  populace  that  the  pafTive 
citizens  had  equal  rights  by  nature  with  thofe  to 
whom  the  abfurd  conflitution  had  given  the 
rights  of  voters  and  of  aftive  citizens ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  v/as  no  poflibihty  of  contradiding  the 
fa6t,  that  if  all  men  were  born  and  remained 
free  and  equal,  there  was  an  abfurdity  in  giving 
a  full  exercife  of  his  rights  to  the  perfon  who 
paid  fixty  fols  of  taxes  and  refufed  all  his  rights 
to  another,  becaufe  he  only  paid  iifty-nine. 


/ 


(2- 


/ 


tai^t  ,/-2Mi  nt/>v 


/ 


A  material  confideration  is  here  held  up  to 
reformers.  Let  them  beware  how  they  throw  out 
abflrad   rules,   and  then  vainly  think  to  modify 

/them  in  the  execution,  for  fuch  a  thing  never  can 
,  ^i'^.y  ' ". -     be  done.     We   might  as  well   think  to  make  a 

coalition  between  ornament  and  mathematics,  as 
between  abftracl  rules  and  arbitrary  regulations. 

After  the  declaration  of  riglits,  it  was  abfurd 
to  think  that  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 

the 
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the  country  would  be  excluded  from  a  full  and 
free  participation.  If  the  nobility  could  not  de- 
fend thw  ancient  abfurdities  of  the  feudal  fyftem 
two  years  before,  it  was  not  to  be  expelled  that 
the  new-made  ariftocrats  could  now  defend  the 
recent  abfurdities  of  the  conftitution.  The  Ja- 
cobins ftill  had  in  their  hands  the  fame  arms  by 
which  they  had  pulled  down  the  nobihty  ;  they 
had  the  non-proprietors,  the  people  who  had  no- 
thing to  lofe,  at  their  fervice,*  and  it  was,  as  hi- 
therto, the  rafli  audacity  of  the  latter  againfu  the 
cautious  timidity  of  the  former. 

*  It  was  about  this  time  that  the   populace  adopted  the 
title  of  Sans  Calottes,  which  had  been  given  by  the  Arifto- 
crats, at  firft  by  way  of  derillon.     As  they  found  it  impofii- 
ble  to  get  quit  of  the  name,  their  leaders  thought  it  better  to 
adopt  it,  and  make  it  honourable,  as  had  been  praclifed  at 
Avignon   with  the  plunderers,  whom  they  called  the  Brave 
Brigands  of  Avignon.     A  favourite  amufement  of  the  Sans 
Culottes  had  been  for  a  long  time  to  go  into   the  convents  or 
churches  v»'here  religious  women  or  nuns  were  aflembled,  and 
drag  them  intu  the  ftreets,  and  there,  after  expofing  them  in 
the  moft  indecent  manner,  to  whip  them  with  rods  feverely, 
and  fometimes  till  they  became  infenfible  through  pain,  Taame, 
andlols  of  blood.     Tliis  was  praclifed  in  all  quartei-s  of  Paris, 
and   moft  provinces  of  France.      It  was  thus  that  lav^s  were 
obeyed,     perfons    protected,    and   Illerty    eftabliflied.       M. 
Necker's  indignation  broke  forth  at  this,  and  at  a  decree  that 
had  been  made  to  condemn  minifters  who  had  afted  unfaith- 
fully to  the    pillory  and  the  gallies.     But  the  indecent  and 
barbarouj  cuftom  of  whipping  ladies  had  begun  on  Necker's 
account,  and  when  he  was  in  full  power  in  Paris,  and  then  he 
fhewed  no  difpleafure,  which  would  have  been  mere  ufcful  and 
honourable  than  a  letter  from  Switzerland,  after  he  was  no 
longer  of  any  fort  of  importance.      Whilft  the  rage  for  whip- 
ping v.'as  only  exerted  againft  ladies  who  prophaned  Necker's 
plaifter  buft,  all  was  \vell ;  but  when  it  went  any  further,  then 
the  philoibpher  muft  take  up  the  cudgels  fn  favouf  of  modefty 
aad  liberty  of  opinions, 

Another 


yf^^/y^f  c/^^i 
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Another  danger  menaced  the  Jacobin  facliorl 
alfo.  Though  we  have  already  feen,  the  con- 
ftituted  authorities  were  all  placed  by  Jacobins, 
and  rendered  almoft  independent  of  each  other, 
and  of  the  executive  power  ;  yet  the  pofition  in 
which  they  were  placed  put  them,  if  it  v/ere  on- 
ly for  felf-defence,  under  the  neceffity  of  fupport- 
ing  fome  degree  of  order  and  obedience  to  the 
laws  ;  they,  therefore,  became  fufpecled  perfons, 
or  ariflocrats,  and  confiderable  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  general  union  of  effort  in 
the  caufe  of  order,  arifmg  from  a  general  union 
of  interefl ;  for,  although  Petion  was  mayor  of 
^/i>i.^^ff^^u-*Z^  Paris,  and  Manuel  and  Danton  were  officers  un- 
der him,  yet  the  fpirit  of  the  common  council 
H^^J/H  was  by  no  means  fuch,  as  enabled  them  to  count 

upon  the  co-operation  even  of  the  municipahty 
of  Paris,  much  lefs  upon  thofe  of  the  other  cities 
in  the  kingdom. 


The  diforder  in  which  every  thing  was,  did 
not  permit  delay,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  affairs  could  not  continue  long ;  it 
was,  therefore,  probable  that  the  victory  would 
remain  to  the  mod  enterprinng  and  active. 

The  Jacobin  club  nov/  counted  amongfl  its 
members  all  the  leading  men  of  the  alfembly  and 
the  miniflers,  and  it  was  was  nov/  they  adopted 

/  iJiJii^    ^^  ^^'^  ^^^  °^  liberty,  with  an  intention  to  try 

Tl^  C^(^  pj'        "^i-   their  force;  but  as  it  did  not  muftcrfo  fironp;  as 

it  was  expected,  the  mayor  Petion,  under  pre- 
text of  preventing  diforder,  repreienied  to  the 
club  that  it  was  imprudent  to  count  their  friends 
in  this  manner,  for  that  the  ariflocrats  would 
probably  adopt  the  new  head-drei?,  and  fofcreen 

them- 
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themlelves  from  their  juft  anger.  Red  bonnets 
were  then  Icfs  generally  worn,  and  the  wifdom  and 
moderation  of  the  mayor  were  applauded  by 
thofe  who  did  not  know  that  if  his  party  had 
appeared  more  numerous,  fuch  an  harangue 
would  never  have  been  pronounced. 

During  the  fame  period  the  aflembly  decreed 
that  the  non-juring  priefls,  whom  they  now  call-  ,       r      ^-^    rZ 

cd  refraacry  priells,   fhould   be  baniflied  from  fe/t^^  U-n^J, 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  lands  and  effefts  of     ^ 
all  perfons  who  had  emigrated  fhould  belong  to 
the  nation. 

As  both  of  thefe  decrees  were  not  only  in 
themfelves  unjuft,  but  were  contrary  to  the  con- 
ftitution  which  the  king  and  the  aflembly  had 
fworn  to  execute  and  obey,  his  majefly  was  juf- 
tified  in  a  double  manner,  in  refufmg  his  fanc- 
tion ;  but  this  did  not  fcreen  him  from  the  re- 
proach of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  difpleafure  of 
the  affembly. 

At  the  fame  time  that  all  thefe  caufes  for  m* 
ternai  difputes  were  flarting  up  day  after  day,  n 

the  new  minifters  procured  a  declaration  of  War  n  c*/\' 1j-^  Ar*«j^a.---K-v^ 
againft  the  Emperor  and   the  King  of  Pruffia, 
on  account  of  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,*    and  the 

permiffion 

*  This  treaty  of  Pilnitz  was  an  agreement,  in  cafe  of 
necefTity,  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  Louis  XV L  and  the  in- 
dependence of  other  kingdoms. 

The  Ernperor  was  treated  in  the  difcouifcs  from  the  tri- 
bune with  all  manner  of  contempt  and  indignity.  He  13  a 
droll  fellow,  that  Emperor,  faid  M.  Ifnard  (the  Barnav^'  of 
the    new  affembly — i;n  plaifant  gargon)    and  the    titles   of 

uefpot> 
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permiffion  granted  to  the  emigants  at  Coblentz 
to  enrol  themfelves  in  a  military  manner. 

It  would  require  a  very  long  difcuffion  to  enter 
minutely  and  completely  into  the  origin  of  the 
war,  but  that  is  the  lefs  neceflary,  as  the  afl'embly 
by  its  daily  condud  had  plainly  fhewn  that  war 
was  what  they  v/anted,  and  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  feemed  an  excellent  occafion 
for  beginning,  when  his  fucceiTor  was  only  King 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant by  hereditary  pofTeffion,  but  could  not, 
until  the  ufual  flow  ceremony  of  election  Ihould 
be  over,  act  with  the  united  forces  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Dumourier  was  miniller  at  war  when  the  de- 
cree was  palled,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  new  fyf- 
tem  of  honour  and  of  liberty  which  France  had 
adopted,  the  meifenger  of  the  Imperial  ambaf- 
fador  was  detained  in  Paris  till  the  fourth  day 
after  ;  and  it  is  a  faft,  that  the  frontiers  of  Auf- 
trian  Flanders  were  attacked  before  the  letters 
containing  a  declaration  of  war  had  been  difpatch- 
ed  from  Paris. 

It  is  not  at  all  our  province  or  intention  to  en- 
ter into  any  military  details.  The  little  fuccefs 
which  attended  this  firft  expedition  is  well  known, 

(Icfpot,    Sec.  were  applied  witliout  any  fort  of  ceremony  to 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

The  rabble  had  made  a  procefiion  with  a  head,  which  they 
called  the  Emperor's,  through  the  gardens  of  the  I'huilleries, 
and  had  tarried  it  under  the  windows  of  the  queen.  This 
was  jull  a  few  d^iys  before  the  Emperor's  deatli. 

as 
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;is  is  alfo  the  cruel  and  unfortunate  end  of  Ge-  ^/  >  r. 
neral  Dillon,  who,  not   havin<T  been  fuccefsful,  -^^^^^TZ- 
was  fufpeded  by  his  foldiers,  and  cut  in  pieces 
with  that  fame  favage  fury  which  the  Parifian 
cannibals  had  been  accuftomed  to  difplay. 

The  declaration  of  war  was  followed  with  a 
decree  to  order  off  fome  troops  of  the  line  from 
Paris,  who  were  'fufpefted  of  civifm,  that  is  to 
fay,  of  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe. 

The  Jacobins  were  now  without  any  regular 
opponents ;  but,  as  they  could  not  be  certain  how 
the  Parifian  guards  might  ad,  moll  of  whom 
were  attached  to  the  conjlitution,  they  wiflied  to 
have   a  regular   army  at    their  command,  and,  . 

therefore,  decreed  a  camp  of  twenty  thoufand  men  CChm^  y'^^>  ^^^^ 
which  fliould  be  collected  from  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom,*  and  anembled  under  the  walls  of 
Paris  ;  and  as  the  manner  in  which  this  camp 
was  to  be  compofed  of  fans  culottes  from  the  dil- 
ferent  departments  was  no  fecret,  it  was  confi- 
dcred  as  the  total  overthrow  of  kingly  power. 

One  of  the  Jacobin  minifters  had,  without  the 
king's  orders,  demanded  this  camp,  and  all  his 
Riiniflers  had  been  privy  to  the  demand  ;  there       .. -.-r  v 
was  only  one  mode  of  refiltance  confidered  as  V. 

*  It  had  always  been  the  praftice  of  the  Jacobins  to  hurry 
through  fach  decrees  as  they  thought  likely  to  meet  with  oppo- 
fition  ;  fo  that  the  weightieil  fubjefts  were  always  determined 
with  the  flighteft  difculfion  ;  the  abohtion  of  feudal  rights  and 
of  nobility  had  been  done  without  a  m.oments  reiieilion  or  dif- 
cuffion.  The  arreft  of  one  of  the  minifters  had  been  de- 
manded and  executed  in  a  few  hours;  and  this  camp  was  de» 
creed  in  the  fame  mannei  without  previous  notice  or  any  dil- 
cuilion. 

poffible 
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pofTible  for  his  majefty.  confiftent  v.dth  the  con- 
ftitution,*  this  was  to  refufe  the  fanftion,  and 
to  difmiis  the  minifters  by  whom  he  had  been 
betrayed. 

Thus  did  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Jacobins  re-- 
ceive  a  momentary  check,  but  it  was  only  mo^ 
mentary. 

It  is  impoiTible  to  conceive  how  the  different 
governments  of  Europe,  who  had  ambaifadors  at 
Paris,  fliould  have  remained  ignorant  of  tliofe 
preparations  for  deflroying  the  French  monarchy ; 
or  if  they  were  not  ignorant,  how  they  remained 
inadive,  and  thereby  let  flip  the  laft  opportunity 
of  making  an  effort  to  prevent  the  cataftrophe 
that  was  fo  evidently  preparing,  and  which,  when 
once  brought  on,  it  would  be  fo  difficult  to 
remedy, 

From  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  till  this 
prefent  hour  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
too  flow  in  all  their  efforts  againft  the  levelling 
fyftem.  Before  they  have  been  warned  of  the 
danger  and  prepared  for  defence,  the  manner 
of  attack  has  been  changed  by  their  able  and  vi- 
/  <Hfotr\^.  gorous  adverfaries,  who  have  thereby  triumphed 
^  over  fuperior  force,  and  far  fuperior  means,  by 

addrefs,  activity,   and  energy. 

If  that  energy  on  their  fide  continues,  and  wc 
continue   cur  flow  and   calm  pace,  the  contefl; 

*  The  king  alone  was  perfeftly  faithful  to  this  code,  and 
kept  always  in  his  apartnients  a  copy  of  it,  \Ahich  he  maJs 
Jiis  rule  of  condudl  on  all  occafions, 

will 
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Will  certainly  be  decided  agalnft  us,  and  before 
many  years  pafs  over,  kings  and  proprietors 
will  fink  under  the  attacks  ot  audacious  and  ac- 
tive indigence. 

Dumouricr,  turned  out  of  the  miniftry,  ■wtiit<JU/n'i-<^^'^^^ 
off  immediately  to  the  frontiers,  and  foon  ob- 
tained that  fuperiority  over  La  Fayette,  Luckner, 
and  Dillon,*  which  a  man  of  genius  fo  eafily 
acquires  over  men  who  have  none,  and  which  an 
audacious  Jacobin  acquires  ftill  more  eafily  over 
a  filly  fapporter  of  the  French  conflitution. 

Roland,  furnamed  the  virtuous  by  the  Jacobin  (A-^i-^''^^^ 
fadion,  and  who,  fince  then,  figned  the  death 
warrant  of  the  king  his  n\after,  and  finiflied  his 
worthy  career  by  cutting  his  own  throat,  pub- 
lifhed  a  letter  to  the  king  on  being  difmifled, 
which  is  a  model  for  it!  infolence,  and  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  in  total  oppofition  to  the 
conflitution, 

Claviere,  another  of  the  miniflers,  retired  in  f.c4-^^^^ ^' 
filence,  but  not  to  fit  idle  ;  things  were  too  far 
advanced  to  remain  long  without  an  open  rup- 
ture ;  and  fmce  the  camp  of  twenty  thoufand  men 
could  not  be  had,  it  was  refolved  by  the  difmifled 
rainirters  and  the  mayor  to  have  twenty  thoufand 
men  v/ithout  a  camp. 

A  petition  to  the  aficmbly  ferved  as  the  pre- 
text for  coilecling^  all  the  rabble  from  the  different 

o 

*  There  were  two  generals  of  the  name  of  Dillon  ;  the  one  i 

as  we  have  feen,  had  already  been  niaflacred,  and  this  other 
Dillon  was  referved  for  the  guillotine,  having  been  fince  in- 
cluded in  one  of  the  inaaginary  plots  againft  Robefpierre. 

quarters 
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I  quarters  of  Paris,  who.  In  place  of  coming  peace- 

ably as  petitioners  ought  to  do,  came  armed,  and 
defiled  through  the  hall  of  the  alTembly  with 
pikes,  pitchforks,  fcythes,  axes,  and  clubs.  The 
afiembly,  which  in  fact  was  acceifary  to  this 
breach  of  the  conftitutional  laws,  applauded  the 
lawlefs  and  unruly  proceffion,  which  paifed  to 
the  king's  palace,  before  which  there  were  more 
than  fix  thoufand  of  the  national  guards  in  arms. 

("Jdl^m  Petion,  the  virtuous  mayor  of  Paris,  was  ab- 

fent,*  fo  that  no  orders  could  be  given  for  op- 
pofmg  force  to  force,  and  the  national  guards 
Hood  lookers  on,  while  this  multitude  alfalled 
the  palace,  and  entered  by  violence  into  the 
apartments  of  his  majefty. 

The  avowed  intention  of  the  populace  was 
to  oblige  the  king,  through  fear,  to  fandion 
the  decrees  for  the  banifhment  of  ecclefiaflics  and 
the  camp  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  The  firmnefs 
of  his  majefty,  who  had,  without  fear  or  delay, 
prefented  himfelf  to  the  enraged  multitude,  de- 
feated the  Jacobin  projefts  once  more.  The  de- 
ci-ees  were  not  fanftloned,  the  king  acquired  the 
efteem  of  ail  men  who  love  courage  and  virtue, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  mob  were  covered  with 
eternal  dlfgrace.f 

*  This  mob  was  expe£led,  and  the  objcft  war,  known, 
therefore  Petion's  abfence  was  intended.  He,  as  well  as 
Roland,  was  called  always  the  virtuous. 

f  Pctlon  arrived  cahnJy  in  his  carriage  from  Verfailles, 
(wliere  he  had  been,  nobody  knows  for  what)  after  the  bu- 
fmefs  was  nearly  over,  and  when  nothing  more  could  be 
gained  by  renuining,  he  and  Santerre,  the  brewer,  difmifled 
their  laefeed  auxiliaries  till  another  occafion. 

The 
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The  conflltutlon,  which  all  the  nation  had  fo 
often  fvvorn  to  riaintain,  was  thus  openly  vio- 
lated, and  every  one  plainly  faw,  that  whether 
the  Idng  were  confidered  as  a  public  fundtionary 
or  a  private  man,  the  attack  upon  his  houfe  and 
perfon  were  equally  illegal  and  unjufl. 

The  members  of  the  common  council,  and  of 
the  department,  difapproved  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  as  the  part  which  Petion,  as  mayor, 
had  aQed,  was  too  vifible  to  be  vindicated,  the 
department  fufpended  him  from  his  functions. 
All  the  conftituted  authorities  feemed  to  have 
gained  courage  and  fortitude  from  the  firmnefs 
of  the  king,  and  there  was  once  more  fome  rea- 
fon  to  hope,  that  he  would  meet  with  fupport 
and  protection. 


Or 


La  Fayette,  at  that  time  general  of  one  of  the<3^  Z^cnii^uJiy 
armies  on  the  frontiers,  and  attached  to  the  con- 
ftitution,  bat,  above  all,  enraged  to  fee  the  king, 
his  former  prifoner,  ill  treated  by  any  mob  where 
he  himfelf  was  not  prefent,  left  his  army  with- 
out aiking  leave  of  abfence,  and  unexpectedly 
prefented  himfelf  at  the  bar  of  the  aifembly,  to 
complain,  in  the  name  of  his  army,  of  the  infult 
offered  to  the  conftitutional  head  of  the  nation.* 

This  flep  of  La  Fayette  announced  a  determi- 
nation that  gave  the  royalifl  party  fome  hopes ; 
but  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  knew  what  fort 

*  Thefe  conftltutioiialifts  are  iindefinable  men ;  Was  tlm 
20th  of  June,  when  the  king  was  attacked  in  lu's  palace, 
any  worfe  than  the  5th  of  Oftober,  or  than  the  mob  that 
prevented  the  royal  family  from  going  to  St.  Cloud,  at 
both  of  which  M.  de  la  Fayette  alSfled  ? 

of 
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of  a  man  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  La  Fayette 
was  glad  to  quit  Paris  next  day,  without  any  far» 
ther  effort  than  that  of  empty  declamation  and 
menace,  after  having  left  his  army  without  leave, 
and  fhewn  a  difpofition  to  defend  the  conflitution 
and  his  want  of  force  and  of  means  to  do  it. 

This  feeble  and  imprudent  flep  of  La  Fayette 
ferved  to  fhew  the  factions  at  Paris,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  armies ;  and  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  all  the  papers  that  were  devoted  to  its 
caufe,  were  let  loofe  upon  La  Fayette  and  the  de- 
fenders of  the  conltitution  with  double  vigour. 

During  the  fufpenfion  of  Petion  from  the  office 
of  mayor  *  he  had  been  employed  in  writing  a 
fhort  pamphlet,  entitled.  General  Rules  of  my  Con- 
duft  towards  the  People.  In  this  production  he 
declared,  it  had  always  been  his  determination 
never  to  let  the  blood  of  the  people  be  fhed,  and 
he  fhewed,  that  the  peaceable  and  faftious  were 
confidered  by  him  in  the  fame  light ;  and  that 
any  extravagances  or  violation  of  juflice  which 
they  might  commit  would  be  confidered  as  errors 
only  and  not  as  crimes. 

Such  a  declaration  was  a  fufficient  motive  for 
the  diflurbers  of  pubhc  repofe  to  redouble  their 
efforts  in  order  to  have  him  re-inflated,  and  in 

*  The  king  was  obliged,  according  to  the  conftitutiori, 
to  confirm  or  rejeft  this,  and  all  fuch  depofitions  of  munici- 
pal officers  by  the  departnnents.  He  vviflicd,  through  deli- 
cacy, not  to  exercile  his  power  in  this  cafe,  where  he  was 
in  reality  a  party  concerned,  but  being  obliged  to  decide  he 
confirmed  the  fufpenfion. 

every 
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«very  quarter  CI  Paris  the  Jacobins  cried  out,  Pe-  ^i^^  ^^  '^  r7^r< 
tion  OH  la  iiwrt. 

Though  the  camp  of  twenty  thoufand  men 
could  not  at  prefent  be  eftabhflied,  yet,  as  the 
■third  anniverfary  of  the  revolution  approached, 
and  as  it  was  neceffary  to  recruit  the  armies,  the 
Jacobin  leaders  found  a  pretext  for  inviting  to 
Paris  foederates  from  all  parts  of  France,  and 
amongft  others  from  Marfeilles,  from  whence 
came  a  number  ot  robbers  and  murderers  by 
profeffion,  who  had  been  particularly  active  in 
the  maflacres  at  Avignon ;  but  thefe  latter  ar- 
rived too  late  for  the  foederation,  and  thofe  who 
came  were  not  fufficiently  ripe  in  mifchief  to  exe- 
cute any  great  or  bold  exploit ;  fo  that  the  foede- 
ration  paflcd  over  quietly,  only  with  this  point 
gained,  that  to  infure  peace  and  tranquillity  the 
king  and  the  department  had  tamely  fubmitted 
to  the  re-inftatcnient  of  Petion  as  mayor  of  Pa- 
ris. 

This  fcederation  w^as  the  triumph  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  conflitution,  as  the  two  former  ones 
had  been  of  the  conflitution  itfelf,  the  cries  of 
ijive  la  conjlltution  were  changed  for  vivc  Petion. 
and  many  cried  vive  la  mort. 

As  the'  war  now  began  to  take  a  ferious  turn, 
and  as  the  flate  of  the  interior  was  fo  v/orked  up, 
that  it  was  impoffible  long  to  prevent  an  open 
war  between  the  two  parties,  in  which  it  was 
pretty  clear,  that  all  well-minded  and  peaceable 
citizens  would  fupport  the  king,  the  ruling  party 
in  the  aifembly  hit  upon  a  plan  towards  the  end 
of  July  of  infuring  themfelves  fucceft. 

S  s  A  decree 
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O/y  /^^,^  ^  ^Jl-^^i-^   A  decree  was  palled,  declaring  the  country  in 
''  danger,  and  rendering  permanent  all  the  affemblies 

of  feclions,  municipalities,  and  departments ;  by 
which  means  any  number  of  members  who  chofe 
to  make  an  appointment  at  an  uncommon  hour 
for  deliberating,  might  pafs  what  refolutions  they 
pleafed,  and  overturn  every  thing.  This  was  fo 
abfurd  a  thing,  and  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to 
common  fenfe,  that  if  it  had  not  foon  after  been 
employed  to  overturn  the  whole  order  of  things, 
we  could  fcarcely  expetl  that  it  could  meet  with 
credit,  but  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  the 
night  that  preceded  the  loth  of  Auguft  are  a  too 
10  '"^f.  certain  evidence  of  the  faft. 


The  arrival  of  the  Marfelloi's-,  who  were  riot 
in  number  above  400,  put  the  bravery  of  the  gal- 
lant national  guards  of  Paris  to  the  proof;  32,000 
brave  burgeifes,  armed  and  equipped,  and  wha 
boailed  for  their  firft  exploit  the  taking  of  the 
Baftile,  trembled  before  this  handful  of  determin- 
ed ruffians. 

/J/    ,  r     ,'-v^  'a,  The  Marfellois  entered  Paris  at  the  Bariere  da 

/iCi/TJiU^      -        trone,*  and  traverfed  the  cify  till  they  came  ta 

"CnQ  aifembly.  Though  this  banditti  were  fatigued 
with  a  long  journey,  and  with  very  bad  treatment 
from  the  national  guards  of  fome  of  the  towns 
through  which  they  had  palfed,  they  began  by 
obliging  every  perfon  they  met  in  Paris  to  chang-e 
their  cockades  made  of  filk  for  others  made  of 
worded.  They  overturned  in  their  way  all  the 
ftalls  where  filk  cockades   were  fold,    and  the 


*  Tills  was  as  if  a  body  of  men  were  to  enter  London  b)- 
Wlutcchiipd,  and  to  pafs  to  St.  James's  or  Hyde  Park. 

3,2,000. 
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32,000  guards  complained,  that  It  was  very  hard 
that  ftraiiT^cri  (Iiould  come  from  a  dIRance,  and 
oblige  them  to  wear  a  cockade  they  did  not  chufc, 
and  when  the  conflitutioa  made  no  difference 
between  filk  and  woriled,  provided  the  colours 
were  national. 

It  was  a  fcene  that  afforded  great  matter  for 
Tefledion,  to  fee  the  armed  Parifians,  v/ho  had 
made  all  Europe  refound  with  their  democratic 
bravery  for  three  years,  collecl  themfelves  into 
groups,  and  ferioufly  complain  of  the  cavalier 
treatment  of  a  fmall  party  of  banditti.* 

After  having  paid  their  homage  to  the  affembly. 
where  they  were  received  with  applaufe,t  the 
Manellois  v/ent  to  a  tavern  in  the  Elyfian-fields, 
where  Santerre,  the  intended  commander  of  the  J ci^Ccy' yC- 
Pariuan  guards  entertained  them,  and  where 
near  an  hundred  of  the  officers  of  the  Parifian 
guards  were  alfo  dining.  A  quarrel  was  fuddenly 
ftirred  up,  and  the  effeminate  Parifians  were  put 
to  flight,  with  the  lofs  of  one  killed,  five  wounded, 
and  two  taken  prifoners.     Chance  might  account 

*  Notwitliilanding  all  tacfe  murmurs  and  complaints,  the 
vain  Parifians  adopted  tlie  wortted  cockade  b;;fore  the  even- 
ing  of  that  day. 

■\  This  band  of  Marfellois  waited  on  M.  Petion  before 
they  went  to  tlie  affembly,  and  were  well  received  by  him, 
v.'hofe  diitv  would  have  been  to  chafe  them  out  of  the 
city,  as  had  been  done  at  Lyons  and  feveral  other  placer,, 
and  even  at  Mehin,  which  is  bat  a  vary  fmall  nbxe.  Tlie 
brave  brijrands  coiifoled  themftlves  for  the  ill-tre.itment 
they  received  in  the  towns  by  pillag-mg  and  oj^ipremng 
the  country  p^afants,  and  raviihing  fuch  dcfencelefs  women 
as  fell  in  their  way. 

for 
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for  the  dead  and  wounded,  but  that  400  men 
fliould  carry  off  prifoners  in  the  face  of  32,000 
of  their  companions,  is  a  novelty  that  cannot  be  fo 
eafily  accounted  for.  The  whole  of  the  Parifians 
w^re  in  arms  direftly,  they  paraded  and  prepar- 
ed for  adion,  but  durft  do  no  more.  Thus  did 
audacity  and  four  hundred  fabres  gain  a  vi£lory 
over  pufiilanimity  with  an  hundred  and  twenty 
cannons  and  thirty-two  thoufand  bayonets  ;  and 
en  the  very  fpot  where  the  Prince  de  Lambefc 
three  years  ago  had  let  flicks  and  ftones  triumph 
over  a  regular  army.  It  was  on  this  fpot  that 
the  Parihan  buro-efs  triumohed  over  the  recrular 
army  of  the  fovereign ;  and  it  was  here  that  a 
handful  of  the  lowell  clafs  of  the  people  triumphs 
ed  over  the  Parifian  burgefs.  The  triumph  vvTiS 
com.plete  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  moment  that  au- 
f] udou^i^^  mcUfc^t'vu,  dacious  indigence  found   that  the   defenders  of 

law  and  property  were  feeble  and  undecided. 

The  Jacobin  club  was  the  next  that  received 
the  homage  and  fraternal  vilit  of  the  banditti  of 
Marfeilles,  v/ho  became  a  part  of  the  club  itfelf, 
and,  like  the  auembly  of  the  nation,  were  by 
this    means  both    a  dtliberatin-j  and  executive 

o 

body.* 

^   y   .      y  •/.  m\iQ.  pafTive  citizens,  tliofe  who  had  not  beds 

Ja^o^  ^^^  ^^^     to  lay  upon  nor  breeches  to  wear,  and  who  paid 

no  taxes,  had  now  a  point  of  rallyment,  and  did 
not  want  infdgators ;  fo  that  the  complaints 
againfl  the  conditution  multiplied  and  became 
loud,  and  its  deilruftion  became  cafy. 

*  After  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  as  the  r-flcmbly  was  merely 
a  palTive  in^crument,  it  could  not  le  looked  upon  as  an  afTem- 
bly  dtli'bcraling-. 

As 
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As  we  already  jipproach  the  laft  moments  of 
the  legiflative  afiembly,  it  is  necelmry  to  give  fome 
attention  to  its  comporition.  The  firft  afiembly 
had,  as  \vc  have  leen,  been  divided  into  three 
parties,    this   was   divided  into  four.     The  par-  / 

tifans  of  the  conllitution  were  now  called  the  mo-.  }U^Y<i^^ 
derates,  and  occupied  the  fame  end  of  the  hall, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  prefident,  Vvhere  the 
ariilocrats  ufed  to  fit.  On  the  left  extremity,  for- 
merly  occupied  by  thofe  who  raifed  the  conllitu- 
tion, fit  thofe  republicans  who  were  determined 
to  pull  it  dovx^n  ;  this  end  was  called  the  \i\oun-._,  ■/U^My*^i  ^'^^*^ 
tain ;   immediately   under   which,  and  near  the  ,        . 

middle  of  the  hall,  v/ere  BriiTot,  Condorcet,  and  Cor*-^*^' 
the  Girond  party,  who  were  the  conductors  of  the 
aifembly,  v.dio  combined,  aflbrted,  and  balanced 
the  different  interefts,  io  as  to  undermine  the 
conllitution,  for  which  they  had  a  mofl  fovereign 
contempt.  The  fourth  diviiion  of  the  affembly 
was  alfo  feated  near  the  middle  ;  thcfe  lad  called  y  .      / 

themfdves   independents,    and,  without  having.y?^^A^^   ''^ 
any  particular  views  of  chang-e,  were  not  much 
attached  to  the  confdtuticn. 

The  members  of  the  Jacobin  club  aiTociated 
•with  none  but  the  men  of  the  mountain,  or  the 
Girondifis,*  v/ho  were  all  of  them  members  of  ^^>9  / 
the  club,  in  v/hich  the  meafures  to  be  adopted  O 
by  the   affembly   were  firft  debated  ;  fo  that  the 
club  was  now  actually  become  the  lep-iflatino;  bo^ 

*  This  party  crJled  Girondiil-3  was  ccmpofed  of  t|ie  de-. 
puties  from  Bourdeaux  and  the  borders  of  the  Garron  ;  that 
i,;  to  fay,  taey  were  Gafcons,  a  name  becter  undcrftood,  and 
by  no  means  milV.pplied  in  the  prefent  cafe.  It  was  Biiflot 
r.nd  that  party  who  wanted  to  conquer  the  whole  world,  and 
cfti-.blilli  a  c  antral  .afTcmbly  at  Pan's. 
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dy  for  the  whole  of  France,  and  this  under  the 
name  of  hberty. 

Though  the  alTembly  was  divided  into  four 
parts  capable  of  dividing  or  uniting,  yet  wc  fhall 
hereafter  fee  that,  when  under  the  influence  of 
fear  the  whole  afieriibly  became  as  one,  and  that 
when  fear  ceafed  to  operate,  they  divided  again  j 
but  that  at  all  times  the  parties  bore  that  hatred 
for  each  other,  which  oppofes  fo  invincible  a  bar- 
rier to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  France. 

Before  we  quit  the  Jirjl  revolution  of  France 
which  gained  fo  many  admirers  all  over  Europe, 
which  is  Hill  with  fome  an  objeft  of  admiration, 
let  us  take  a  view  of  the  ftate  to  which  it  had  re- 
duced the  country  ;  let  us  examine  the  evils  it 
had  produced,  and  the  bleffings  it  had  procured. 

/       I     J\,  H  7/Js^        The  firft  of  the  evils  was  the  principle  of  infu- 
'-^  ^^  Dordmation,  which,  loon  becoming  general,  ren- 

dered order  and  government  impradicabie  ;  and, 
inftead  of  leading  to  freedom,  led  clireftly  to- 
anarchy.     The    fubflituting  a   vain   and  illufive 

"T^'  /«u     ■^'  X--    'i^<c  P^^lo^op^O'  ^^^  ^"^^  maxims  of  common  fenfeand 

''^'      '  ■'  ^*^l  i  experience,  opened    a    door    for   error  and  for 

j-vc.cci.-  crimes  which   are  its  natural  confequences,  and 

which  mufl  pervert  feveral  generations,  and  pro- 
long the  miferies  of  the  country.  Sophifms  put 
into  the  mouths  of  working  men,  who  are  not 
capable  of  feeing  the  danger  to  which  they  con- 
duct,*  give   a  wrong   turn  to  the  mind,  which 

ceafes 

*  As  for  example,  tlie  people  were  at  fivft  tela  that  th '  na-^ 
bility  and  privileged  people  were  fo  numerous ^  tliat  they  de- 
voured  every  th.h<^.     Under   t'iis    id«i3.   they  revolted,  and 


wheu 


^ 
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ccafes  to  be  capable  of  diflinguifhlng  moral  truths 
from  moral  deceptions,  and  right  from  wrong  ; 
and  thus  the  confcience  of  man,  and  that  pre- 
ference given  by  our  nature  to  what  is  juft,  over 
what  is  unjuft,  deprives  us  of  the  mofl  folid 
foundation  which  our  Creator  has  laid  for  our 
prefervation  and  happinefs. 

The  fubftitution  of  reafon  for  religion  was  /Wi-/^'^'^*^-^'^'' 
another  fund  of  mifchief.  Reafon  fliould  purify, 
but  not  deftroy  religion,  which  is  the  only  check 
upon  the  paflions  of  men,  by  holding  up  to  all, 
the  hope  of  reward  and  fear  of  punifhment ;  by 
giving  fupport  in  adverfity,  and  moderation  in 
profperity.*  The  man  who  hopes  for  a  future 
reward,  or  fears  a  future  punifhment,  is  as  at- 
tentive to  his  conduct  in  a  defert,  and  without 
witnefles,  as  when  furrounded  with  the  officers 
of  juftice  of  a  great  city.  Thofe  who  confider 
death  as  an  eternal  fleep  have  nothing  to  confult 
but  their  appetites  and  their  will  ;  for,  as  their 
lot  is  to  be  like  that  of  the  brutes  that  perifli,  fo, 
alfo  will  their  conduct  naturally  be.     Public  in- 

when  the  ci-devant  privileged  peiTons  demanded  juftice,  or  at 
leaft  compaffion,  they  faid,  that  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  the 
nation  did  not  merit  attention. 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  favage  philofophers  of  the  re- 
vohition  have  afted  with  regard  to  each  other  and  to  them- 
felves,  is  a  ftriking  example  of  this.  Never  was  there  lefs 
moderation  nor  lefs  humanity  fnewn  by  the  chiefs  of  fadlions 
to  each  other.  Men  who  had  a£led  together  as  friends  be- 
came fuddenly  the  moft  implacable  enemies  ;  and  fo  fenfible 
were  thofe  who  funk  in  the  ftruggle  that  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expefted,  that  many  of  them  have  put  an  end  to  their  own 
miferable  exillicnce.  Such  is  the  condudl  of  men  when  mercy 
and  hope  are  banifhed  from  the  human  bread:. 

fubor- 
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fubordinatlon  and  private  injufrice  are  the  nr.tural 
jconfequeiices  of  the  derangement  of  niind  which 
took  place  with  the  French  revolution,  and  with 
which  the  world  will  always  have  to  reproach  the 
framers  of  the  French  ccnflitution. 

We  have  feen  the  evils  of  their  principles  ;  let 
us  now  review  the  confequences  of,  their  admini- 
/Iration, 

The  people  had  become  poorer  and  more  mife- 

rable  fmce  they  paid  no  more  feudal  rents,  nor 

any  more    tythes  to  the  clergy  ;  and  the  nation 

had  become  greatly  more  indebted  than  ever  fmce 

,        /  f     /ij'^^  had  feized  the   lands   of  the  church.*     The 

COa"*^^'-^^  ^^^    ^ .     nobility  had  been  humiliated  to  gratify  the  vanity 

.  ffif-h^(^   '^■>^  w-*-*^   ^  of  bankers  and  burgefles,  and  the   bankers  and 

If-       J  ^   /-^   '^^  burgeifes    were   more   humiliated  than   ever  by 

^^j^  -vry        ,         ^aw-.    beino- obliged  to  cringe  to  the  off-fcourino-s  of  the 


crrvr^vi^  f  nation.f 

JM^^^d^UtA^  Commercial   men   had  been  pillaged  that  the 

/      ,                     .  y  poor  might  have   plenty,  and  the  poor  were  in 

-1          '  .      )  greater  want  than  ever  or  every  necellary  01  hie. 

i^j,^.iJ^  ^i^u.tfc^>-^fu^'  -pj^g    ^j^jy  Qj^  |-j^e   entrance  of  towns  h?.d  been 

t^^  taken  off  commodities  to  render  them  cheap,  and 

*  The  affignats  already  iiTued  amounted  to  more  than  the 
v/hole  value  of  the  church  lands  ;  and  the  anr!u?Ll  fiim  which 
the  nation  was  bound  to  pay  as  falaries  to  the  clergy,  was 
about  five  miUions  fterhng-,  or  rather  more. 

\  In  private  tranfaftions  the  bold  and  violent  reduced  the 
refpeiSlable  citizen  to  filence  ;  and  in  every  puMic  aflembly 
the  advantage  in  point  of  numbers  was  fo  great  in  favour  of  the 
former,  that  the  latter  were  fain  to  conceal  their  inferiority  by 
keeping  themfelves  away. 

they 
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they  had  become  dearer  than  before.*  The  powef 

of  arbitrary  imprifonmcnt  had  been  fnatched  from  - 

the  hands  of  one  monarch,  and  it  was  now  ex-  ^    k^'/cx 

crcifed  hy  forty-fcv^ii  ihoitfand  municipal  officers,  4^,  (^'^f^   tJf^J - 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  had  been  granted  to  all  /^^     <f-n^ 

by   a  decree,  but  every  word  written  or  fpoken  ^' 

againft   the  general   will  f  was   a  crime  of   the     f^A^  J ^-tlaJo^, 

deepell  dye,  and  never  was  liberty  of  opinion  lefs  ^^J^i  l^  ^■oA. 

enjoyed. 

All  religions  had  been  permitted  by  a  decree, 
but  the  religious  of  all  forts  were  infulted  and 
oppreffed  ;  and,  to  conclude  with  all  in  one  fen- 
tence,  liberty  had  been  decreed,  but  men  were 
neither  free  to  fpeak  nor  drefs,  except  in  the  way 
that  pleafed  the  rulers  of  the  Jacobins.  Sufpicion 
was  as  dangerous  as  convidion  ;  denunciation 
was  amongit  the  number  of  the  patriotic  duties  of 
a  citizen ;  it  was  become  dangerous  to  be  ob- 
noxious, but  not  dangerous  to  be  guilty.|  Rags  , 
had  become  honourable  and  ragamuffins  power*  jAa^A>»-iWVW*  ^ 
i'ul,  and  induflry  and  arrangement  were  banifhed  /p 


'tf^V.^. 


*  III  Paris  the  articles  of  life  were  dearer  than  ever ;  wine 
that  ufcd  only  to  cofl  ten  lols  colt  now  fourteen  cr  fifteen  ;  and 
according  to  the  expectation  before  the  duties  were  taken  off, 
it  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to  five  or  fix  fols  ;  other  articles 
were  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  reafon  was,  that  affignats 
and  anarchy  were  fo  great  enemies  to  indultry,  that  the  con- 
fumption  of  every  neccSary  of  life  exceeded  the  produce, 

•f-  This  was  a  verv  i.igenious  contrivance  to  coneA  the 
principle  of  infarre6tlon  and  fcdition,  which  were  protefted 
and  encouraged  under  their  former  nam.es,  but  were  repreffed 
Oi;  difobedieuce  a  la  •vj!o:itc  ^n.crah, 

\  The  criminal  and  civil  codes  were»to  be  altered,  and  ju. 
ries  had  been  inllituted,  but  jullicc  had  never  taken  its  coyrfc. 
In  part%-  :i:.itter3  every  thing  went  by  the  fpint  of  tlic  times. 

T  t  fro«i 
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from  the  face  of  that  miierable  country.  Poverty, 
difcontent,  and  mifery,  had  come  to  fuch  a  pitch 
under  this  complication  of  evils,  that  the  fliil 
voice  of  reafon  could  no  longer  be  heard,  nor 
the  mighty  promifes  of  the  faviours  of  the  nati- 
on be  believed  ;  it  was,  therefore,  neceiTary  and 
natural  to  have  recourfe  to  the  remedy  of  infur- 
reftion ;  the  miieries  of  the  people  had  began 
with  one,  and  they  v.^ere  taught  to  think,  that 
another  might  bring  them  to  an  end. 

The  general  nraclice  of  the  revolutionifts  has 
been  to  afK  a  httle  in  order  to  take  a  great  deal, 
and  to  promife  a  great  deal  and  perform  very 
little ;  by  this  double  deception  the  moderate 
party  was  then  made  dupes,  and  conftrained  of- 
ten to  aflid:  in  doing  what  they  did  not  approve 
of,  but  which  they  found  themfelves  forced  to 
do  by  necelTity. 

We  have  already  feen  the  rapidity  of  that  pro- 
grefs  which  men  make  in  crimes,  as  foon  as  they 
have  thrown  off  a  regard  for  thofe  rules  which 
have,  in  civilifed  nations,  been  confidered  as  the 
foundation  of  order  and  happinefs ;  v/Iioever  wil? 
take  the  trouble  to  confidcr  the  confequences  to 
which  the  declaration  of  rights  led,  and  the  im- 
polTibility  which  the  legiilative  power  experienced 
of  reconcihng  their  general  principles  to  pradice, 
will  be  convinced,  that  men  fliould  be  very  care- 
ful how  they  adopt  fuch  general  principles ;  and 
that  if  modincat'tnis  are  necelfary,  it  fliould  be 
in  the  declaration  of  rig-hts  itiblf,  and  not  in  the 
apphcation  of  tlieni  to  praclice* 

The 
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The  ii"hts  of  f.iva'i-es  is  one  thine;,  and  the 
rights-  of  men  in  civilil'ed  fociety  another.  Un- 
luckily for  the  firil:  promoters  of  infurreftion, 
they  miltook  the  one  for  the  other,  ard  promul- 
ratcu  riie  code  in  France,  which  might  have  done 
umongft  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forefts  of 
America,  but  which  was  totally  unfit  for  any  na- 
tion where  regular  government  is  eftabliflied,  and 
wealth  accumulated  by  the  inJuflry  of  our  an- 
ceflors;*  and  after  once  oflentatioufly  promul- 
gated that  code,  they  had  the  vanity  and  folly  to 
think,  that  it  would  be  poflible  to  fet  bounds  to 
its  appHcation. 

This  folly  was  moil  confpicuous  in  the  law  re-  . .    ji 

fpeding  the  rights  of  voters  in  the  primary  affem- 
blies  for  eledions ;  and  at  the  time  we  are  fpeak- 
ing,  the  clamour  of  the  pailive  citizens,  w-ho  had 
no  votes,  became  daily  more  and  more  fericus,  fo 
that  it  v\as  very  evident,  that  the  conftitution 
would  not  long  exiit. 

The  friends  of  the  conditution  were  novN^  treat- 
ed fomething  in  the  fame  way  that  the  friends  of 
the  ancient  government  had  been  treated  three 

*  Far  as  the  levelling  principles  have  been  attempted  to  be  va-*-*/     i^^^'%      t^^y>-j 
can-ied,  their  ultimate  extent  is  not  yet  known,  or,  at  ieafi,       . 

has  not  been  applied.     If  pofterity  are  not  bound   by  what  J7t>^y^^  t  v^,     i*^-*-;     2—-^ 
their  predecefTors  have  done,  why  are  the  creditors  of  the  Hate    ^      ^         y- 
paid  intereil  or  reimburfed  their  capitals  ?  "What  rigiit  hae  one  /  ^^     * 

man  to  exact  rent  from  another  for  a  houfe,  vphich  he  hinifelf 
neither  biiilt  nor  purchafed,  but  which  came  to  him  by  inhe- 
ritance ?  According  to  the  principles  of  the  revolutioniils  ap- 
plied in  a  pure  manner,  property  would  no  more  defcend  than 
perfonal  virtue  or  vice  ;  and  no  man  woidd  have  a  rigl  t  to  any 
thing  which  he  had  act  made,  or  purchafed  with  tb.c  fruits  of 
his  own  labours. 

vear^ 
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'^ l\^:>  kj.'i  rJu-^^T    i^    years  before;  the  attachment  which  they  profers- 
.      ,       .  /  '  ed  to  order  and  principle  was  called  arillocracy; 

i..<Ax  1^1   r^    \j>  ^"^^^^     the  rich  merchants  were  all  accufed  of  monopoly ; 
/  ^^l^^y^^  .%-    i^li      and  to  be  a  proprietor  of  a  great   magazine  of 
V      ^        ^'  fugar  or  coffee,  was  as  great  crime  in  1792  as  to 

-^^^  ^  be  lord  of  a  caflle  was  in  1789. 


A  raccred  coat  xvas  now  become  more  honoura- 
ble  than  the  embroidered  epaulet,  which  the 
citizens  of  Paris  honoured  and  refpcfted  fo  much 
in  the  firfl  days  of  the  revolution.  The  citizens 
now  began  to  feel  what  it  was  to  flatter  the  rabble, 
and  to  accuftom  and  enccurag^e  them  to  attack 
property ;  even  Petion  had  complained,  that  he 

\Oi  ^t^{i'-^r\-  (-'^"^^  had  been  placed  between  the  people  and  hi^  du- 
.   .    */     y      A4AjJ^A^  ^y  '*  "^^^^  thofe  who  had  applauded  the  defhruc- 

/ii//W  vf  f-.^pf^i^     .       ^^  |-    j„j   J.J  1         ^^j   crentlemen's  caRles, 

V^>''^**'^/         murmured  and  complained  when   the  grocer's, 
(hops  were  pillaged. 

* 

Thino;3  were  in  this  flate  of  diforder  when  the 
Jacobin  party  finding  that  I.a  Fayette  had  not 
ventured  to  attempt  any  thing  vigorous,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  armies  on  the  frontiers  were 
not  to  be  coiifidercd  as  likely  to  offer  any  ferious 
oppofition  to  their  defigns,  determined  to  puih 
on  boldly,  to  either  fink  under  their  enemies,  or 
to  crufh  the  conrdtution  and  the  royal  family. 

The  king  had  been  induced  to  niut  up  tha 
garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  on  account  of  the  per- 
petual m.cbs  of  people  who  affembled  there,  and 
who  infulted  every  perfon  belonging  to  the  royal 
family  who  appeared  in  it.     The  queen  had  been 

^  Entre  ibn  devoir  ot  \c  l>on  peiiple. 

miuiteci 
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InfuIteJ  in  one  of  the  walks,  nnd  the  niulaciclVs 
and  ungenerous  populace  were  perpetually  unde!* 
the  windows  of  the  king's  apartments,  loading 
him  withinfults  and  injuries  ;*  and  none  of  thol'e 
perfons  who  were  attached  to  his  majefty's  per- 
fon  or  family  could  vifit  the  palace  in  peace  and 
fafety. 

The  rtiTenibly,  contrary  to  every  principle  or 
right,  determined,  that  though  the  garden  be- 
longed to  his  majefly,  yet  the  terrace  on  the  fide 
next  the  alTenibly  belonged  to  the  nation.  The 
confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  doors  were 
opened  and  the  nation  occupied  its  terrace  ;  and 
the  populace  v/ere  ftirrcd  up  to  diflike  the  king 
more  than  ever  by  an  invidious  and  unmeaning 
difiinction,!  to  excite  which  was  the  real  end  in 
view,  as  the  fimple  poffeinon  of  a  terrace  was 
not  in  itfelf  any  objecl',  particularly  when  the 
conftitution  and  the  contrail  between  the  nation 
and  the  king  was  to  be  violated  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it.  This  fucceeded  as  the  Jacobins  could 
v/lPa ;  the  king  attracted   the  fury  which  inuivi- 

*  One   Gi  the  methods  of  infult  conuueJ  in  ac-curino-  the* 

o 

queen  of  every  abominable  crime  ;  another,  in  iinging  fongs 
where  the  king  \Yas  treated  with  infolence  and  ridicule  :   ths 
chorus  of  one  cf  thefe  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen, 
Nous  te  traitcrons,  gros  Louis 

Biribi, 
A  la  fa  J  on  de  Barbrj-j 

Mon  anil 

f  This  decree  was  fo  ridiculous,  that  thcuirh  the  aiTen-.ch' 
defired  iK)ihiiig  more  uncerely  than  to  pafs  it,  yet  one  or  two 
members  oppoled  it  with  fuchfohd  arguments,  that  the  m.otion 
was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  cut,  when  the  mob  in  the 
galleries,  by  m.en?ces  and  noife,  fuenced  the  oppofers,  and 
obliged  them  to  pr.fs  the  decree. 

dual 
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dual  mifery  and  difappointment  occafioned,  and 
which  Ihculd  have  been  direded  againil  tiie  ai- 
fembly. 

The  country  having  been  declared  in  danger, 
and  all  the  leftions  and  other  allembMes  per'ma- 
ment,  the  moment  for  explofion  was  ready,  it 
only  became  neceflary  to  affign  a  motive  and  to 
give  a  fignal.* 

I   {fti^i^'/Zc/t^^i      ^^^^  comedian,  Collot   d'Herbois,  fince  then 
(^'  become  more  famous,  and  a  poet  of  the  name 

of  Chenier,  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  the 
paffive  citizens  on  the  fections,  and  demanded 
the  depofition  of  the  king.  The  a6live  citizens 
protefted  againfl  the  legality  of  fuch  petitions, 
and  a  week  was  fpent  in  hearing  petitions  and 
protefls,  in  that  aflembly,  which,  as  guardian  of 
the  conflitution,  ought  to  have  puniihed  fevere- 
ly,  or  at  leaft,  refuled  to  liften  to  the  petiticners, 
who,  in  propofmg  the  depofition  of  the  king, 
propofed  the  deftrudlion  of  the  conflitution. 

When  a  week  had  been  pad  in  this  manner, 

to  fave  time  the  infurgcnt  conmnfTariss  of  the  fec- 

.'?>/■(   /Tf/y'tions  employed  Petion  to  prefent  a  general  peti- 

'J  ciUn'>  ^'  ^^^^  tion  in  the  name  of  all  the  fedions,  and  the  in- 

f^y^  folent  mayor  of   Paris  revenged  himfelf  againU 

his  fovereign  by  formally  demanding  hisfufpen- 

*  When  the  country  was  declared  in  danger,  a  decree  was 
made  to  arm  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people,  but  as  muikets 
could  not  be  procured  for  fo  many,  it,  was  decreed  that  they 
frould  be  armed  <ivlth  piL's. 

fion. 
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/,;/.*  This  petition,  for  which  Petion  certainly 
merited  the  fevered  punifliment,  was  applauded, 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  fent  to  the  eighty- 
three  departments. 

A  committee  of  twelve  members,  compofed  oi  j  I,  iMjfo-naiSil 
the  Girondiit  party,  was  named  to  examine  into       '' 
the  important  but  illegal  queftion.     The  danger 
of  pronouncing  Vv^as  thought  fo  great,  that  the 
report  was   retarded   from  day  to   day,  and,  in 
fact,  never  given,  as  the  queftion  was  decided  /  / 

foon   after    by  the   iniurredion   of  the  loth  of  16.     7//^/^/^ 
Augufl. 

La  Fayette  had  been  accufed  in  the  aflembly, 
for  his  jcurnev  to  Paris  ;  the  double  charge  of 
deferting  his  pcfl  as  commander,  and  of  aiming 
at  becoming  prote6tor  in  France,  was  brought 
againll  him,  and  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
every  Oxie  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  difpofition 
of  the  alfembly,  he  was  abfoived  by  a  confide- 
rable  majority.  Thole  deputies  v/ho  had  fpoken 
in  his  favour,  were  beat  by  the  populace  and 
dragged  in  the  kennel.  The  infurre6tion  was 
once  more  employed  againft  the  man  who  had 
iirfl  given  it  a  fan£tion,t  and    the  conftitution 

*  Jacobins  never  call  things  by  their  true  names.  Siif- 
penfion  feemed  to  imply  a  momentary  ceflation  of  thofe  func- 
tions which  it  was,  however,  firmly  determined  the  unfortu- 
nate mor.avch  ihould  never  again   exercife. 

f  iEfop,  perhaps,  had  a  view  to  La  Fayette  when  he  wrote 
the  fable  of  the  boy  who  bit  off  his  mother's  ear  when  he 
was  going  to  be  hanged.  If  you  had  corrected  me  for  the 
fi:ft  offence,  piid  he,  I  flicnld  not  now  have  been  here. 

violated 
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violated  in  attacking  the  menibero  of  the  afTeni- 
bly  for  their  opinions  in  favour  of  its  author. 

Various  attempts  v/ere  made  to  render  victory 
more  fecure,  by  obliging  the  king  to  fend  off  the 
only  troops  that  now  remained  to  protect  his 
perfon.  The  regiment  of  Swifs  guards,  com- 
pofed  originally  of  twenty-two  hundred  men, 
was  reduced  to  between  fifteen  and  fixteen  hun- 
dred :  The  king  refufed,  or  at  leaft  delayed  fend- 
ing them  all  away,  and  only  fent  three  hundred 
into  Normandy ;  a  few  remained  in  their  bar- 
racks, at  feven  or  eight  miles  diftance  from 
touai,  fome  were  fick,  and  fome  abfent,  fo  that 
ofHcers  and  men  included,  there  remained  about 
nine  hundred  at  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries. 

During  this  regular  operation  of  preparing  the 
people  for  attack,  and  rendering  the  king  inca- 
pable of  defence,  wliich  in  point  of  manoeuvre 
yields  to  no  military  taclics  whatever,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Uuke  of  Brunfwick  and  the  Pruf- 
fian  army  added  a  flimulus  to  the  attacking 
party. 

The  brigands  from  Marfeilles  had  been  tranf- 
ferred  from  their  firfl  barracks,  whicli  were  in 
one  of  the  fuburbs,  to  the  fetlion  of  the  Corde- 
liers ;  there  they  were  near  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  pofitively  in  the  moll  revolutionary 
quarter  of  Paris  :  as  this  change  took  place  dur- 
ing the  night,  its  objett  couki  not  be  confidercd 
as  a  very  legitimate  one. 


.      r-j  On  the  7th  of  Auguft  regular  plans  began  to 

/.  lIu^^  ^^  j^-^  £^j.  j^t;|;^^r^]^,,g  the  palace.     It  is  not  our 
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intention  nor  our  bufmefs  to  enter  Into  all  the 
details  which  are  pretty  generally  and  well 
known  ;  we  fliall  be  contented  with  (hewing,  as 
hitherto,  the  perfidious  manoeuvres  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party  to  obtain  vidory,  and  their 
crimes  and  cruelties  when  it  has  been  obtained. 

We  have  already  feen  that  th^  revolution  has 
totally  changed  both  men  and  meafures.  That 
what  we  alledgcd  to  be  true  concerning  the  dan- 
ger of  its  firft  principles,  is  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience ;  that  the  gradual  fteps  from  infurredion. 
to  fettle  their  firft  rights,  and  then  to  overturn 
them,  has  been  not  only  a  natural  but  necelfary 
confequence  of  the  fetting  out  on  falfe  grounds 
at  firih.  What  we  have  now  to  fee,  is  rather  the 
crimes  than  the  manoeuvres  of  the  revolution  j 
the  firft  are  nearly  over,  becaufe  there  will  fhort- 
ly  remain  no  enemy  againft  whom  they  can  m.a-  ,^    .        '   /7  ^^^ 

noeuvre.     All  principle,  all  plan  of  government,. -y*^^  O  Tt7ict/>U'y^'t''-^ 
and  all  law  being  from  the  loth  of  Auguit  at  an  ^^,^y   c-^lct-y^  c^t aivx  UU 
end,  it  became  a  perpetual   conflict  of  parties  at 
war  with  each  other  for  power,  but  not  for  prin- 
ciples. 

With  the  phantom  of  a  conftitution,  every 
thing  capable  of  captivating  opinion  in  neigh- 
bouring nations  was  at  an  end ;  but  the  rulers 
got  pofTefiion  of  riches,  and  the  hireling  tribe 
were  all  at  their  fervice.  Till  this  fecond  m-eans 
of  troubling  the  repofe  of  Europe  (Iiall  be  v/reft- 
ed  from  them  alio,  they  will  ftill  be  formidable.* 

Never 

*  Thofe  who  calculate  on  the  daraticn  of  tlie  revolution, 
fhoulJ  attentively  conf:der,  that  while  they  can  create  affig- 

nata 
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Never  had  the  approaches  of  a  befieged  city 
been  carried  with  more  art  and  f;dll  than  the 
■attack  upon  the  king  in  the  palace  of  the 
Thuillerics.  We  have  feen  that  his  guards  have 
been  dilmifled,  his  confidential  fervants  inipri- 
foned,  or  frightened  away  ;  royalty  had  been 
already  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  a  turbulent  po- 
pulace, and  the  armed  force  of  Paris,  v.hich 
might  have  made  fome  effort  in  his  favour,  had 
been  diforganiled,  and  to  crown  all,  was  imder 
the  command  of  Petion,  the  mofl  cruel  and 
revengeful  of  all  the  king's  fervants. 

It  Avas  well  known  at  the  palace  and  in  the 
affembly,  that  an  attack  was  meditated,  but  no 
effort  v/as  made  by  his  Majefty  [_Note  K.]  to  do 
any  thing  more  than  what  felf-defence  entitles 
every  man  to  do,  and  what  as  firfl  magiftrate  of 
the  nation  the  conflitution  made  it  his  duty  to 
do.  The  calumnies  upon  that  head  are  all  lonq; 
fmce  done  away,  if  to  have  confulted  peribnal 
fafety,  by  ail  the  means  in  his  power,  could  be 
any  foundation  for  accufation. 

Infurreclion,  holy  infurrcclion,  was  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  king  and  the  conflitution, 
and  on  the  9th  of  AuguiT:  the  procureur  fyndic 
of  the  department  of  Paris,  M.  Raedever,  an- 
nounced to  the  aiTembly  that  it  was  preparing. 
Petion  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  was  interrogated 

nats  in  France,  and  wilh  a  ream  of  paper  pay  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  hundred  gun  fliip  ;  and  with  another  ream  fend  ten 
thoufand  men  into  tlie  field,  ihat  countiy  mnll  he  formida- 
ble ;  but  by  degrees  the  impoffiijility  of  fuch  exertions  ap- 
proaches, and  we  may  from  that  moment  expett  the  return 
of  fomethin<j  like  order,  for  crimes  will  tlieJi  coll  nvoney. 

as 
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as  to  the  Hate  of  the  people  ;  he  declared  that 
they  were  very  dlfcontented,  and  mutinoully  dif- 
poled.  The  projcd  of  firing  the  cannon  of 
alarm,  and  founding  the  tocfni  were  announced, 
yet  the  mayor,  who  had  the  whole  national 
guards  at  his  command,  and  the  cannon  of  alarm, 
as  well  as  the  tocfin,  in  his  power,  fpoke  as  if  he 
could  not  find  any  means  to  prevent  what  he 
pretended  to  fear. 

Never  v/as  a  more  complete  impofition  •:s.t-Jv'i:''>{^M-ffi^/7 
tempted  to  be  practifed  upon  mankhid,  than  to 
examine  the  mayor  about  his  means  of  prevent- 
ing what  it  was  well  known  he  was  occupied  in 
preparing;"  nor  never  did  any  people  let  them- 
felves  in  io  daflardly  a  manner  be  juggled  out 
of  a  ccnflitution,  which  with  all  its  faults  they 

*  Befidcs  all  the  other  proofs,  the  petition  for  fjfpending 
the  king  prefei-ted  by  Petion,  and  fcnt  to  the  eighty-three 
departments  by  a  decree  of  the  a(rembly,  was  a  plain  and  well 
authenticated  proof  of  his  and  their  wifhes,  particularly,  as 
of  forty-eight  feftions,  twenty-two  had  protelted  agaiaft  the 
petition,  and  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  their  protell  ?  be- 
iides,  the  fending  to  the  eighty-three  departments  was  either 
to  influence  their  opinion,  or  to  know  their  will ;  if  it  had 
been  tliis  latter,  the  afiembly  fiiould  have  addrefled  the  per- 
ple  of  Paris  to  demand  peace  and  a  fufpenfion  of  their  plan?, 
until  the  views  of  the  departments  (hould  be  known  ;  but 
this  would  not  have  anfwered  their  purpofe,  for  a  great  majo- 
rity throughout  France  was  for  the  king  and  the  conilitutior.  /  /  /  / 
The  reveries  about  the  republics  of  Condorcet  and  BrifTct  ^  l'  H C^<n^CC-C  u/lft 
had  not  made  great  progrefs  in  the  provinces.  They  wete  .^ 
not  fo  well  adapted  for  feducing  the  opinion  of  the  lower  A-^t-i 
clafs  as  the  principles  of  the  firit  affembly  ;  and  it  was  only  ^, 
by  decorating  the  name  of  republic  with  the  woi-d  equality,  t  C'i^<x.*- 
that  it  went  down  at  all.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  whea  the 
difcoveiy  fhall  have  penetrated  into  France,  that  men  are  not 
more  equal  under  a  republic  than  under  monarchy,  their  illu- 
fion  will  vanifh  and  they  will  fee  things  in  their  true  colours. 

fllll 
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ftill  wifhcd  to  maintain.  The  difpofitiona,  as 
well  as  the  condu£l  ofPetion  were  well  known, 
and  the  national  guards  ought  to  have  chofen 
a  chief  who  would  give  them  permiflion  to  ad. 
If  it  was  lawful  to  rebel,  iheyJJmdd  have  rebelled 
againft  the  mayor  when  he  refufed  to  let  them 
carry  arms  without  particular  orders,  except  in 
their  own  fections,  Vv  hile  the  rabble,  fuperior  to 
all  orders,  were  preparing  to  attack  the  palace. 

Here  is  a  good  and  awful  lefTon  for  thofe  men 
who  are  foohfli  enough  to  oppofe  law  to  revolt 
and  rebelhon,  when  they  ihould  only  oppofe 
force.  The  conftitution  which  all  France  had 
repeatedly  fworn  to  maintain,  was  going  to  be 
openly  attacked  by  an  armed  rabble,  and  the 
foldiers  of  that  conftitution,  attached  to  it  by 
duty,  by  principle,  and  by  oaths,  in  obedience 
to  one  of  its  regulations,  which  faid  that  the 
mayor  was  to  give  command  to  the  military, 
without  which  i,t  could  never  act,  llood  peacea- 
bly by,  and  let  the  whole  be  overturned. 

For  men  fo  flupld  or  fo  pufillanimous  it  was 
not  worth  v/tiile  to  make  laws,  nor  eitablim  prin- 
ciples, for  they  were  incapable  of  applying 
them  when  made,  or  of  Droiectinc:  them  from 
dellruclion. 

It  has  already  been  faid  that  the  council-gene- 
ral of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  v/as  difpofed  to  fupport 
the  conflimtion  and  the  king  ;  and  as  Petion  was 
obliged  to  obey  this  council,  he  began  by  deceiv-. 
jng  it  till  the  hour  fnould  arrive  when  he  might 
act  for  himfclf.  The  mayor  in  order  to  prevent 
the  council  and  the  department,  both  of  which 

were 
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were  fuperlor  to  him,   from  penetrating  his  de- 

fiqns,    or  at  lead  from  having  any  })retext    for 

fuperieding  him  in  his  autliority,  Itationed  fome 

troops  to  defend  the  palace,   and  gave   an  order      /^        V    / 

in  writine  to   M.  Mandat,    the    commander  of  ■  ^^^'^^^*^^ 

that  guard,  to  oppofe  iorce  to  force,  lliould  the 

pahice  be  attacked.* 

Tire  council  at  the  Hotel  de  Viile  was  perma- 
nent, like  all  the  other  afiemblies,  but  in  the 
prei'ent  crifis  was  better  attended  than  the  others. 
The  aifemblies  of  the  forty-eight  fe£lions  were 
permanent  by  law,  but  could  not  be  faid  to  be  fo 
in  faft,  for  moft  of  the  citizens  were,  as  national 
guardy,  occupied  at  different  polls  in  their  re- 
fpedive  quarters  of  the  city.f  At  twelve  o'clock 
at  night  a  body  of  thofe  men  who  were  determin- 
ed to  dellrov  the  conftitution,  fcparated  from  a 
meeting  v/hich  thev  had  held  ;  a  few  of  thcni 
went  to  each  of  the  forty-eight  feftions,  and  in- 
ftantly  taking  pofi'effion  of  the  books  and  papers, 
fufpended  their  deputies  in  the  general  council  at  ,^  /9  /  ■ 

the  Hotel  de  Ville,   and  named  fome  of  them-^'t/Z/r?/^^^^-^   ^'"^^ 
felves  in  their  place:    thofe  new  deputies  fet  ofFy^-^    Hcts/ ^rlj.  7  /// 

*  This  order  has  been  confiaercd  by  fome  as  a  proof  tliat 
Petion  really  ir.eant  to  exert  himfelfagainil  the  people.  But 
it  is  evident  th?.t  it  was  only  given  as  a  blind  to  the  oppofite 
party,  as  the  fiifl  thing  done  was  to  get  poiTefiion  of  tliat 
order,  and  to  deftroy  it.  Pction  v/as  apparently  under  the 
greateit  anxiety  till  he  knew  that  this  order  was  deflrcyed. 

•J-  The  king's  miniflers  h_ad  apph'od  to  the  national  aflem- 
bly  for  a  decree  that  would  permit  the  national  guards  to  ralh' 
themfelves  wherever  danger  miglit  require  ;  but  Petion  op- 
pofed  this  propofition,  fo  that  this  meafurs  fo  neceffary  for 
public  fecurity  was  Itifled  at  tlie  ve;-)-  moment  it  was  moll  ncr 
ceffar^/. 

immediately, 
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immediately,  and  by  violence  expelled  fuch  mem- 

.  '  bers  of  the  council  as  were   there.     Petlon  the 

CPcU^'^^  i.w'^V^*'^^     mayor,   Manuel,   and  Da,nton  alone,   v/ere  not 

/,  [  .k.  ii^uX  By  this  fudden,   violent,  and  illegal  ilt^p,   all 

oppofition  from  the  common  council  was  pre- 
vented ;  and  the  virtuous  Fetion  had  collea?-ues 
with  whom  he  could  adl,  and  from  whom  he 
was  certain  of  affift ance. 

^      The  firil  ufe  made  of   their  new  power    by 
/If  n/  r?  -7^//  *^°^^  intruders,  was  to  fend  for  M.  Mandat,  the 
^ nu/ 1 i.  '■        commander  of  the  guards  ftationed  at  the  pa- 
lace.    The  unfortunate  IMandat,  undecifive  be- 
tween his  duty  to  his  fovereign  and  his  obedience 
to  the  town  council,  hefitated  to  obey,  although 
totally  ignorant  of   the  change  that  had  taken 
place.     He  was  fent  for  a  fecond  time,  and  with 
reluctance  obeyed.     When  arrived  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  he  vv^as  interrogated,  treated  like  a  cri- 
minal, and  ordered  to  prifon  ;  on  defcending  the 
^      /  ■        ////  ^^irs,  under  a  guard,  his  brains  were  blov/n  out, 
l\0 M^^^^       '      ^^^'^  ^^^^  body  thrown  into  the  river.f     By  this 
"^  7     ^  murder 

*  The  fufpended  deputies  were  ordered  to  return  quietly 
to  their  refpeftive  hemes,  and  to  fay  nothing.  This  is  the 
mode  that  highwaymen  difmifs  thofe  whom  they  have  robbed. 
Perhaps,  without  this  injundlion,  enforced  by  threat?,  feme 
of  the  members  might  Lavj  gon.-  to  the  palace  and  ciiLlo'ed 
what  had  happened,  which,  if  they  had  done,  Mandat  would 
not  have  obeyed  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  department  might  have 
taken  fome  violent  meafures,  tor  there  was  yet  an  interval  of 
fix  hours  to  be  dreaded  by  the  new  magiftrates,  before  their 
forces,  the  rabble,  fliould  be  fairly  on  the  march. 

f  The  order  of  Petion  was  fearched  for,  was  found,  and 
dellroyed.     This  is  a  clear  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that 

the 
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murder  the  order  of  Petion,  to  oppofe  force  to 
force,  was  fupprcflcd,  and  the  few  guards  who 
were  at  the  palace  were  left  without  any  com- 
mander, and  without  knowing  what  was  become 
of  him,  or  who  to  obey. 

Let  thofe  who  cry  out  perpetually  for  affem-    i{j,Ti^^-^j    ^  ' '^"^^ ' ^' ^'^ 
blies  of  the  people  think  of  this,    and   confider   ^.,     '        /  j''c/iiu.Mr 
with  what  facility  a  very  few,  and  thofe  the  mofl  J^-^'    ';'       '  / ,    ^  ,< 

worthlefs  of  the  people,  by  alfuming  the  name  of     /f'! it-/-^-''^*        "    '"    / 
the  whole  at  the  hour  of  midnight,   overturned      .      '  .     /    ,^J 

the  conftitution  by  depriving  its  anointed  king  of   C  7V/'-'*-"-  *  ''* 
the  only  means  of  protedion  which  he  had  left  j  / 

never  after  this  let  the  fignal  given  by  the  infam-  '  >''*^''  • 
ous  Charles  IX.  from  the  tocfm  of  the  Louvre,  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  Idngly  government,  with- 
out joining  to  it  the  fignal  which  at  this  hour 
was  heard  from  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,* 
as  an  example  of  what  the  leaders  of  the  people 
are  capable  of  doing. 

During  all  this  time,  the  audacious  Marfellois  v  A  ^^'^  *^  ^^  '  '    " 
were  alTembling  and  leading  on  the  infurgents, 

tlie  whole  was  conceited  between  the  new  municipality  and 
the  ir.ayor,  otherwife  they  could  not  have  known  that  fuch 
\n  order  exifted.      It  proves  alfo,  that  to  deftroy  that  order 


was  one  of  the  chief  motives  for  killing  the  unfortunate  com- 
mander. 


*  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  carnage  of  the  lothof  Au- 
guft  was  equal  to  that  of  the  St.  Barthelemew  for  the  number 
t)f  its  viftims,  but  it  was  fully  equal  for  the  cruelties  exercifed, 
and  was  brought  about  by  an  ebufe  of  power  (unwarrantably 
ftized  upon  by  men  who  called  themfclves  reprefentatives  of 
tlie  people)  full  as  flagrant  as  that  of  Charles  IX.  the  one  is 
an  example  of  tlic^  crimes  of  monarchical,  and  the  other  of  po- 
pular goverment,  but  th;y  are  equally  odious. 

collected 
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colleded  from  all  quarters  of  Paris,  and  compofed 
of  the  loweft  of  the  people,  but  chiefly  from  the 
Fauxbourgs  St.  Antoine,*  and  St.  Marceau. 

A  part  of  this  banditti,  armed  with  pikes,  ar- 
rived at  the  Place  de  Caroufelle,  behind  the  pa- 
lace, at  about  feven  in  the  morning,  and  obtain- 
ed admiffion  into  the  court,  by  pretending  to 
come  for  the  proteftion  of  the  idng ;  but  this 
army  of  pikemen  v/as  no  fooner  admitted,  than 
it  manifeiled  a  very  different  intention,  and  be- 
gan  to  pervert  the  fpirit  of  the  national  guards, 
who  had  been  there  during  the  night. 

With  fo  many  precautions  and  manosvres  to 
enfeeble  the  defence  of  the  palace,  and  deliver 
the  king  and  his  family  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies their  fuccefs  could  not  be  very  problemati- 
cal ;  but  the  democratic  tyrants  wiflied  to  make 
^        I ^  ^  "  afl'urance  doubly  fure,"  and  M.  Rosderer,  the 

^J^lM/i-t/')  Cn  procureur  fyndic  of  the  department,   at  the  head 

of  a  deputation  of  its  members,  put  the  finilliing 
flroke  to  the  work  by  deceiving  the  king,  and 
thereby  prevailing  upon  him  to  go  to  the  national 
afTembly.f 

In 

*  Thefe  were  always  the  quarters  of  the  city  famous  for 
petit  peuple,  fomething  h'ke  St.  Giles's  and  Seven  Dials  in 
London.  St.  Antoine  is  by  much  the  moil  cxtenfive,  and 
funiifhed  three  times  as  many  as  the  other  ;  the  whole  amount- 
ed to  about  twenty  thoufand.  The  democrats  of  the  firll  aflem- 

"yf  /)  at*,         Ij'y  liad  flattered  the    St.  Antoine   heroes  by  calling  it  tlie 

^  Pa  I  Lie  0-^C  i  >y  Tauxbourg  de  Gloixe. 


f,  ft^y^-C 


f  The  r.ttackment  of  the  direftors  of  ihe  dopartment  to 
j-oyaky  and  the  conftitution  was  known,  but  ft  was  compofed 
of  timid  men,  and  all  of  them  a  httle  lir.iUued  with  demo- 

cr?cy. 
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In  following  the  council  of  Rocderer,  the  king 
is  more  to  be  blanieJ  than,  perhaps,  in  any  aftion 
of  his  life  ;  firm  in  refilling  the  friends  who  coun- 
felled  him  to  quit  his  palace,  and  truft  himfelf 
into  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  the  conftitution, 
he  yielded  to  the  advice  of  an  enemy,*  and  de- 
livered himfelf  into  the  hands  of  that  aflembly, 
which  had  applauded  the  petition  prefented  but 
a  few  days  before  for  his  fufpenfion. 

Since  the  king  had  accepted  the  conftitution, 
and  fworn  to  maintain  it,  he  had  fliewn  the  moft 
determined  refolution  to  keep  his  word,  and  had 
refilled  every  offer,!  and  every  tempation  to  the 
contrary ;  there  can,  therefore,  remain  little 
doubt,  but  that  he  embraced  this  fatal  determina- 
tion from  a  belief,  that  it  was  the  only  method 
of  preventing  bloodfhed  j  that  the  term  of  kingly 

cracy.  We  have  always  feen,  that  fuch  men  are  incapable, 
upon  any  Terious  crifis,  of  taking  the  meafures  they  ought  to 
take,  and  that  the  lovers  of  anarchy  have  an  immenfc  advan* 
tage  over  them. 

*  Roederer  himfelf  could  never  be  miftaken  as  a  friend  to 
the  king.  He  was  in  fail,  a  man  who,  afting  only  from  per-» 
fonal  motives,  made  court  to  all  parties,  and  took  care  not  to 
offend  any  openly.  Even  in  the  prefent  cafe,  when  he  led  the< 
monarch  and  his  family  captive,  he  might  and  did  boail  of 
having  faved  their  hves.  The  queen  oppofed  herfelf  ftrong- 
ly  to  this  meafure. 

f  For  the  oifers  made  to  the  king  by  the  ro)'^ifls  and  con- 
ftitutional  parties,  who  had  coahzed  in  order  to  oppofe  the 
anarchifts,  fee  Note  L.  at  the  end ;  as  none  of  thefe  were  at- 
tempted to  be  put  in  execution,  we  ihould  not  have  noticed 
them,  were  it  not  to  prove,  that  the  party  of  moderate  re- 
volutionifts  could  confpire  as  well  as  others,  as  fooa  as  they 
fiould  no  longer  rule. 

X  X  dorainioa 
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dominion  in  France  was  near  approaching,  he 
had  long  had  reafon  to  fuppofe,  and  ever  fince 
the  20th  of  June  mull  have  been  certain.  But 
though  he  muft  have  conceived,  that  his  enemies 
wanted  his  throne,  he  had,  probably,  no  idea, 
that  they  wanted  his  life,  nor  that  of  his  family. 
Royalty  had  long  been  a  burthen,  and  ceafmg 
to  ad  as  a  king,  he  determined  to  fubniit  in  the 
manner  that  was  the  leall  likely  to  be  fatal  to  his 
people,  to  his  family,  and  to  himfelf. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  details  of 
this  terrible  day  are  foreign  to  the  prefent  work ; 
beiides,  this  day  alone  would  require  a  volume  : 
we  muft,  therefore,  only  look  to  the  conduct  of 
the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  flill  follow  theni 
out  in  their  villany  and  in  their  cruelty. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  royal  family  at  the  afTerti- 
bly,  they  were  not  received  with  any  ftudied  marks 
of  difrefped:,  for  the  queflion  of  which  party  wai 
the  flrongefl:  was  not  yet  decided. 

The  king,  on  quitting  the  palace,  had  given 
orders,  that  no  refillance  lliould  be  made,*  he 

*  The  words  of  the  king  were,  "  Allons,  Mejfieursy  il  n'y 
*'  a  plus  r'len  a  fa'ire  ici."  This  was  a  diretl  order  to  abandon 
all  idea  of  refiflance,  and  even  to  abandon  the  palace  itfelf ; 
and  had  it  been  tranfmitted  to  the  guards  and  gentlemen  who 
were  in  the  apartments,  would  have  prevented  the  battle,  and 
thereby  greatly  diminiflied  the  horrors  of  that  bloody  day  ; 
but  in  the  midlt  of  the  confufion  it  was  forgotten,  and  this 
made  the  guards  in  the  palace  think  that  the  king  had  bafely 
abandoned  them.  M.  Bertrand  in  his  letter  to  the  prefident 
of  the  national  convention,  fays,  that  there  were  fo  inany 
witnelTes  to  the  truth  of  this  fa<S,  that  it  is  Impoflible  to 
doubt  its  reality. 

had 
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had  even  ordered  that  It  fhould  be  evacuated ; 
but,  throng I"\  the  confufion  which  reigned  at  the 
time,  his  orders  were  not  communicated  to  the 
Swifs  guards,  nor  to  the  other  foldiers  who  were 
in  the  palace  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  king 
had  remained  In  the  palace,  or  if  the  order  which 
he  left  had  been  attended  to,  that  day  would  not 
have  been  fo  fatal  to  his  party. 

Though  the  Swifs,  and  all  the  guards  and 
other  perfons  In  the  palace,  loll  courage  when 
they  found  themfelves  abandoned,  and  thought 
that  they  were  betrayed,  yet  the  victory  was  at 
firfl  on  their  fide,  and  it  is  aflonlfhing  how  they 
made  head  againfc  fucli  a  numerous  enemy. 
There  were  not  above  1000  perfons  in  all  wdio  de- 
fended the  palace,  and  who  were  difperfed  in  dif- 
ferent courts  and  apartments  ;  their  affailants  had 
cannon,  w^hile  thofe  in  the  palace  had  none  ;  yet 
above  4000  of  the  affailants  were  killed,  and  the 
victory  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been 
decidedly  in  favour  of  royalty,  had  its  brave  de- 
fenders not  thought  they  were  abandoned  by  his 
majefly,  and  left  to  be  facrificed.*  There  are, 
therefore,  many  reafons  for  thinking,  that  without 
the  infiduous  advice  of   Rcederer,   the  Jacobin 

*  If  they  had  not  thought  this,  their  firft  outfet  having 
been  viftorious,  the  national  guards  would  have  joined  them, 
as  thofe  brave  fellows  always  prefer  the  ftrongeft  fide,  and  it 
would  have  ended  like  the  fufiUade  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
the  caufe  of  order  would  have  triumphed,  and,  perhaps,  time 
might  have  operated  gradual  changes  on  the  conftitutJon,  that 
would  have  rendered  it  capable  of  maiiipiining  itfelf. 
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faclion  would  not  have  fucceeded,  notwithitand-? 
ing  all  its  precautions.* 

//^   niifl  T\ie.  loth  of  Augufl  is,  no  doubt,  the  day  on 

/  i;   UA'  y,  which  the  anarchifts  prevailed  completely ;  but 

there  is  not  a  day  in  v:'hich  they  were  either  more 
contemptible  or  more  horrible.  The  cowardice 
pf  the  morning  was  equalled  only  by  the  cruelties 
of  the  afternoon  ;  cowardly  combatants  they  be- 
came mercilefs  conquerors,  and  the  affembly  fet 
the  feal  upon  its  infignificance  and  its  perfidy 
to  the  nation,  by  becoming  the  pailive  inftru- 
ment  of  the  faction  which  ruled. 

No  fooner  had  victory  declared  on  the  fide  of 
the  people,  than  the  fanguinary  mefl'engers  of 
the  mob  and  the  affembly  vied  with  each  other 
in  humbling  his  majelly  and  exalting  the  leader 
of  the  fadtious,  the  mayor  of  Paris.  The  decrees 
of  that  memorable  day  are  too  defcriptive  of  the 
abject  and  mean  fpirit  of  the  affembly,  t  but  that 

of 

*  The  contraft  between  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  and  the 
lothof  Auguft,  1792,  is  very  ftrildng.  At  the  period  firft 
mentioned,  the  peaceable  and  quiet  inhabitants  of  a  large  city 
rife  in  a  mafs,  and  put  to  flight,  without  blccdlhcd  or  refift- 
ance,  a  very  numerous  military  force  ;  on  the  i  oth  of  Augutt, 
a  very  confidei"able  miiitaiy  power  is  oppofed,  and  at  the  firft. 
>vith  great  fucceis,  to  a  mals  of  people,  bred  up  to  infurrec- 
tion  and  plunder,  and  well  fupplied  with  arms  and  ammuniti- 
on, which  lalt  the  guards  of  the  palace  wanted.  The  Mar- 
fellois  and  their  companions  were  commanded  by  General 
Weilerman,  a  Prullian,  and  had  abundance  of  ammunition, 
>-  each  man  having  1 00  cartridges,  while  the  guards  fent  to  pro- 

tetl  the  palace  had  only  three  charges. 

-|-  During  the  whole  of  tlie  day  the  mob  fent  addrefTes  and 
propofitions  to  the  aiTcmbly,  fome  of  which  were  ridiculoudy 

extra- 
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of  their  hatred  to  royalty,  not  to  be  preferved  as 
fpecimens  of  their  manner  of  ailing. 

It  was  decreed  firft,  that  his  majefty  fhould  be    y      /     /   ■^'  >% 
fent  to  the  palace  of  the  Luxemburg,  with  his  A  ^-^  ^^  <    '  ' 
family.     The  decree  of  fufpenfion  was  only  pro^      '  .^  il^y^f, 

vifional,  the  civil  lift  was  fufpended,  but  a  re-  " 
s^enue  for  the  king  was  to  be  afligned.  There 
appeared  in  all  this  fomc  remains  of  a  regard  for 
rovr.ltv,  but  no — Thefe  decrees  were  to  deceive 
the  eighty-three  departments  of  France,  feventy- 
three  of  which  were  known  to  be  in  favour  of 
royalty,  and  a  miferable  prifon,  hard  treatment, 
and  the  bare  neceffaries  of  nature,  were  for 
Louis  XVL  and  his  unfortunate  and  amiable  fa*, 
mily.  This  more  than  Machiavilian  duplicity  and 
favage  cruelty  was  planned  in  prefence  of  that 
interefting  afTemblage  of  fuffering  g^odnefs,  inr 
nocence,  and  beauty,  that  would  have  difarmed 
any  other  band  of  favages  and  robbers,  except  a 
French  national  afl'embly.* 

All  m.en  are  not  obliged  to  be  brave,  for  bra- 
very is  a  natural  quality,  and  not  an  acquired 
accomplifhment ;  the  affembly  might,  therefore, 
be  excufed  for  the  conduft  it  purfued  while 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  perfonal  fear, 
were  it  not  that,  in  proportion  as  that  fear  wore 

.extravagant,  and  all  were  received  with  enthufiafm,  and 
whatever  was  propofed  was  decreed  by  acclamation  and  una- 
nimity.     \_See  the  Appendix  Note  M.] 

*  As  it  is  efieemed  a  republican  virtue  to  call  things  by 
their  true  names,  befides,  as  brigandage  and  murder  have 
become  honourable  in  France,  it  is  to  he  prefumed  that  the 
calm  reprefentatives  of  the  French  people  will  have  no  ob- 
jedlion  to  tlieii  own  rules  being  applied  to  themfelves. 
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off,  its  decrees  became  more  cruel  and  unjufl. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  the  kmg  and  his  fa- 
mily found  the  provifional  fufpenfion  converted 
into  imprifonment,  in  which  all  the  comforts,  and 
many  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  were  denied  them ; 
while  the  alTembly  added  to  the  mockery  of  the 
injuflice  by  affigning  them  a  fixed  fum  of  money* 
for  fupplying  their  wants,  which  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  paid. 

The  affembly  was  afraid  to  fhow  their  inten- 
tions till  all  the  faithful  attendants  of  the  mo- 
narch  had  been  difperfed  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  few  gentlemen  were  difperfed  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  national  affembly,  that  the 
royal  family  was  put  under  the  care  of  its  mod 

The  monarchy  of  France  had  ceafed  morally 
to  exift  ever  fmce  the  14th  of  July  1789,  and 
an  end  was  put  even  to  the  lliadow  of  kingly 
power  by  this  lafl  infurreclion.  Hitherto  a  jum- 
ble of  principles  ill-combined  had  been  the  occa- 
fion  of  much  mifery,  misfortune,  and  crime  ;  but 
what  foUow^s  was  reftrained  by  no  principles 
whatever,  by  no  government,  nor  even  by  the 
appearance  of  one  ;  and,  if  what  is  pad  is  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  condud  of  men  under  the  combined 
influence  of  miftaken  principles  and  violent  paf- 
fions,  what  follows  is  a  flill  more  terrible  one  of 
what  men  do  when  under  the  influence  of  paf- 

*  Half  a  million  annually  was  propofed,  or  about  twenty 
thoufand  pounds ;  but  decrees  were  now  no  more  tlian  the 
KKords  of  an  intoxicated  man — never  thoug-ht  of  after. 
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fion  only,  without  the  controul  of  any  principle  (J ^''M-^'^^   iTTU^ 


at  all.  In  the  firfl  part  of  the  revolution  people 
talked  of  right  and  juftice,  though  they  do  not 
feem  to  have  been  underflood  ;  but,  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  career,  the  democratic  leaders  have 
only  talked  of  neceflity,  expediency,  and  fe- 
verity. 
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